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PREFACE 


Gurrmp by Nature witli a remarkable power of 
brain and a very strong will; deprived by cirocum- 
stances of education of any kind up to his twelfth 
year; lifted, entirely beyond expectation, from the 
life of a poasant boy to a throne and great riches; 
thereafter subjected to a course of intensive culture 
which would have given most boys a profound 
distaste for‘study, but which left him with a sense 
of his deficioncios and a determination to make 
them good; invested with full powers, within the 
limits imposed by his position as a native ruler 
in India, at the age of oightcen, and called upon, 
without the aid of anyone on whom he might look 
as a friend and companion, to exercise those 
powers-—His Highnoss Maharaja Sayajirao IIT, 
waa marked out for a hyman experiment of tho 
highest interest, 

Apart from tho question of what his personality 
might oflect, the odds woro that the experiment 
would fail. Tradition was against success; the 
traditions of a parvonu, the waditions of Baroda. 
Wealth and an autocratic position, coupled with 
freodom from outside dangers, offered the young 
Prince the opportunity to pass a life of ease, 
extravagance and dissipation, like so many of the 
distant kinsmon who had preceded him on the 
throne of Baroda, like so many more of the Indian 
Rajas his neighbours, 
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But Sayajivao ITI flouted tradition, He put _ 
aside resolutely the temptation to follow the. 
easy road, and frorn the beginning of his actual 
tulo kept his steps, undeviating, to the path of 
duty toward his State. From this path he.has 
never since strayed. Handicapped by attacks 
of ill-health and many domestio sorrows, he hag 
fixed his eyes.on the goal for forty-five years, 
overcoming obstacles by steady persistency and 
ever searching for new ideas which will help him 
to the attainment of his desire. His. illnesses’ he 
has even turned to-profit; for, compelled to look 

‘for the remedy in foreign travel, he has made 
foreign travel the means of his own highor 
education. He has-proved, indeed, his favourite 
contention that travel is the highest form of 
education; and characteristically he has given tho 
opportunity to others to prove it, with a view to . 
fitting them for tho task of helping him.in the 
administration of Baroda. ; 

Ho has his reward in the affection of his subjects, 
the admiration of educated ard discerning Indians, 
and even some measure of appreciation from the 
rest of the world, not apt to give much attontion 
to the rulers of Indian States, Ho has not laéked 
detractors; a sure sign that a man has tried to 
accomplish something in his life. He has passed 
through storms at home and abroad, But in- . 
justice ‘has left him, if not untouched, at least 
unfaltering, A will like his does not bow to 
accidents. He has lived down tho unfair oriti- 
cisms, the unwarranted interpretations, the ill- 
informed condemnations, andthe intentional 
malice, and now perhaps, after fifty years of reign, 
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will be permitted to enjoy the prize which he has 
so deserved. 

_An obvious comment on ie achievement. is 
that it is on a very small scale, that he is only the 
raler of a - ‘territory of 8,000 square miles, of a 
people 2,000,000 in number, of a ‘puppet State. 
Hew would he have done if he had a large 
kingdom, many millions of subjects, an absolutely 
independent authority? But such belittlement 
of what he has done would be absurd. The value 
of an experiment does not depend on its size, 
Great tests can be made even under the microscope, 
His Highness has taken the material which was to 
hand, and within its bounds has striven to prove 
his understanding of the duties of the governor to 
the governer. He has felt himself that his sphere 
is small; but fools also that on a larger scale his 
opportunities would have been greater, not less. 
‘The testimony of history is on his side. 

If, however, the limits of Baroda have cramped 
its Maharaja's scope, they have not prevented him 
from setting an exatnple aworthy to be followed 
far beyond. the frontiers of his State, 

“* Whatsoover the noble man do, that same the 
other folk do; whatever he make his standard, 
that the world obeys.’’* 

_ But, alas! Shri Krishna’s werds are too seldom 
illustrated in the life of today. 


* Bhagavad-Gita (Is. D, Barnett’s translation). 
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THE RULER OF BARODA 
PART I 


CHAPTER I 
QOPALRAO GAEKWAR 


Tun Maratha boy who was so unexpectedly to 
become the Maharaja of a leading Indian State 
and a pattern to all Indian rulers was born on 
March 17th, 1868, iri the little village of Kavlana, 
about eighteen miles distant from Manmad, an 
important railway-junction in the Nasik district 
of Bombay Presidency. He was the second of the 
three sons of Kashirao Gackwar, one of five 
brothers descended from ,Prataprao, younger 
brother of the famous Damajirao -Gaekwar,* who- 


* ‘Tho seoond of the namo, and grand-nephew of the first 
Damajer The family namo Gackwar (also transliterated 
Gaikvad, Gaikwad, and Gackwad) is explained thus by 
O, A. Kinoaid in the History of the Maratha People, which he 
wrote in collaboration with D. B. Parasnis:; Nandaji, the 
grandfather of Damaji I., was a Maratha officer in charge of 
a fort in the Bhor State, Ono day he saw a Mohammedan 
butcher driving a-herd of cattle paat the fort, and, as a good 
Hindu, folt impellod to rush out and rescue the cows, letting 
them in by a sido-door of the fort. He then took the name 
of Gaikvad (gai=oow, kavad=a small door). 

Tho sound, intermediate betwoon D and R, with which the 
name torminates, is somewhat puzzling to the Buropean 
tongue. ; 
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in tho middle of tho cightoonth contury carried on 
a successful strugglo against tho Poshwa, tho groat 
Maratha Ministor at Poona, and carvod out for 
himsolf tho kingdom which lator got tho namo of 
Baroda, 

Prataprao is reputed to havo been introduced 
to Khandesh by his brother Damaji on one of his 
poriodical raids from hia fortress of Songadh (tho 
remains of which axo still to bo scon by the modorn 
visitors to Baroda Stato), and to havo boon loft in 
control of forty-sevon villagos. Aftor Prataprao’s 
death, howovor, tho Poshwa mado a forciblo 
oxchange of theso villagos for a distr ict of Naosari; 
and, though Prataprao’s descendants romained in 
Khandesh, thoy sank to so poor an ostate that 
their vory oxistenco scoms to-have boon forgotton 
in Baroda, The Kavlana Gackwazs lived, as did 
tho rest of the villagors, by farming. Kashirao 
shared with his brothers a family houso of tho type 
common in Indian villages—-that is to say, of the 
utmost simplicity. Hore thoy all dwelt with thoir 
wives and children, “Kashirao was a noted athlote, 
and, liko his distant kinsman, Maharaja Khanderao 
of Baroda, achioved considorablo fumo as a 
wrestlor. Education, in thoso days, was Tardly 
within roach of an Tndian villagor. 

Gopalrao, as tho future Maharaja Sayajirao 
Gackwar was originally named, was tho second 
of his father’s three sons, Anandrao being his 
senior by fivo years and Sampatrao two years his 
junior. Naturally, thoro is no history of the boy’s 
carly days, an attack of smallpox at tho age of 
five boing the only ovent recorded; and his own 
recollections aro now dimmed by the lapse of 
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years, Whon in February, 1926, His Highness 
paid his first visit to his birthplace since he left 
it for Baroda in 1875, his chief i impression was that 
everything was very small compared with what he 
femembored of it—the bridge which to his childish 
eyes looked so big; the river in which he used to 
‘wade with his brothers and a cousin, now utilised 
chiefly for ixrigation purposes; the high-road from 
Manmad, which is only a stonc’s-throw from 
Kavlana, but had once seemed a good distance 
away. He compares this “‘ small ” effect with that 
produced on him when he returned to England 
after a visit tp America in 1906. 

In one respect His Highness found Kavlana 
greatly changed in 1926. Where formerly had 
been a wide open space there are now the houses 
of the various members of the Gaekwar family, 
built on a very different scale from that in which 
Kashirao and his brothers had lived when Gopalrao 
was born. He has himsolf had a house built, in 
the Indian style, on the site of his birthplace; but 
it is rathor a memorial than’ a dwelling-place, for 
only sentiment can suggest a reason for a visit to 
this akscure village of about two hundred houses, 
eighteen miles distant from the nearest vailway- 
station. 

Kashirao Gaekwar was tho third in age of the 
Kavlana brothers. The two youngest, Okhajirao 
and Sakharam, discontented with the low level 
of the family fortunes, detormined at last to make 
an effort to raise it by gotting in touch with the 
rich and powerful Maharaja of Baroda, their 
rolative, however remote the relationship might 


be. Khanderao was then on the throne of Baroda, 
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Okhaji managed to got access to hin, and was 
Suvourably recoived, bub vory shortly afltorwards 
the Maharaja diced, without having dono anything 
of practical assistance to his needy kinsmen. 

Some timo later Olshaji succeeded in attracting 
the notico of the new ‘Maharaja, Malharrao, who 
proposed to acknowledge thoir rolationshiy BY 
bestowing on him a poshak, or robe of honour. 
Okhaji, howevor, oxplained that he bad an oldor 
brother to whom the honour should rather go." 
Malharrao sont for Kashirao, and bestowed on 
him tho poshak and a small — with which 
he returned to Kavlana. 

Hore the matter onded for the peseou But 
suddonly, in the carly May of 1875, a police party 
appeared at Kavlana, collectéd all the malos of 
the villago, and mado enquiries about tho Gackwar 
family, subsequently taking Kashirao and _ his 
three sons to Nasik, where Colonel Ethoridgo 
enlightened? tho father as to'tho moaning of this 
rather alarming oxporience; which was that Mara- 
raja Malharrao had been deposed, and that a 
suiteblo heir to the throne of Baroda was being 
sought. Tho claims of the Kavlana braneh of 
tho Gaokwar family wore to bo oxamined by 
Ethoridgo, in conjunction with tho Collootor of 
Nasik. 

It is uncortain who first suggested to the 
British authoritios that tho humble Kavlana 
brothors might provide tho solution of a difficult 
question. A Mr. Prescott, of tho Nasik Police, 

* Tho tivo still older brothors, Gabajirao and Baburao, had 
no male iasuo, it seoms, which was tho reason for passing 
them over. 
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is said 10 have urged that the Brahman records at 
that place should be consulted. Anyhow, evidence 
was forthcoming of the genuineness of the connec- 
tion between the Kavlana and the Baroda Gack- 
wars; and Kashirao and his sons were at once 
taken to Baroda, where already were Okhaji and 
fils Young son Dada. The choice of successor to 
the throne was narrowed down to the four members 
of the younger generation. Finally—to anticipate 
the order of events—the twelve-year-old Gopalrao 
was selected; and on May 27th, 1876, after adoption 
into the reigning family, he was installed upon 
the throne, being given the name of Sayajirao, 
already famous in the annals of the Gaekwars. 

We must now go back a considerable number 
of years, in order to see how this extraordinary, 
and for Baroda so lucky, elevation of a poor 
country boy to tho proud rank of Maharaja 
suggested itself to those in control of the destinies 
of the State. 


CHAPTER IT 
IIS PRUPWOUSSORS IN’ BARODA 


ILE, Savagstrao ITT. camo to the throno at a very 
critical moment for Baroda. His four immediate 
predecessors, of tho cldcr branch of the Gackwar 
family, Sayajirao II. and his sons, had between 
them in various ways reduced tho State’s credit 
and. prosperity to a low level. Tio four were 
certainly not equally blameworthy, but they all 
contributed somothing to thoix country’s fll con- 
dition. 

Sayajirao II. was neithor an immoral liver nor 
a tyrannical rulor toward tho goneral body of his 
subjects. Greedy for monoy and impatient of 
opposition, to the point of relentless persecution 
of those who would not fall in with his wishes, he 
was yot not unpopular in Baroda. But his foreign 
rolations --that is to say, his dealings with tho 
Government of Bombay-—wore marked by a count- 
loss succession of intrigues and disputes, and by 
soveral tompordry sequestrations of Baroda 
territory by Bombay. The woapon on which he 
relied in diplomacy was corruption, and he did 
not hesitate to try it on the Govornor and others 
of tho highest officials, To evidently held, like 
Jugurtha, that overy man had his price; but found. 
British officials difforont from what tho Numidian 
chioftain found the Romans. With tho lower 
clorical staff, howovor, both at the Bombay Secre- 
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tariat and at the Baroda Residency, he was more 
successful, ayd by bribes he secured the theft of 
many important secrets. Bombay treated him 
with alternate severity and leniency. But to the 
end of his twenty-eight years of reign cordiality 
of relationship between Baxoda and the Par amount 
Power remained impossible. 

The succession went to the eldest son, Cancatena, 
a Prince of feeble character and destitute of 
education. He was not incapablo of listening to 
good advice, and some very useful reforms and 
public works were carried out in his reign. To 
check the intrigue rampant in his State, however, 
he showed himself utterly incompetent, At last, 
in 1854, the Government of India stepped in and 
took over from Bombay the guardianship of 
Baroda, which it did not restore until six years 
later. 

Meanwhile, in 1856, Ganpatrao had died. He 
was succeeded by his brother Khanderao, a much 
stronger character in every way, of whom his first 
Resident, Colonel C. Davidson, wrote that he “‘ was 
a man of bodily and mental energy, sometimes 
self-willed, was very shrewd and observant and 
took a large share in the administration, had a 
mind. open to kindly impressions,,and was actuated 
by generous impulses.” A later Resident, Colonel 
J. T. Bary, spoke of his rule as being one of reform 
and real progress. Other critics do not entirely 
confirm this favourable impression, F, A. H, 
Elliot, for instance, while allowing Khanderao’s 
mental energy, his shrewdness and power of 
observation, his retentive memory and other good 
qualities, finds two things wanting to make his 
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roign a bonoficial ono: ‘ Iis ministors and advisers 
wero incompotont mon, and somo ef them were 
bad mon; and his own aspirations wore for display 
rathor than for the attainmont of solid advantago 
to his peoplo.” [is gonorous impulses not seldom 
led to lavish oxponditure, and the pormandnt 
rosulig of his actions woro oxcoodingly sfnall. 
Reforms woro attempted, Hlliot allows; ‘ but 
thero was an absence of skill and thoroughnoss in 
thom which wont far to doprivo thom of any solid 
value.”’* 

Undoubtedly Khandorao was personally popular 
in hig Stato, and his momory porsisis in Baroda 
today as a kind of ‘ bluff King [Lal ’—without 
tho vices, crimes, and eruclty of Henry VIII. Ho 
was passionately addicted to nianly sports, and, of 
a vory powerful physique, was a noted wrestler, 
willing 10 tako on champions from other parts of 
India, the logend being that ho never lost a contest, 
which, in tho circumstances, is not improbablo. 
Hunting was anothor pf his passions. In a manu- 
soript note in hig own copy of “he Rulers of Baroda, 
Eliot quotes a British officor’s dosoription of tho 
Princo, whon heir-apparont, at a boar-hunt: ‘ We 
rode with a native sword, and was nook-and-neock 
wilh an officor who was trying for first blood with 
a keon salem of ordinary length. Sceing the boar 
failing, he gave his horso his heol and, withdrawing 
his loft foot from the stirrup, wound tho stirrup- 


* The Gazetteer of Baroda, ii., 8 ff, shows thal Khandorao 
mado a good start to reform tho iniquitous rovonuoe-farming 
ayatom, but failed fully to achievo his aim, Some oritio of 
this Maharaja has said of him that “he could pull down, but 
was not good at reconstruction.” 
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leather round his left wrist, and, leaning out of 
the saddle tg the right and only held to the horse _ 
by the strained stixrup-leather, he drew his sword 
across the boar, and, cutting through the back- | 
sbone of the animal, he won the tusks.” 
.Khanderao’s love of the chase led him to build 
what is now the old portion of the Makarpura 
Palace, south of Baroda City, and to maintain the 
great deer-preserves in its neighbourhood, This 
waa a costly undertaking, and the story of how he 
found the money for it is characteristic of the man, 
Being anxious to provide the city with good 
drinking-water, which it then almost entirely 
lacked, he took up a scheme for a waterway to be 
constructed from the Narbada River all the way 
to Baroda at the expense of R. 8,600,000. Next 
year, finding the scheme impracticable, he diverted 
the money he had intended for it to Makarpura 
Palace, to the purchase of new jewelry, to the 
casting of two silvor guns, and to the giving of 
magnificent arena sports for the people. 

His jewelry cost this Maharaja very large 
sums, to the draining of the resources available ~ 
for the improvement of his State. Two pf the most 
remarkablo objocis to be seen in the Nazar Bag 
Palace, where the Baroda Crown jewels are kept, 
date from tho reign of Khanderao. Tho 125-carat 
diamond, the ‘‘ Star of the South,” which is part 
of the principal necklace of state for the Gackwars, 
was bought by Khanderao for £80,000, having 
been discovored in 1853 at Minas Geraos, Brazil. 
The carpet embroidered with seed-pearls and small 
precious stones, hanging on a wall of the Nazar 
Bag, and valued at R. 125,000, was intended by 
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Khandorao (always roady, like a prudent Hindu 
ruler, to conciliate his Mohammedan, subjects) as 
a prosont to tho Prophet's tomb at Mecca; but he 
died before tho carpet was completod, and hig 
successor did not make tho present, 

To mect the domandy made on his troasury by 
his oxtravagant tastes, Khanderao was reduced to 
piling a heavy burdon of taxation on his subjects. 
Fortunatoly for him, tho Amorioan Civil” Wax, 
causing a sonsational riso in cotton prices, brought 
great prospority to colton-growing Gujarat, and 
led to a groat incteaso in the area wndor cotton 
throughoul Baroda. While prices remained high, 
the high land-assessmont based upon thom was 
not objected to; but, whon pyices bogan to fall, 
tho oxcessive nature of the taxation was moro and 
moze felt, In othor ways, too, the latter part of 
Khandorao’s reign oxhibited him in a less favour- 
ablo light. While his appetito for ploasure grow, 
his onorgy of character declined, and such onthu- 
siaam as ho had for reforms ovaporated, whilo ho 
chose as his ministors mon of decroasingly high 
ability and honesty. Tt was as well for his roputa~ 
tion that his roign was out short by suddon 
illness aftor fourteen yours, 

In ono respect,, however, Maharaja Khandexao 
pul his country undor a great obligation to him. 
By his unswerving loyalty to tho British conncotion 
he won for Baroda a claim to considorate tweat- 
ment, which stood her in good stead during tho 
misrulo of his successor, and perhaps oven savod 
hor from logs of independonce. This loyalty was 
most markod at the time of the Mutiny, for it was 
found possible to withdraw the British troops from 
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Gujarat and leave Khanderao to keep order, with 
his army in “a state of thorough efficiency,” as 
the Resident, Sir Richmond Shakespeare, grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

The Government of India, when the Mutiny was 
over, passed a resolution in which it was stated 
that, but for tho Maharaja’s loyalty, its hold on 
the whole of: Western India would have been most 
seriously compromised, and as a reward remitted 
the fine imposed in 1889 on Sayajirao IIL. to pay 
for the maintenance of the Gujarat Irregular 
Horse. The remission of this fine, amounting to 
three lakhs of rupees levied annually on the 
revenues of Kathiawar, was very gratifying to 
Khanderao, as also were the grants of the insignia 
of royalty, and of the right of adopting an heir. 
In the sanad granting the latter there appears for 
the first time the title of “His Highness the 
Maharaja Gackwar of Baroda.” 

Khanderao’s death, on November 28th, 1870, left 
tho succession to the throne in an ambiguous 
position. There was no legitimate son alive, and 
Khanderao had not exercised his right of adoption. 
Normally, therefore, his younger brother, Mal-- 
harrao, would succeed him. But his widow, the 
young Maharani Jamnabai, declared herself preg- 
nant, and the Bombay Government directed that 
the ochild’s birth should be awaited, the regency 
to be in Malhazrao’s hands until it should be seen 
whether a boy or a girl arrived. 

Malharrao’s oredontials were far from good. 
Sir Richmond Shakespeare in 1857 had summed 
him up as too weak in intellect to be dangerous, 
though already, at the age of twenty-eight, he had 
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beon mixed wp in a criminal plot against his brother 
and tho Brilish supromacy, In 1863 he was in- 
volved in a second conspiracy against his brothor, 
who thoroupon threw him into prison, Ilero, at 
Padra, near Baroda, ho was when IChanderao’s 
doath sot him freo, . 

The Maharani Jamnabai, a girl of noblo Maratha 
family from noar Satara, was, at tho ago of thirteon, 
takon by Khandorao as his sccond wife. Sho was 
still little more than soventecn, and was obviously, 
from hor conduct in a very difficult situation, 
already a woman of some force of charactor. 
Malharrao was a dangerous opponent. Whilo 
ho altompted, with some show of goodwill, to 
conciliate the British, he mado ovory offort to 
provont the possibility of a child of Khandorao 
ousting him from tho throne hoe covetod, Ifo 
quostioned the genuineness of his sistor-in-law’s 
pregnancy, and thon, when that was proved, tho 
logitimacy of tho coming child. Boing intonsoly 
suporstitious, ho tried witchcraft; and the Maharani 
belioved that ho was trying poison also, which from 
Malharrao’s gonoral charactor is not unlikely. 
Sho rolused. to touch any food in the Palace, unless 
cooked by hor own sorvants, linally sho per- 
suaded the Rosidont, Uoloncl Barr, to allow hor 
to come to the Rosidenoy for her confinemont. 
Ag an extra precaution, a special guard was sont 
from Bombay to protect her, In those circum~ 
stances, on July 5th, 1871, sho gave birth to the 
Prinocss Tarabai. 

Malharrao, now scourcly Maharaja, was oxultant. 
Mounted on « triumphal clophant, ho rode through 
the streots of Baroda, scattering largosso to tho 
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crowds. He lost no time before wreaking his 
vengeance on Khandorao’s advisers and supporters, 
including Bhau Shinde, the former notorious 
Dewan, to whose credit, howover, stands the fact 
that he had persuaded his master to put Malharrao 
in prison in 1863, Now Bhau Shinde himself 
went to prison, dying there next year, probably 
by poison. In place of his brother’s ministers, 
whom he swept away, Malharrao put in power 
his own creatures, men of even more worthless 
character than Khanderao’s advisers towards the 
end of his reign, 

With regard to his sister-in-law, the Maharaja 
had suggested that she should return to the Palace, 
Since she was no longer dangerous to him as the 
possible mothor of an heir to the throne, he may 
have desired to get hold of her for other reasons. 
The Maharani Jamnabai would have nothing to 
do with him, and retired with her-little daughter 
to Poona, where Malharrao was later reluctantly 
induced 1o make her an,allowance out of his 
revenues, 

Khanderao’s heavy taxation and his extravagant 
expenditure have been described. His younger 
brother continued the taxation, adding to it the 
exaction of enormous sums for the benofit of 
himself and the disreputable crowd of men and 
women with whom ho surrounded himself. When 
tho state of the Baroda revenues was examined 
in January, 1875, it was found that in the previous 
year Malharrao had received 94 lakhs and had 
expended 171 lakhs, of which about four-fifths 
went in prosents to favourites. He spent lavishly 
on jewelry, and, to outdo his brother’s two silver 
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guns, had two gold ones mado.* THe begari tho 
building of a now. palace, the Nazar Bag behind 
tho old Sarkarwada; though, in viow of the deoayed 
and insanitary condition of the latter, this cannot 
be condomned as an entirely necessary extravas. 
gance. . Financial corruption was zrifo throughout 
Baroda. But Malharrao’s tyranny was oxhibited 
in other moro objectionable ways. This amour, 
abductions of respectable women, tortured and 
murders of innocent peoplo, are still a tradition 
in Baroda City, whore evon the convorsion of the 
Sarkarwada into the Central Library and various 
offices, etc, has not succeeded in dispelling the 
ghosts, 

Tho Bombay Government could not ignore the 
serious roports roaching ib concerning tho misrule 
in Baroda, particularly as the Maharani Jamnabai 
had hor partisans in tho city stirring up complaints 
to the Residency. It was decided to send Colonel 
Robert Phayyo, C.B., as Residont, in the hope that 
ho would be strong enough to tackle the situation. 
With his arrival on March 18th, 1878, 9 crisis was 
soon reached, Eo had boon only four days in 
Baroda ‘when ho hoard that cight mon had beon 
flogged in tho streots, some of them to death, for 
tho alleged poisoning of one of tho Maharaja’s 
sorvants, Stimulated by this and other roports, 
Phayro urged that.an onquiry showd be hold. 
A Commission of four was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, with Colonel Richard Meade os 


* TLE. the presont Maharaja has had ono coach of tho 
silver and gold guns molted down and converted into money, 
totaining the othors as part of tho pageantry on high State 
oooasions. 
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president, which in due course brought in a 
studiously moderate - verdict, finding, however, 
that Baroda was generally misgoverned. 

* Lord Northbrook, the Governor- General, ‘tiie: 
wpon wrote a letter to Malharrao, in which he 
said: 

“ Misrule on the part of ® government which is 
upheld by the British power is misrule in the 
responsibility for which the British Government 
becomes in a measure involved. It becomes, there- 
fore, not only the right, but the positive duty of — 
the British Government- to see that the adminis- 
tration of a State in such a condition is reformed, 
and. that gross abuses are removed..., If 
substantial justice be not done to the subjects 
of the Baroda State, if life and property be not 
protected, if the general welfare of the country 
and the people be persistently neglected, the — 
British Government will assuredly intervene in 
the manner which, in its judgment, thay be best 
calculated to remove the evils and to seoure good 
government.” 

The date Decomber 81st, 1875, was fixed as the 
time-limit within which Malharrao must carry out 
the reform of his administration; and in par- 
ticular he was asked to get rid of his evil coun- 
‘sellors and appoint as his chief minister someone 
acceptable to the Government. 

The Maharaja made some show of listoning to 
the serious warning which he had received, He 
dismissed his Dewan, Nana Khanvelkar, who was 
also his brother-in-law and was high in his favour. 
This step he could not avoid taking, as Khanvelkar. * 
was one of the officials most obnoxious to Bombay. 
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But in removing him from the Dowanship he 
conforred upon him the honourable title of pradt- 
nidht, which stirrod the wrath of Colonol Phayre. 
Nor did the Resident approve of tho substitute 
whom Malharrao sclected. This was Dadabhai 
Naoroji, tho Parsi gontleman who aftorwards 
roprosented Central Finsbury in the British 
House of Commons. Malharrao had asked per- 
mission from Bombay to utiliso tho services of 
Naoroji, and on August 4th, 1874, ho took up 
office, bringing with him soveral mombors of his 
own race to assist him in setting matters right in 
Baroda, This appointmont had every appoarance 
of boing a sincoro attempt at reform, Phayro, 
howevor, was not satisfied. ‘To him it was © moro 
parade, and he would not believe that tho new 
Dewan would be able to do anything. He was 
right in so far as thoro was much opposition from 
the Baroda officials to their Parsi chiof, But tho 
Residont’s attitude cortainly made tho situation 
WOXSO, , 

So strained becamo tho rolations betwoon tho 
Residonoy and tho Palace, and so schoolmastorly 
was Colonol Phayre’s handling of the Maharaja, 
that on November 2nd Malharrao, on tho advice 
of his Dowan, addressed a lottor to the Government 
of India, potitioning that Phayve should bo with- 
drawn from Baroda. That thoro was felt to bo 
some ground for complaint was evident; for tho 
reply was to instruct the Kesident to leavo tho 
Residoney, and in his placo to sond Colonol Sir 
Lowis Polly, K.C.S.1, with tho title of Spocial 
Commissionor and Agont to tho Governor-Gonoral, 

Bofore the Resident was withdrawn, however, 
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a great sensation convulsed Baroda. On Novem- 
ber 9th he fell ill from drinking some sherbet, 
and looking at tho glass found a sediment in 
it; which the Residency doctor analysed and 
fgund to be mixed arsenic and diamond-dust. 
Someone had tried to poison Colonel Phayro; but 
for the moment there was no clue to the instigator 
of the crime, and he handed over affairs to Sir 
Lewis Pelly and left Baroda at the end of the 
month without the mystery being solved. 

Sir Lewis Pelly’s first relations with Malharrao 
were ‘on an excellent footing,” according to a 
report in The Times of India, and the Maharaja 
was ‘quite docile.” But very soon an awkward 
situation arose, Sir Lewis was obliged, on instrue- 
tions from above, to refuse to call at the Palace 
and pay the customary honours on the birth of 
an heir to the throne, The story of this affair 
began before he came to Baroda. In the previous 
March a man, a British subject, complained at the 
Residency that his wife had been taken from him 
and was living with Malharrao as his mistress, 
In May Malharrao, who had no offspring by his 
first wife, Mahalsabai, married the woman, Laxmi- 
bai, an invitation to attend the wedding boing 
doclined by Colonel Phayre, Now on December 
16th a boy was born, whom Malharrao acknow- 
ledged as his son and called Jayajirao, Many 
questioned the paternity, and Sir Lewis Pelly,:as 
has boon said, was instructed not to pay tho 
honorary call at the Palace. 

But a fax more serious matter occupied the 
Special Commissioner’s attention within a few 
days. Detcotives had been sent to Baroda by the 
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Govornment of India; and thoy oxtracted con- 
fossions from two of the Rosidenoy servants that 
they had beon given poison by Malharrao and 
bribed to administer it to Colonol Phayro. After 
this it was obviously necessary to tako action.’ 
On January 14th, 1875, tho Governmont of India 
announced tho arrest of Malharrao and its assunip- 
tion of control of Baroda, pending an onquiry. 

Malharrao made no attompt to rosist, allowing 
himself to bo takon to the house of tho Residency 
doctor, where ho was put under a guard of British 
troops. Sir Lewis Pelly on tho samo day assombled 
the loading men of Baroda and oxplained matiors 
to them, assuring thom that no annoxation of tho 
Stato was intended, With this they oxpressed 
themselves satisfied. Genoral Devine, the Com- 
mandor of tho State Army, was told that ho would 
be held responsible for tho conduct of his troops. 
who, however, showed no signs of resontment at 
what had happened. (A specdy paymont of about 
R, 80,000 arrears of pay, no doubt, soothed their 
feolings.) Roports had reached Bombay that 
Bavoda was swarming with an armed rabblo, and 
roinforcomonts in consequence had beon hurried 
to the British garrison in tho camp outside tho 
city wally. But all remainod perfectly poacolul 
for the prosent. ‘Tho arrost of Nana Khanvolkar 
and of Damodar Pant, Malharzac’s favourite and 
private secrotary, wore oasily offectoct., 

To investigato the question of Malharrav’s 
complicity in the attempt on Colonel Phayro, a 
Commission of six was appointed. ‘Tho president 
of this was Sir Richard Couch, Chiof Justice of 
Bongal, who was assisted by Sir Richard Meade, 
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Mr. P. 8. Melville, the Maharajas of Gwalior and 
Jaipur, and Sir Dinkar Rao, who had been Dewan 
in Gwalior during the Mutiny, and had done his 
utmost to keep the State troops from joining in 
the rising. Malharrao’s solicitors were allowed 
£7,500 for the expenses of his defence, and the 
serviges of Serjeant Ballantino were engaged, 

The evidence brought before the Commission 
was most contradictory and unsatisfactory, and 
although the sittings were continued into the 
second half of March no unanimous decision was 
reached. The three British Commissioners held 
that Malharrao had instigated an attempt at 
poison, while the Indian Commissioners could not 
agree that tho charge was proved, 

In spite of tho wnsatisfactory nature of the 
Commission’s finding, the Government of India 
advised the Secretary of State that Malharrao 
should be deposed, and that an heir to the throne 
should be chosen from among the Gaekwar family, 
who should bo adopted.as son by the Maharani 
Jamnabai, widow of Khanderao. This latter step 
had been constantly urged by the Maharani in her 
exilo at Poona. She had pointed out that the 
right of adoption had been conferred on her 
husband as a special favour, though ho was pre- 
vented by death from exercising it, and suggested 
that it might be transforred to her, which would 
make the succession of a new Maharaja right in 
Hindu oyes. 

Tho British Government, while not accopting 
Malharrao’s guilt as proved, decided to depose him, 
and to appoint a new heir as suggested. Accord- 


ingly, on April 19th a proclamation announced the 
H 3 
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Maharaje’s deposition because of his notorious 
misconduct and gross misgovornmont of his Stato; 
and threo days later ho was taken away under 
escort to Madras, in spite of his indignant protosts. 
His request that tho infant Jayajirao should 
snececd him was rofused. 

Tho deposition was carried owt by Sir Righard 
Moado, who had succeeded Sir Lowis Pelly at tho 
Residency on April 18th, and, having safely 
despatched Malharrao on his way, Sir Richard 
met a gathoring of the chiof people of Baroda, 
whom he had summoned to tho Residoney, and 
informed thom of the intentions of the Government, 
assuring them that thero was no design against tho 
independence of the State, 

All passed off quiotly at first. But Malharrao, 
like many another bad rulor, was not without 
friends and supporters, attached to him by motives 
of self-intorest. On April 28th these mado a 
demonstration in his favour. In Baroda City 
tho shops had beon closed, on tho legitimate protoxt 
that this was tho otstom when the gadi (throne) 
was vacant; but also crowds paraded the streots 
with sticks and stones in their hands, and made 
violont atiacks upon any British oflicor they met, 
Captain Jackson, tho Assistant-Rosident, was 
sovercly handled, but cscapod aftor shooting ono... 
man dead. Gonoral Dovino was also assaultod. 
Tho rioters, joined by some Palaco guards, pro- 
cecded to install Laxmibai’s son upon the gadt, 
and to proclaim tho older Maharani, Mahalsabai, 
Regont, 

Sir Richard Moado acted promptly. He marched 
a body of troops, supported by avtillory, from the 
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Camp to the walled city, which was entered by the 
Leheripuraj or Western Gate, and reduced to order 
without any loss of life, though one hundred and 
fifty arrests were made. He then called the 
merchants to the Residency, severely reprimanded 
them, and ordered them to reopen their shops under 
penalty of a fine. Ho gave another assurance, 
however, that it was not intended to annex Baroda, 
the fear of which was what induced a number of 
people not particularly attached to Malharrao* 
to join his adherents in the outbreak, The two 
Maharanis, Mahalsabai, who was suspected of 
being the chief instigator of the trouble, and 
Laxmibai, with the latter’s infant son, were sent 
off next day to Bombay, on their way to share 
Malharrao’s exile. 

Baroda City continued for a brief while in the 
occupation of a mixed British and Indian force; 
but no further rioting required their intervention, 
Outside the city there had been very little dis- 
turbance beyond an attempt to damage the 
railway-line. 

* Tho fact that thore was a divorgence of feeling among 
the rioters was shown by the looting of the house of Damodar 
Pant, Malharrao’s favourite, and the throwing of his family 
into the street. 


CHAPTER IIT 
FROM PUASANT BOY TO PRINON 


Tun way was now clear for tho olevation of a now 
heir to the throne of Baroda. Tho legitimacy of 
Jayajirao was not recognised. Thore were in 
Baroda four other possible claimants, members 
of the Gackwar family: Sadashivrao, Murarrao, 
Ganpatrao, and Khandorao, All those were over 
twenty-four years of ago, which was against them, 
as it was fell that tho successor to Malharrao must 
be young enough to be trained up into a very 
differont kind of rwer from that Maharaja. Tho 
two first named, morcover, wore barred from tho 
succession by tho fact that when thoir father, 
Govindrao (a descondant of the first Damaji’s 
younger brother Jhingoji), was adopted by tho 
widow of Fatosingrao tho Regent, in 1818, it was 
oxprossly stipulated that tho adoption should not 
carry with it any right to tho succession, Nover 
tholess, both Sadashivrao and Murarrao chorishod 
hopes of becoming Maharaja Gaekwar, with disan— 
trous results to thomsolves, 

Proparations for tho sottlemont of the succossion 
proceeded apace aflor tho quelling of the trouble 
in Baroda City, The Maharani Jamnabai arrived 
in Baroda on May 2nd, and entered the Moti Bag 
Palace noxt day, whou also came the porson who 
had boon choson to conduct tho administration 
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of the State. This was Madhavrao Tanjorkar, 
generally known in Baroda history as Sir T, Mad- 
havrao, A Maratha Brahman, born in Tanjore in 
1828, educated and for some time a professor at 
‘Madras University, he had served fourteen years 
ag Dewan of Travancore, in which post his father 
anc his uncle had preceded him. From Travan- 
core he went to Indore and there served two 
years as Dewan. He had already, when the Com- 
mission was sitting to consider the charges against 
Malharrao, been invited by the Government of 
India to make an unofficial report on Baroda 
affairs, The suggestions in his report were con- 
sidered too advanced to be safely adopted at 
present; but the Government of India looked on 
him as a fit man to be Dewan, and so recom- 
mended him to the Secretary of State. The 
recommendation was accepted. Now he arrived, 
destined to be a very important figure in the 
histories of both Baroda State-and its new 
Maharaja. ' ‘ 

The first duty which devolved on the restored 
Maharani Jamnabai was, with the advice of 
Sir T. Madhavrao and the approval of the Para~ 
mount Power, to choose whom she would adopt 
as her son, and consequently as heir to the throne. 
Wo have heard how attention was drawn to the 
Kavylana, branch of the Gaekwars. Their age was 
against Kashirao Gaekwar and any of his brothers. 
Kashirac’s eldest son, Anandrao, being already 
over seventeen, was also unlikely to meet with the 
Indian Government’s approval, as someone of 
malleable age was wanted, who might be shaped 
according to the right ideas. Of the two younger 
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boys, Gopalrao took the Maharani’s fanoy,* and 
no objection was made to hor choico, which was 
theroforo ratifiod. 

On hearing of the solection of ono of tho Kavlana 
branch, the senior Baroda Gackwar, Sadashivrao; 
attempted to stir up a revolt in his own favonr. 
He was casily doalt with, being arrested and sont 
to Bonares, whore ho lived in sale keoping until 
his death fifteen years lator. Lis brothor Murar- 
rao, who was woak in intellect, committed suicide 
through disappointment. Tho othor two Baroda 
Gackwars accopted the situation calmly, and had 
the satisfaction of seoing thoir heavily sacoumu- 
lated dobts paid off and pensions allowed them. 
Sadashivrao was also liborally troated in monoy 
matters, though punished for his rebollion, 

All dispute being now at an end, Sir Richard 
Meado on May 26th proclaimed tho Maharani’s 
choice of an heir, who would be adopted and 
formally insted two days lator. Barly on the 
morning of the 27th the boy was awakonod in hia 
tomporary residenco in the Camp, and, with tho 
appropriate Hindu ritual, was handed ovor by his 
fathor and adopted by tho Maharani Jamnabai as 


* The story is an old one, and has often beon repentad, 
though of its authontisify thoro is no proof, that ono roason 
for tho solootion of Gopalrao was that, whon the threo brothers 
wore asked why they had beon brought io Baroda, the oldost 
and youngest made no satisfactory reply; but Gopalrao bravoly 
said, “To bo Maharaja!” Anothor talo is that, while hig 
brothors wore ab a logs to know how to behave at tho dinnor- 
table, he watohod tho Maharani eating and imitated hor, 

Tt is ouious that a positive roport reached Bombay that 
Anandrao, who is dogoribod in the papors as “a young 
Khandegh Princo,” was the choice for tho noxt Cackwwar. 
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hor gon. Jo was then dressed in robes provided 
by his new mother, and conducted to the Palace, 
Alter his coronation the Resident and his suite 
arrived on elephants at the Palace, and Sir Richard, 
entering the Durbar room, greeted him, placed 
him upon the gadz, and, in the name of ‘the British 
Government, installed and invested him as Maha~ 
raja of Baroda, under the name of Sayajirao 
III. The royal salute was immediately fired by 
the artillery of the British garrison and of the 
State Army. Tho Resident, having addressed the 
assembly in Hindustani, and called upon them to 
give faithful support to the new administration, 
took His Highness behind the purdah, where the 
Maharani Jamnabai was waiting, and impressed on 
him the serious naturo of the duties of his position, 
With that he took his leave. The durbar closed 
with the offering and the acceptance by the 
Maharaja of the presents, the latter being signified 
by his touching them with his tnd. These 
presonts included not onlyethoso from his own 
people, but also a gift of costly apparel from the 
Maharaja Holkar of Indore. 

On May 29th the young Maharaja paid a visit 
to all the temples of Baroda City, and made his 
first official call at the Residency. The ceromonies 
of his installation had como to an end, and im- 
mediately before him lay the years of his minority, 
the preparation for the happily much longer years 
of his personal rulo. 


CHAPTER 1V 
TIE EDUCATION OF A MAILARAJA 


Tru little Sayajirao’s cducation nominally began 
on June 7th, 1875, when, after tho religious core- 
mony of initiation and of dodication to Saraswati, 
the goddess of learning, the tivo teachers who had 
beon assigned to him took up their duties. These 
were Koshay Rao Pandit, who. romained bis 
responsiblo Tndian tutor during tho wholo of his 
minority; and Vyankatosh Joshi, gonorally known 
as “ Bhau Master.” A room on the top floor of 
tho Sarkarwada was mado his school-room, and 
here Pandit and Joshi taught him in turn for about 
five hours a day. 

It is diffitalt for thoso who know tho stately 
Laxmi Vilas Palaco e& modorn Baroda to picture 
the surroundings in which Maharaja Sayajirao’s 
training began, oven though tho Old Palaco buwld- 
ings still remain in something like their original 
shapo, Visitors to tho Contral Library, however, 
can trace certain features of tho formior royal 
dwelling in tho decorations of tho first floor, Tho 
steep narrow staircaso also, which loads up to that 
floor, takes the imagination back to the past, 
Formerly, wo know, a narrow doorway gavo acacss 
to the stair, which in its windings was guarded at 
intervals by trapdoors, a necessary precaution, no 
doubt, in the dark ages of Baroda history. On the 
first floor wore the throno-room, whero the gad 
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was kept, and tho devghar, or shrine, with its 
thousands of little images of gods and goddesses of 
the Hindu Pantheon. On the floor above was tho 
jowel-chamber, full of the treasures accumulated 
by the Gackwars, and above that again the living- 
rooms, with beds of gold and silver, innumorable 
mirtors, and pictures of very poor quality.* Tho 
roof was flat, and was the haunt of flocks of pigeons, 
protected from human molestation by the religious 
sentiments of the people and the special favour 
of the Gackwavrs. 

In this abodo, primitive in its sanitation and 
always lacking in fresh air, the boy, just come 
from tho freedom of village life, must have felt at 
first a prisoner, whatevor the compensations of his 
now grandeur. Nor did he find the first steps in 
education easy. Hoe began the study of reading 
and. writing Marathi, which hitherto he had only 
spoken. On August 26th Sir Richard Meade 
reported that his progross so far wos’ limited. He 
dosoribed him at this eaily“poriod as “a quiet, 
solf-possossed boy, with a thoughtful expression 
of face, of an oxtromely amiablo disposition,” 
not robust, but anxious to practise native gym~ 
nastics, riding, ote, 

Sir Richard was not satisfiod that the boy had 
the right onvironment in the Sarkarwada, where, 
apart from the society of tho Maharani, he lived 
among Palace fomales and monials. Obviously, 
too, he considored his education, under his two 


* “ Qhoap Gorman prints of ladies ropresonting the seasons,” 
auys the (azetieer (iv, 470), “and, in Malhariao’s time, othor 
subjects whioh noocssitated thoir destruction whon the Palace 
was purified.” 
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Indian tutors, and in the company of his youngor 
brother Sampatrao and his cousin Dadasaheb 
Gaokwar, unlikely to produce tho dosired result, 
Ho urged on the Bombay Government tho desir 
ability of cstablishing a “ Raja’s school,” open to 
the sons of nobles and officials, who should bo-of 
approximately oqual age to tho young Princo, and 
that neither in school nor in playground should 
thero bo any distinction mado betwoon him and 
the other boys. The school should have “a 
qualified English gontlonan” as principal, who 
should also act as his Somptnion as much ay 
possiblo out of school-hours, 

For the present thore was no abanes: oxcopt that 
lessons in Marathi wore supplomoutod by lossons 
in Gujarati, tho language of tho bulk of tho Baroda 
people, and Urdu, that of tho Mohammodan 
subjects. 

The first break in tho courso of studios was 
occasioned bythe visit to India of the Princo of 
Wales, the fayare Ring Edward VI1., in Novembor, 
1875. It was thought fitting that the boy who was 
to be tho ruler of Baroda should have the oppor- 
tunity of meoting tho hoir to the Imperial throne. 
Accordingly, in the company of tho Maharani 
Jamnabai, Sir Richard Moade, and a largo suite, 
the young Maharaja wont to Bombay on Ootobor 
25th, being officially recoived at the station, and 
conducted to the bungalow at Lall Bag, which 
had beon taken and fitted up for him by tho 
authorities. His first duty in Bombay was tho 
exchango of visits with the Governor, Sir Philip 
Wodchouse, after which he was at Icisure to soo, 
for the first timo in his life, the sights of Bombay. 
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Thore already, ab the end of October, about 
forty Indian Princos and chiefs gathorod together to 
await the Prince of Wales’s arrival. The display 
made by Baroda was as imposing as any of the 
others, A portion of the State Army, to the 
number of 1,500, had come to Bombay, including 
Malharrao’s favourite regiment, the Gaekwaz’s, 
or Baroda, Highlandeors,* and the gold and silver 
guns, The latter were mounted in front of the 
bungalow at Lall Bag, and excited much wonder. 

Tho Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, arrived in Bom- 
bay on November 2nd, all the Princes being at the 
station to meet him. The exchange of ceremonial 
calls followed. The Prince of Wales reached 
Bombay Harbour in the Serapis six days later, the 
Viceroy going on board to conduct him ashore, 
while the Governor, the Commandor-in-Chief, a 
great assembly of European officials and others, 
and the Indian Princes and chiefs, now increased 
in number to seventy, awaited his landing, A 
reception was hold at Goverfiment House on 
November 9th, whoro tho Prince spoke to the boy 
Maharaja, telling him, it is recorded, that he should 
watch his carcor with interest, and urging him to 
continue his studios in English and horsomanship, 
Next day tho Princo called at Lall Bag, and 
presonted tho Maharaja with a whip, a sword, a 
jewolled snuffbox, a ring, and two albums. On 
the 12th he inspected the Baroda troops, and 
expressed his admiration for the gold and silver 
guns. 

* Malharrao’s army in 1874 had gost him R. 3,800,000, and 
these Highlanders, in full Highland costume, with pink tights 
to conceal the colour of thoir knees, wero his great prido. 
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Tt had not originally beon intended that tho 
Prince should ineludo Baroda in his tour of India. 
But a surprise wag in store, for on the 17th, aftor 
_ his return from a visit to Poona, it was suddenly 
announced that ho wished to go to Baroda on. 
short sporting oxcursion and to seo the axrone 
games, Maharaja Sayajirao left Bombay hastily 
to prepare for his reception. On tho morning of 
the 19th the Prince arrived, and was escorted by 
the Maharaja, Sir T, Madhavrao, and tho nowly 
appointed Agent, Mr. P. 8. Melvillo, to tho Resi- 
dency, the Prince riding with his little host in tho 
golden ambari upon the best of tho.royal olophants, 
At the Residency tho customary offerings of 
flowers and pan-supari wore mado to tho Princo 
before the Maharaja took his leave. In tho after- 
noon the Prince paid official visits to tho Ma- 
haraja and the Maharani Jamnabai at the Moti 
Bag, and then went to seo the wrestling, and tho 
elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, and ram fights, At 
night the city wasSsWuminated, 

The early part.of November 20th was dovotod 
by tho Prince to sport, including the luting of 
black buck by cheotahs. In tho ovening he 
visited the Moti Bag again, and was shown tho 
Crown jowels, A dinner was served in a pavilion 
in the grounds, tho Maharaja coming in at doasort- 
time and sitting in a ohair beside the Prince. 
Sir T, Madhavrao gavo tho toasts of tho Queon and 
of the Prince of Wales, who, in responding for 
himself, spoke of the pleasure his visit to Barodu 
had given him, and predicted that tho Maharaja, 
who had a great career before him, would devote 
himself to promoting the wolfare of his people and 
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developing the resources of his country—a prophesy 
which has singularly been fulfilled. He proposed 
the toast of the Maharaja and the Maharani, Sir 
T, Madhavrao responding on their behalf, and the 
evening closed with music and fireworks, 

This was the first entertainment of its kind in 
which His Highness had taken part, and, as may 
be seen, his youth and lack of experience of Euro- 
pean ways did not allow him to play a very promi- 
nent part. But the visit of the Prince of Wales was 
certainly an important incident in his training, 
Tho remainder of the Prince’s stay in Baroda was 
given up chiofly to sport, including pig-sticking 
at Dabka, Maharaja Khanderao’s hunting-box 
sighteen miles west of Baroda City. On the 
evening of Novembor 23rd he left Baroda, being 
escorted to the station by the Maharaja and. the 
Dewan. 

Tt has boon mentioned that the new Agent to 
the Governor-Gonoral, during the Prince of Wales’s 
visit to Baroda, was Mr. P. SeWlolville, who had 
sat on the Commission to enquire into tho subject 
of Maharaja Malharrao’s guilt. To Melville fell 
the duty of carrying out his predecessor's sugges- 
tions as to a change in the young Maharaja’s 
regimen, which the Bombay Government had 
sanctioned. 

The most important point was the selection of 
an English tutor, Melville sought tho advice of 
H. M.. Birdwood, District Judgo at Ratnagiri, 
Judge Birdwood recommonded I. A. H. Elliot, 
son of a former Acting-Governor of Madras, and 
himself an Indian Civil Servant,. who, when 
Assistant-Collector at Ragnagiri, had married..the 
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Judge's sister-in-law. At the momont he was 
Diveotor of the Public Instruction tu Berar 

Events fully justifiod Judgo Birdwood’s recom. 
mendation of his brothor-in-law; and, as in tho 
caso of Sir IT. Madhavrao, Baroda and its Maharaja 
wero most lucky in the appointment now mado 
by tho British. Naturally, thove have nob‘ heon 
wanting oritics of swarajist viows, who complain 
that tho head of an Indian Stato should rathor 
have had an Indian as his governor, 

Elliot arrived in Baroda on Docomber 10th, 18765, 
Soon a small house, noar tho Moti Bag building 
in the present Laxmi Vilas Palaco grounds, was 
prepared as a tomporary school, ponding tho 
erection of a pormanont building, the Princos’ 
School of today, whoro His Tlighnoss’s sons 
received, and his grandsons still rocoivo, their 
education. 

Under Eltiot’s direction study began in carnost, 
the Maharaja and his soleoted schoolmates, hia 
brothor, his cousttyynd a fow sons of loading mon 
in Baroda, attending daily Jrom 10 a.m. to sunset. 
The introduction of nglish into his cumoulum 
gavo tho Maharaja four languages to wequiro, but 
down to tho ond of 1876 instruction was of a 
primary charactor. This, indeed, could not bo 
othorwiso, seeing that, as Wliot wroto Jator, “ the 
beginning was an absoluto beginning.” ‘Cho vory 
foundation had to be Inid aftor the boy camo to 
Baroda, Writing latov still (in 1880), llliot stated 
that at tho start his pupil was ‘apparontly and 
actually dull,” and spent some time in shaking 
this off, 

In his favour, howover, were his atrong natural 
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intelligence, a good constitution, and a liking for 
-physical exercise, which has remained with him 
throughout life. Another favourable factor in 
his, training was that his adoptive mother was a 
woman of great sense, who, though she had speedily 
betome attached to him, put no’ obstacle in the 
‘way’ of his separation from her for the greater part 
of tho day, while in his home life sho kept a watoh- 
ful eye over the development of his character. 

The. course of his new studies was temporarily 
broken at the end of 1876, when he made his first 
Indian tour, which extended to nearly 3,500. miles 
in all. The principal object of the journey: was 
to attend, at the Viceroy’s invitation, the great 
Durbar at Delhi, where Queen Victoria was: pro- 
claimed Empress of India. Starting from Baroda 
on December 7th in the company of the Maharani 

- Jamnabai, her daughter Tarabai, Melville, Elliot, 
and a large suite, he travelled by way of Naosari 
and Allahabad, and reached Delhi on the 14th, 
It was. not until Christmas Day. that the new 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, arrived, being welcomed 
at the railway-station by a full gathering of Indian 
Princes, including the boy Maharaja of Baroda. 

On the following day the Viceroy received him 
in the Durbar pavilion, and presented him with 
a special banner of the Baroda colours and an 
Imperial gold medal bearing. Queen Victoria’s 

‘image. Nor were these the sole marks of favour. 
On the 29th Lord Lytton, returning his call, in- 
formed. him that the Queen had been pleased to 
bestow on him the title of Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat- 
i-Inglishia (“Own favoured son of. the British 
Empire”), Then, on January -lst, 1877,. came 
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the Imperial Assemblage, at which the nowapapors 
recorded how “tho young Gackwar, resplondent 
in velvot and diamonds,” was led acroxs tho arona 
by Mz. Melville, ‘Tho public announcomont of hig 
new title was mado that day. 

On January 9th Maharaja Snyajivao started on 
his velwn journcy to Baroda, visiting Agra, 
Lucknow, Benaros, and for the second time 
Allahabad, and reaching homo finally on I*obriary 
6th, after a trip of the most insiructive nature. 
He had, during it, performed tho duty of a pious 
Hindu, bathing in tho Narbada, tho Jumna, and 
the Ganges. Ele had mado himself acquainted 
with the other leading rulors.* Wo had brought 
back with him most flattering tokens of osleom 
by the Paramount Powor, But, abovo ull, ho had 
begun his careor as a lraveller, and porhaps, even 
at the tondor age which he had thon reached, 
had commenced to sco what travel moans in the 
progress of tho mind, 

The Maharaja’s rotwwn was marked by a round 
of festivities in Baroda to colobrato tho now title 
bestowed upon him. ‘Thoro was a curbar at tho 
Nazar Bag Palaco, a roviow of tho British troops 
at tho camp, races, athlotic sports, a dinnor and 
& ball at Makarpura Palace, ote, 

Tho romaindor of tho yoar passed quiolly, the 
only two events to intorrupt tho school atudiog 
being a briof visit from Sir Richard Tomplo, 


* “Tn his poson,” saya the Gazetteer (i, 600), “a Gaolkwad 
met Sindia and Nolkar at Dolhi for tho first time sinea the 
momorablo strugglo ab Panipat. Ho mot also and oonvyorsotl 
with such Princes ag Ifis Uighnoss the Nizam and [Lis Tighnosn 
of Mysoro.” 
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Govornor of Bombay, in May, and the death on 
July 26th of Shrimant Kashirao Babasaheb 
CGackwar, as His tlighness’s father was now called. 
' Kashivao had been living in Baroda since his arrival 
foyr yoars boforo, 

Writing of the Maharaja’s progress in this year 
(1877), when he was still under fifteen, Melville 
reports that he is “ rapidly doveloping into a strong, 
wiry young man,” “ most industrious,’ and at 
the same timo “ addicted to manly sports and 
oxorcises.”’ 

The school curriculum was now enlarging, and 
with English, Marathi, and Gujarati as his main 
languages, tho boy devoted special attention to 
English and Indian history. A difficulty which 
his tutor found in the conduct of the school as a 
whole was that, while his chicf pupil, conscious 
of his own deficiencies, worked hard to make them 
up, tho others wore quito wnable to keep paco with 
him. Fresh pupils wore introduced, but they 
also failod to omulato him, in consequence of which 
it was nocessary to give him much individual 
teaching. 

Tn 1878 Elliot’s report notes the addition of 
chomistry to the Maharaja’s othor studics. His 
worst subject is arithmotic. Ho reads and under- 
stands both Marathi and Gujarati fairly, but 
neither spoaks nor writes them fluently. He has 
daily twanslation work, and frequent essays to 
improve his Mnglish style, History occupies con 
siderable time, whilo geography, the olemonts of 
political oconomy, and conversations on given 
subjeots fll wp his romaining school-hours. 

The goneral course of his day now seoms to 
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havo beon as follows, if we may reduce it to tabular 
form:* . 

Riso at 6 a.m. 

Riding (or other exereise) until 8 van, 

An hour’s study, 

Breakfast with the Maharaui. 

Drivo from the Palaco to the school, accom proses 

by a military escort. 

Work from 10.30 a.m, to 6 pm., with an hour's 

interval for lunch. 

Exercise on tho maidan adjoining tho school. 

Return to tho Palace at nightfall. 

Preparation for noxt day’s lessons, 

Supper. ; 

To bed at 10 pam. 

By this timo the school had been created about 
two miles away from tho Old Palace, and tho 
maidan montioned. above is now part of the Laxmi 
Vilas grounds. Tho oxercises on tho matdun were 
various Indian games, squadron drill, and sword 
oxerciso, Swimming was also practised after 
school, and in the school-house was a billierd-tiable, 
on which tho Maharaja laid the foundations of his 
futuro proficiency ab tho game, Oneo a fortnight 
thero were hunting oxcursions. 

GS, Sardesai, in his Accownt af the Udueation of 
His Highness, says that tho stylo of hin lifo was 
essentially Indian, with plain lndian food, and a 
regular observanco of fasts and coremonics, Both 
at sohool and at tho Palaco ho was undor strict 
surveillanco; but wo aro assured that ho never 
found this irksome, owing to tho tach of the Ma- 
harani and of My. Elliot. 


* Thoro aro sovoral accounts, not entirely consistent. 
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It is not surprising to learn from the same work 
that, with so many subjects crowded into the 
curriculum, His Highness had hardly time to 
aésimilate tho vast amount of knowledge poured 
into him. It would be interesting to know who 
was primarily responsible for this intensive “ cram~- 
ming.” One rather suspects that it was Sir T. 
Madhavrao, a man himself capable of a tremendous 
amount of hard work. 

Howovor, tho Maharaja did not break down 
undor the strain. His steady progress continued, 
and won the admiration of both Melville and 
Elliot, to whom fell the duty of reporting on it. 
Melvillo, in the 1879-80 Administration Report, 
states that “hy great good fortune the young 
Gackwar has doveloped a thoroughly healthy 
moral naturo, and has proved that he possesses 
montal qualitios which, if not brilliant, are solid 
and adequate to tho position he will soon have to 
assume,” ; 

Tiiot is still more enthusiastic. ‘ Fortunately,” 
ho says, writing of hiin just boflore his attainment 
of his soventcenth birthcay, ‘ though at the outset 
His Tighnoss was slow at acquiring information, 
ho has rofused to forgeb much of anything which 
ho has onco learnt.” ‘He also asserts, at the end 
of an association with him of four years and a half: 
“T havo not had occasion once to find fault with 
him, <A bottor or moro affectionate pupil could 
not be found.” 

With tho yoar 1880 a very important chango 
camo into tho Mahavaja’s life. It had been decided 
that ho should got marricd—ocarly marriages are, 
of course, tho rule all over India~—as soon as a 
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suitable bride could bo found, and tho yoar was 
to bo the last of his second poriod of education, 
which was cquivalont to a High School course. 

Bofore we como to this chango in his lifo, how- 
ever, it is interesting to noto his personal impres- 
sions of his boyhood. It was, ho says, & very 
solitary one, in which ho had no friends or com- 
panions of his own age. Eo was nover pormitlod 
to forget the fact that ho was ‘tho Maharaja.”’* 
Those about him were mostly subsorviont, ill 
educated, and ill-paid. Tho Indian tutors wove 
conscientious men, according to their lights, but 
were scarcely capable of influencing him. Wliot, 
on the other hand, was a gounine influonco. 
His school curriculum was very wide indeed, and 
left him far too littl leisuro for the simpler tasls, 
such as mastering the reading and writing of tho 
various scripts which it was necessary for him to 
learn, He was compelled to work overtime in the 
mornings to make up his doficiencics in tho olo- 
mentary subjcots, and would often sond for a tutor 
at an early hour to holp him in the practice of 
writing, otc. His handwriting, owing to previous 
neglect, was a great handicap to him, It vomained, 
indeed, in later yoars a complaint of his that so 
much time had to be “ wasted” on writing, [i was 
a distress to him that the hand could not keep paco 
with the brain. 


* From tho momont of his installation down to today, as 
he romarks, ho had novor boon allowed to bo anything olso. 
Whether in public lifo ov in privato—if ono can spoak of such 
a thing as “ private lifo” in his caso (soo p. 77)—ho alwaya 
has been and is Maharaja Sahob, Only in Europe oan ho 
escape a little from tho burden of his rank. 


CHAPTER V 
. MARRIAGE; AND A DINISHING EDUCATION 


Tum matter of Maharaja Sayajirao’s marriage was 
one which groatly exercised his adoptive mother 
and Sir T. Madhavrao. The latter* amusingly 
describes the labour of choosing a wifo. 

“Trusted emissaries started from Baroda,” he 
says, “ and went to divers countries, some travel- 
ling in disguise, and others with pomp and cir. 
cumstanco, In a short timo doscriptive letters, 
illustrated photographs, and complate horoscopes, 
' wonderfully showing all the planets in their best 
behaviour, poured in upon the Maharani in almost 
ombarrassing abundance. The blessing of tho tute- 
lary deities was devoutly invoked, the goodwill of 
the priests was propitiated, and astrologers in 
solomn conclave were biddon to unorringly inter- 
prot tho mystic influences of tho zodiac. But tho 
Maharani was also dosirous of fulfillmg more 
prosaic conditions, and she had to satisfy in her 
choico such worldly persons as the Governor- 
General’s Agent and tho Dewan of the State.” 

Tho Dowan (that is to say, Madhavrao himself) 
was sent in person to Poona to inspeot certain 
Maratha ladies; for the ficld was limited to the 
Mazatha raco, Several reported eligible happened, 
“by pure accident,” writes the Dewan with merry 
pen, to be presont in Poona when he arrived. “ We 

* Administration Report, 1878-9, 
39 
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saw thom, but wo could not docidedly approve of 
any of them.” The perplexed Maharani, thovofore, 
asked Sir ‘I, Madhavrao to “ oxtond tho politivo- 
xsthotio exploration” boyond Bombay Prosi- 
doncy, and “ the predostined, shaver of the ‘young 
Gackwar’s fortunes was at last found on the banks 
of tho Canvory.” : 

Tt was, in fact, in distant Tanjore that the Dowan 
of Baroda discovorod a snitablo bride, Shoe was a 
Princess Laxmibai of tho Mohite olan of tho 
Marathas, niece to tho husband of the Maharani of 
Tanjore. In ago sho was a year anda hall youngor 
than Sayajirao. Tho allianco scomed all that 
could bo dosired, as the Tanjore family was woll 
known; and tho announcement of tho choico was 
welcomed in Baroda. Tho Bombay Govornmont 
also signified its approval. 

At tho same time, but with loss difficulty, a 
bridegroom was choson for tho young Princoss 
Tarabai, whom it had boon docided to marry almost 
simultancously with her adoptive brother. ‘for hor 
Raja Sahob Ragunathrao, of Savantvadi, a sual 
Maratha Stato in tho south of Bombay Prosidenoy, 
was selected. As will bo soon, tho two unions 
turned out very difforently, 

It romainod now to fix an auspicious dato for 
the Maharaja’s wedding. Sir I. Madhavrao do- 
seribes* the difficultics which aroso, “ Tho ag- 
trological advisors of both sides were at first 
soriously divided in thoir viows as to which days 
tho planets most favoured. ‘Thoso on tho sido of 
tho bride desired to fix tho days most propitious 
to the bride, and similarly thoso on tho gido of the 

* Administration Report, 1870-80. 
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bridegroom were anxious to give preference to 
the day most propitious to the bridegroom. The 
controversy waxed warm, icolings of jealousy or 
Tiealry wore oxcited, proud challenges were uttered, 
and laymon wore in perploxity as to hew to bring 
about a compromise, However, after allowing 
the combatants a fair opportunity to display their 
learning, an agreomont was happily effected,” 

Tt is a curious picture, in view of the subsequent 
great reputation for enlightenment of the Prince 
whose wedding-day was in question, this sceno of 
wrangling astrologers; and Sir T. Madhavrao’s 
quaint stylo does not detract from the curiosity 
of it, 

Tho festivities had bogun before tho decision of 
the datco—as carly, indood, as December 12th, 1879 
—~and the Princess 'Tarabai’s marriage took place on 
December 21st. Tho Maharaja’s bride, however, 
did not arrive until the end of the month, and 
thon tho astrological battle took piace, Finally, 
January Oth having been agreed upon, and all the 
preliminary religious and social coromonics having 
boon performed, everything was ready for the 
groat oovasion, Baroda City was decorated with 
triumphal archos, its streets overflowing with 
processions, in which clephants, camels, and horses 
took thoir part, while music, both Indian and. 
European, filled the air, Along the route which 
tho Maharaja’s clophant was to pass wore lined the 
State troops and the polico, Starting from the 
Old Palaco at 3 p.m., and visiting firat tho temple 
of Raj Rajeshwar to receive the homage of the 
brido’a uncle and guardian, he then was joined 
by the Agent to tho Governor-Goneral, in whose 
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company he proceeded to tho Nazar Bag Palaco, 
which was to be the scone of tho wedding. 
We leave the deseription of the actual ceremony 
to Sir T. Madhavrao: aw 
“ The Palaco itself was the scone of many'intor- 
esting coremonics. ‘The tutolary deitios were 
being constantly propitiated, Prayors wore .con- 
stantly offered to the plancts to shod their benign 
influences. Tho pricsts were repeating ancient 
hymns in praiso of tho Almighty or ofloring 
abundant blessings to tho bride and bridegroom, 
... The actual marriago coromony itself was 
extremoly interesting, The bride and bridegroom 
stood facing cach other, taking thoir stand on 
heaps of consecrated corn, but with a thick curtain 
held up betweon them. Both wore rich clothes 
and ornaments of anciont stylo, but tho brido was 
covered with a veil to protect hor from the public 
gaze. In this position the family pricsts solemnly 
recited anciont toxts and went through mystio 
ceremonics. Just when the propitious hour 
atruck the curtain dropped, and then it was that, 
really or conventionally, the bride and bridegroom 
first saw coach othor, Showors of coloured rice 
were discharged upon tho happy pair from all 
around, accompanicd by fervent bonedictions. 
The bride is given away by hor father or guardian, 
and the gift is mado by pouring water mixed with 
rico into tho hand of the bridegroom, followed by 
‘ placing the hand of the ono on that of tho other, 
During o subsequent ceromouy the fathor or 
guardian of tho bride says to tho bridogroom and 
to all his party: ‘ This child, horotofore affection- 
atoly brought up by mo, has now been given to 
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you. Do you hereaftor tenderly take care of her 
ag your own...’ The bride .and bridegroom 
make solemn promises of fidelity to each other. 
The- bridegroom conducts the bride to a block of 
stone Near the altar of fire, and makes her stand 
on it, and says: ‘ Behold this immovable stone on 
which. you are standing. May your constancy to 
me be as immovable as this stone!’ The couple 
walk seven paces on heaps of corn, at each step 
the bridegroom offering good wishes to the bride 
in respect of health, strength, longevity, con- 
stancy, abundance, progeny, and prosperity. A 
long succession of picturesque and primitive cere- 
monies of this sort were gone through at the Palace, 
in accordance with a ritual of unknown antiquity. 
The carth has changed, races have altered in their 
distribution and destinies, empires have risen and 
fallen, yet that ritual remains the same.” 

The rojoicings in connection with the two 
weddings continued until January 16th, thus 
lasting « whole month, Ono of the most notable 
ovents was tho laying of the foundation-stone of a 
new Palace, tho Laxmi Vilas, “ the house of the 
pleasures of Laxmi,” so named with an allusion 
to tho young Maharani, although her name was 
changed on marriage to Chimnabai, Sir Richard 
Templo came from Bombay with the Commander- 
in-Chief, General Warre, to be present on the 
occasion, ‘The day chosen was January 12th, and 
the stono was laid by Mz. Melville in the presence 
of the Maharaja and his guests, Both the Agent 
and Sir Richard made speeches in which they 
expressed the best wishes for the future welfare 
of the royal ‘tenants of the Laxmi Vilas Palace. 
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The building was not completed until 1890, and by 
that time, alas ! Hor Highness was dead. 

Now, therefore, Maharaja Sayajirao was a 
mazried man. A description given of him artéw 
months lator by W. W. Locke, who during tho 
months from May to October rolioved Muiot of 
his duties as tutor, represents him as “ vory much 
like an English schoolboy, with good health and 
high spirits.’ Melvillo about the samo timo 
describes him as ‘ thoughtful, good-tompercd, and 
determined.” 

Elliot, on his return, was able to state that tho 
marriage ceremonies had not soriously interfered 
with his pupil’s work, It was planned, however, 
to make his education moro intensive than over, 
in view of an early termination of his minority. 
The Viceroy, Lord Ripon, was in favour of this, 
and, in spite of some opposition, finally had 
his way, fixing the date for Decombor 28th, 
1881, whon the Maharaja would bo well over 
eighteen, 

Sir T. Madhavrao’s attitude, on the suggestion 
of an early majority, was that Tis Highnoss’s carly 
education mast be hurried on. In his opinion ho 
had much to learn, cspecially in reference to his 
futuro work. “In Native States,” he urgod, 
‘much (probably too much) dopends on the 
personal character and capacity of the ruler.” The 
science and art of ruling such a Stato today was 
“quite beyond tho dreams of Hyder Ali, Ranjit 
Singh, and Damajirao.” Accordingly, in August, 
1880, he drew up a long memorandum on the 
principles on which the Maharaja should govern, 
such as that he shoyld bo taught that ho was 
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made for the people of Baroda, not they for him; 
that everything should be subordinated to their 
welfaro, otc. 

This memorandum tho Dewan passed to Taliot, 
who thorewpon proposed a change of curriculum. 
Tho, young Gaokwar should romain at the Raja’s 
School, but his instruction should be carricd on 
entirely alono. Tho emulation with which it had 
been dosired to furnish him had scarcely beon 


suocessful. When his carlicr Maratha school- ° 


follows had failed to. keep pace with him, a Brahman 
boy, Godbole, hac beon introduced to give him 
stimulus in his work and montal companionship, 
Even his presence would only be a hindrance. in 
tho last stage of His [Highness’s education, so he 
should bo sont to the High School. 

It had originally beon intonded that the poriod 
of the finishing cducation should be spread over 
soveral years, and that it should includo a tour of 
inspection of Baroda’s public officos and institu- 
tions, and of the country. districts, But if tho 
assumption: of power by the Maharaja was to tako 
place in Docember, 1881, a. much shorter pro 
grammo was. nocossary. Accordingly, it. was 
decided that in March a nino months’ course of 
lectures on the principles. and practice of good. 
government should bogin, whilo the tour of inspeo- 
tion must bo loft over until after tho RSD HOR of 
power. 

Tt waa, indeed; a heavy task which the Maharaja 
was called upon to face in the last nine months of 
his. minority, It is true that moat of his ordinary 
studies hitherto, with the oxcoption of Gujarati, 
Urdu, and arithmetic, wore dropped to make time 
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for tho lectures. But, ovon so, the list of lectures 
has a most formidable look: 

Twenty-three by the Dowan on general govorn~ 
ment principles, with some minor ones on tho 
behaviour of a Prince. . 

Twenty-seven by Kazi Shahabuddin, Sar Subha 
(equivalent to Revenue Commissioner) of Baroda, 
on revenuo matters. 

Eighteen by Cursetji Rustonji, Chief Justice, on 
the law of the land. 

Seven by J. 8. Gadgil, Judgo of the High Court, 
on Hindu law. 

Six by V. J. Kirtane, Naib (Assistant) Dewan, 
on police matters. 

Nine by Pestonji Jehangir, Scttlement Officer 
and Military Secretary, on the affairs of his two 
departments; and 

Certain other lectures by A. H. Tahmane on 
accounts, and by C. R. Thanawalla on law. 

These lectures were delivered in English, and wo 
are assured by Wlliot that His Highness devoted 
to them all tho powers of mind which he possessed, 
One must suppose that it was very necossary for 
him to do so, as ho was not at that time proficiont 
in English. 

Elliot bears witness to the excollence of tho 
matter and the charm of the delivery of the 
Dewan’s lectures, the results of the varied experi- 
ence of a long life spent at Indian Courts. Their 
text is preserved in a privately printed work 
entitled Minor Hints, and they certainly contain 
much sound advice on all sorts of matters con- 
nected with government, varying from the ele- 
mentary, almost the trivial, to the very subtle. 
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“A Maharaja,” says Sir T. Madhavrao, for 
instance, “ ought not to overburdon himsolf with 
work. He ought not to undortake go much work 
that his health would suffer theroby, that his 
recreations would bo out off or reduced, and that 
the work itself could not bo dono with that know~ 
ledge and deliboration which are nocessary for it 
proper performance.” 

Again, “Tho domand for the best Ministors is 
especially imporative in Baroda, because of its 
situation and circumstances, There is probably 
no other Native State in all India which has to deal 
with interests moro involved, more intricate, and 
more trying to the intellect, And thore is probably 
no othor Native State which is more exposed to 
public observation and criticism,” 

Sir T. Madhavrao is very staunch in his support 
of the Paramount Powor, whose might, reason, and 
justice he omphasises. Tho bost way to con- 
ciliato tho British Govornmont, ho says, is to govern 
tho State well. Troatios must be sorupulously 
obsorved, Seorot omissarics of forcign Powors 
must bo kept away, and all disputes with Native 
States must be reforred to the British Govornmont. 
Advice given by that Government must always bo 
listoned to—-tho advico, that is to say, of the 
Viceroy in Council, not necessarily that of a loon] 
subordinate, to which the treaties do not bind His 
Highness to liston, But tho Rosident must always 
be treated with respect, and freoly consulted, 
And go on. 

Against some of the othor looturers it has boon 
objected that their deliverancos were moro oal~ 
culated to show off their own orudition than to 
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educate the Maharaja, that they have the offect 
of an attempt to impress a boy of eighteon with tho 
idea of bis backwardness and incapacity for 
personal administration, Whether this otiticism 
is quite just it is diffiowlt to say, oven aftor reading 
some of the lectures. It must be remombored 
that to the lecturers, as to their hearer, Wnglish 
was a foreign tongue; and translation of thought 
plays many tricks, Moreover, excellent officials 
often havo little capacity for oral instruction. 
* * oy * * 


With the arrival of December the third and last 
stage in the young Mahavaja’s oducation came to 
anend. He had listencd assiduously to tho lectures, 
making notes as they procecded, and asking any 
questions he might like to put. In tho intorvals 
between them he was given such books to road 
as were thought of service. Now, in tho opinion 
of his guardians, he might be pormiticd to exercise 
the powers of his position, though, as wo shall soo, 
thore were some peoplo who thought that ho still 
required lending-strings, 

Speaking at the present day, Jlis fighnoss 
regrets that he attained his official majortly so 
young. Threo more years of education, ho feels, 
would have done him good,* and taught him many 
of the smaller things which ho was forced to noglect, 


* Tn an article contributed to Whe Nineteenth Cont y in 
February, 1901, ho wrote to tho eamo offeot, adding: “Tor 
instance, I might have beon brought mare in contact with the 
people and the chiefs, and might havo txavolled moro ahout 
the State and India.” As wo have acon, it had originally beon 
gs that ho should spend somo timo in a tour of his 

tale. 
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and had to study later, when he had leisure for 
them. Jt was fortunate, howovor, socing that 
dime was so limited, that he had the wisdom 40 
devote himsolf particularly to tho moro important 
subjects connected wilh the art of government, and 
that, having a logical and argumentative mind, hoe 
was ablo to grasp thom sufliciontly woll to throsh 
them out with bis ministers later. 


CHAPTER VI 
PERSONAL RULD BEGINS 


Tau investiture of Sayajirao III. with the full 
powers of government took place in December, 
1881. The festivities in connection with it began 
on the 24th, and continued for eight days. The 
actual ceremony was performed on the morning of 
the 28th in a durbar tent in the grounds of the 
Nazar Bag Palace. The Viceroy of India, being 
unable to come to Baroda himself, was represented 
by Sir James Fergusson, Governor of Bombay, 
who, on his behalf, presented tho Maharaja with 
the robes of State, placed him on the gadi, and 
made the speech declaring him a ruler in his own 
right. 

Everything, Sir James declared, promised iis 
Highness a prosperous and happy lifo, but the 
duration of that happinoss would greatly depend 
on his appreciation of its conditions and uses. Tho 
time had gone when territories and populations 
would be regarded by sovereigns as tho instrn- 
ments of their personal glory and ploasure. Thrones 
and dynasties existed for higher ends. Happily, 
there were rewards for the faithful discharge of 
daty; but to gain thom there must ever be kept in 
view an aim above self-gratification, or even human 
praise, a denial to self of that which would injure 
others or impede one’s own usefulness. If, how- 
ever, the Prince would subordinato his own desires 
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to the good of his subjects, thon he would be loved 
by them, and would ever onjoy the Imperial favour. 

The Maharaja read a roply in English, in which 
he oxpressed his gratitude for all that tho British 
Government had dono for his State and himsolf, 
and mado special acknowledgmont of tho sorvicos 
of Mr. Molvillo, of his predecessor, Sir Richard 
Meade, and of Sir T. Madhavrao. Ife promised, 
as his futuro policy, to bo sincoroly loyal to tho 
Empress of India, and to strive for the good of his 
people. 

Spocches on occasions lilko this will always scem, 
when read in the cold light of lator days, a trifle 
inflated. But it must be admitted that Sir James 
Fergusson’s words on tho conduct nocessary to 
obtain the rewards that aro to be obtained by the 
faithful discharge of duty wore an unconscious 
prophecy. Thoy became, as it wore, on inspira~ 
tion to the Princo whom ho was addressing. 

x P * * x 

Tho Maharaja of cighteon was now ruler in fact, 
instoad of only in name. But that ho was nob 
even now an absolute rulor ho was speedily mado 
awaro. JLis presonco was dosived at tho Residonoy, 
whero the Agent to tho Govermor-Gonoral informed 
him that there wore cortain matters connected with 
Baroda with which ho would bo expected to rofrain 
from interfering for anothor two yoars. Being as 
yot, as ho says himsolf, only a schoolboy, with less 
than six years of education behind him, he was in 
no position to arguo with the representative of the 
Government of India, and gavo the promiso re- 
quired of him. At the end of tho two yoars ho was to 


find that he was still expected to leave these matters 
5 
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alone, To the present day it has romained galling 
to him that tho question of the oquipment of tho 
Baroda State Army is ono which he may not be 
allowed to decide, To be asked to keep his forces 
efficient without being permitted actually to mako 
them so does not seem to him reasonable. 

This, however, is anticipating; for ‘no’ “such 
discussion occurred at the beginning of the reign. 
What occupied tho Maharaja’s attention at present 
was the putting into practice of the theories of 
good government which ho had assiduously been 
trying to learn during the last period of his 
minority. 

Had His Highness been obliged to take over the 
government of Baroda in tho condition in which 
his predecessor had left it, he would have beon 
faced with an almost superhuman task. Baroda 
in 1875 was on the very verge of bankruptcy. Mal- 
hazrrao had showered gifts upon his friends out of 
the public funds, leaving unpaid the sardars, or 
military olass, the bankers, the jewellers, and 
anyone,’ indeed, whom hoe could leave unpaid. 
The State records wore in ‘dire confusion,” as 
Melville wrote in his introduction to tho first 
Administration Report of tho new roign, and thore 
was not even a list of the Palace jowels, ostimated 
to be worth £4,000,000. The people wore 
grievously overtaxed and ground down by the 
revenue-farmers. In the towns—as, of course, in 
the country—sanitation was non-oxjstont. In the 
samo Administration Report Sir T. Madhavrao 
writes that the number of victims of cholera, must 
continue unless the drainage and water-supply are 
improved.’ In Baroda City itself, “in many ill. 
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ventilated houses, men, women, and childron live 
together with horses, bullocks, and goats in a dim 
dungeon light.” 

The Dowan and his assistants had sot thomselves 
to,work hard after the romoval of Malharrac, In 
the first placo a Contral Government was orected, 
presided ovor by tho Dewan, and comprising 
seventeen principal dopartmonts, Civil and 
criminal justice was reorganisod; for, though 
adequate civil and criminal codes had beon pre- 
pared in Khandorao’s roign, it required mon of 
good charactor to administer thom, who so far had 
been lacking, Tho iniquitous rovenue-farming 
system was abolished, and “ryotwary” estab- 
lished in its placo, cach ryot to pay a fixed assoss- 
ment. The land assessment genorally, ono of the 
main grievances of tho last two reigns, was con- 
siderably lowered. With the roform of tho customs 
duties, anothor great gricvance, it was found 
impossiblo to procced at once, owing to tho im- 
menso complexity and oxtraordinary inequalitios 
of the prevailing systom. A beginning was mado 
with tho cleansing and improvemont of Baroda 
City, but not much could bo dono mntil the wator- 
supply could be increased. A schomo for medical 
aid all over tho Stato was considored, and tho 
sorvicos of a medical officer was asked for from 
tho Governmont of India. 

For these and numorous other reforms it was 
necessary to find money, and tho chiof way to find 
money was to save it. Were, in Baroda, thore was 
a wide field for economy. Tho Palavo exponses 
had been enormous, and some of the debts which 
Malharrao left bohind him had, in justice, to be 
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paid, But it was possible to effect an immediate 
retrenchment by, cutting off the allowances to the 
late Maharaja’s favourites and dependents. Some- 
thing could be done, too, though less easily, to 
make these people disgorge their plunder from 
the public funds in the past. The grea staff of 
singers, dancers, musicians, and athletes attached 
to the Palace was not dismissed, but no new 
appointments were made, 

A more difficult problem was to deal with the 
profuse waste of money on “ charity”? and sup- 
posedly pious objects. Baroda had Jong had 
the reputation of being a Dharm Raj, or kingdom 
of charity, and this reputation had not been 
lessened under Malharrao. Mlelvillo tells of tho 
daily feeding of 7,000 Hindus and 3,000 Moham-~ 
medans, at a cost to the State of £200,000 a year. 
This could not at once be done away with, except 
at the cost of popularity for the now régime, but 
in- the Administration Report of 1878-9 there is 
recorded a permanent reduction of R. 10,000 in 
Palace expenses, which had been devoted to free 
meals for Mohammedans. 

In the previous Report Melvillo had written: 
“T belicve that, if the truth wore known, it would 
be found that not much short of a quartor of the 
wholo revenues of the Stato aro devoted to 
religious and charitable purposes.” With all tho 
badness of his character, Malharrao had been 
“pious,” and a horde of undeserving holy men had 
flourished in his reign. It was an invidious task 
to check expenditure of this kind, nor did the 
attempt enjoy the sympathy of the Maharani and 
other Palace ladies. “The Royal ladies,” writes 
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Sir T, Madhavrao,* “ prompted by the Shastras to 
incessant bonovolence, make now vows and under- 
take now rites, the morit of the largo usual charities 
being too much rogarded by thoso ladies as be- 
longing to those who originally instituted thom. 
Yet the ladics are unwilling to allow reductions in 
these tésual charities initiated by their predeces- 
sors. In the course of my exporicnce of Native 
Statos I havo come across pious Brahmans being 
still employed in forvently praying for the long life 
of Maharajas long sinco demised.” 

However, retrenchment was gradually effected, 
and unnecessary expenditure avoided in all 
directions, so that, while just claims, of no light 
nature, against the lato Maharaja were met, and 
great sums of monoy were spont on public works, 
when Sayajirao ITI, took up the reins of govern- 
ment he found no legs than a crore and a half of 
rupecs in resorve in his treasury. 

Many allusions will be made heveafter to the 
innumorable usoful activitics of tho Madhavrao 
administration of Baroda, and it is unnecessary 
hero to give a comploto history of reforms in tho 
State betweon May, 1875, and Decomber, 1881. 
It may suffice to say that undor Sir T. Madhavrao, 
in addition to tho reforms already mentioned, a 
Sottlemont Dopartmont was instituted, which at 
least began to tacklo the thorny question of 
alienation of land; some, if rather cautious, stops 
were taken to free the people from vexatious 
taxation; arrears which wore obviously beyond 
tho means of tho agrioulturalists to pay were 
written off; assessments woro reduced; the Public 

* Administration Report, 1876-7, 
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Works Department was changed from a hopelessly 
incompetent to an efficient organisation; Baroda 
City was provided with a Public Park and the 
nucleus of a State Library; a Vernacular Education 
Department was formed, and Baroda College was 
opencd; a Medical Department was created, , and 
a beginning made of systematic medical réliof in 
the district headquarters. 

The question of communications also had 
serious attention. The Dewan, from his past 
experience in India, was an enthusiast for good 
roads; but the terrible cost of road-metalling in 
Baroda “ has made us pause,” he wrote in his first 
Administration Report. The main streots of the 
city were put in good order. Tor tho districts, 
Sir T. Madhavrao gave consideration to the possi- 
bilities of cheap light railways. As we shall sco 
in the chapter on railways, however, not very 
much progress was made until tho Maharaja 
attained his majority. 

Altogether it must be admitted that Sir ‘T. 
Madhavrao, by what he did as Dewan of Baroda, 
showed that he fully deserved the honorary title 
of Raja which was bestowed on him at tho Imperial 
Assemblago of January, 1877. 


CHAPTER VIT 

TIL MAN AND (LE) MAGMUNE 
Tun groat difficulty which Maharaja Sayajirao 
folt whon he became the actual rulor of Baroda was 
still the lack of frionds and companions. It was 
even more a handicap now than in his boyhood, 
for his great necd. was sympathotic advice. If, A. H. 
Elliot, his work as tutor being ended, retired from 
his post on January Ist, 1882, though ho remained 
another month in Baroda to complete the volume 
on tho State for the official Gazellecr of the Bombay 
Presidency. The Maharaja was loth to part with 
him, and obtained from Bombay tho loan of his 
further services, which wore, however, employed 
chiefly in the very important Scttlomont Dopart- 
ment. 

Tho Marathi Life of His Highnoss makes it clear 
that it was a popular idoa thab Tlliot had a com- 
ploto hold over the mind and opinions of his formor 
pupil, who, it was suspected, would in timo 
become a nasték (unholiover)! Such jealousy is, 
perhaps, inovitablo whore a British official oxorcises 
influence in an Indian Stato, But it undoubtedly 
mado the Maharaja’s task tho harder. 

Tho same Marathi Life spoaks of the lack of 
sympathy for the Maharaja at the beginning of his 
reign, shown alike by his officors and by tho publio, 
whereby, howover anxious ho might bo to initiate 
reforms, he was unablo to mako any immediate 
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changes in the working of the administration. Ne 
says himself that he was conscious of being very 
much alono in the world, and found his Ministers 
only too willing to throw the decision of every 
matter, great or small, upon him. They did not 
say to him, ‘“‘ You decide upon more important 
affairs, while we look after the minor ones?’ Ho 
must take the responsibility for all decisions. At 
the same time they had their own ideas of what 
he ought to do, and expected him to do it, 
Maharaja Sayajirao was never a man who could 
not brook opposition. In fact, he is, perhaps, 
unique among Indian Princes in his toleration of 
expressions of opinion contwary to his own. He 
has liked, and still likes, to hear the honest views 
of other mon. What he has always demanded is 
that he shall be convinced before he gives way; 
* and being, in his own words, “logical and argu- 
mentative,’ he can only be convinced by the 
exertion of his opponent’s full reasoning powers. 
He insists on getting down to the bottom of things. 
Nothing can give a botter idea of tho variety 
and complexity of the questions brought up for 
decision in tho carly part of his rule than a 
study of the “Huzur Ordors.”* Whon ho began 
* ‘Theso Huzur, or Royal, Orders, of whioh there have beon 
49,472 in the course of forty-four years, embody an instructive 
diary of His Highnoss’s opinions during the poriod of his 
personal administration; for it has beon his practico, in giving 
tho orders, to point out the general prineiples on which ho 
acty, to be circulated afterwards for the guidanoco of hia affairs. 
A two-volume compendium has been propared and printed 
in the Marathi language, abbreviating and classifying tho 
Moharaja’s observations ag set out in his orders, Ag an 
example of this guide for officers, we may take tho following 
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to govorn in person, the powers of tho various 
officers were not fixed, no gonoral principles had 
becn laid down, nor was thore a body of precedents 
for guidance. He had himself to go into evory~ 
thing before him. How trivial were somo of tho 
matters brought up for his decision can be easily 
illustrated. i 

In 1882 he was asked to sanction tho oxponditure 
of less than cight annas for candles when ho rode 
‘one night to the Residency on an olephant, the 
expenditure of one rupee cight annas on tho 
purchase of gunny-sacks, and tho transfor of one 
acre from waste to arablo land. In 1883 ho 
was asked to agree to tho grant of a quarter acre 
of land for sinking a public well. In 1885 the 
question of a monthly rent of four rupecs for a 
house to be used ag a village school required his 
consent, Some years lator ho noted in an order 
that he had spent timo and enorgy in disposing of 
cases asking for sanctions for a door-handle and 
a mat! 


extract, reforring to tho subject, just mentionod, of diver- 
goncos of opinion: 

“Tn some cases whore ILis Highness has cortain inclinations 
or conviolions of his own, he yiolds to tho prossing recommond- 
ations of tho higher officials, cilher oul of deference to their 
position, or in order to Lost their capacities and to allow them 
to show rogults in their own way, so that thoy may not bo 
discouraged for want of sulliciont latitude. Ilo novor fails, 
howover, to oxpress his own views, evon whon giving sanction 
against thoso viows.” 

This may soo inconsistent with the statoment abovo, that 
he insists on being convinced bofore giving way. But ob- 
viously thore is o distinolion botwoon giving way on a 
mattor of principle and giving way to test tho theories of 
tho opposition. 
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Maharaja Sayajirao, while appreciating that he 
learnt the petty details of administration and 
acquired a fund of general information by this 
laborious training, was speedily convinced of the 
necessity of organising the powers of departmental 
heads and their subordinates. This, again, en= 
tailed strenuous work, though more worthy of his 
mental exertions than sanctions for door-handles 
and mats, There was no settled procedure for 
the presentation of cases to him, no propor pre- 
paration by the minister who should have been 
responsible for it, no clear recording of depart- 
mental opinion as to the issues involved, Sir 
T, Madhavrao, when conducting tho administra~ 
tion,, must, of course, have had some method, or 
he would never have been able to accomplish what 
he did in Baroda, But all scoms to havo been 
forgotten in the dislocation caused by the handing 
over of the reins of government, so that what came 
before His Highness were multitudes of files, or 
even loose correspondence, from which he was 
asked to form his opinion on the morits of a case. 
The waste of time was enormous, 

Fortunately, if thoro is one thing to which tho 
Maharaja attaches ospecial importanco in life, it 
is system. Ho has evon beon accused, though in 
no unfriendly spirit, of over-systomatising his 
government, so that he leaves small scope for the 
ministers to use their abilities, This is by no 
means his view, which is well set out in o letter 
written to his nephew Ganpatrao on taking up 
some official work in 1898. ‘Do not attompt,” 
he writes, “to contraliso evorything in your own 
hands, like our old people; but try to decentralise, 
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and teach every subordinato of yours to do his 
work and uso his brain and authority.” 

Similarly, in a Huzur Ordor hoe writes: “ Toads 
of departments should not coucentrato all their 
powers in themselves, but should decentraliso, 
dividing thom among their subordinates, and 
allowing them to assumo duo responsibility with 
regard to thoso powers.” 

We shall rovort to this mattor later, whon the 
systom will appear more in working order; for it 
will not be imaginod, of course, that the young 
Maharaja in his carly reign cithor had a systom 
planned out or was ablo readily to imposo his 
idoas upon his officers, Jor ovor thirtcon years— 
1895 seoms to mark an opoch in tho roign—he was 
still learning the business of a ruler, while his 
ministers, unwilling to believe that ho was ripoving 
into a skilled administrator, wero still fighting for 
supromacy. 

To learn his business tho Maharaja devoted all 
his onergy, almost all his hows, His lifo was 
regulated by tho clock, as in the days whon ho was 
still Hliot’s pupil. Ho was up at sunriso, took 
light rofreshmont, walked or rode, worked till 
lunch-time, thon aftor a briof rost worked again 
until tea, A little rocroation, roading or talking, 
followed, “thon an ovening walk. After dinner 
came reading until cloven o'clock, when he retired 
to bed, Such, iudeod, has been his goneral pro. 
gramme in Baroda for fifty years, nor has he varied 
it, more than he can help, when away from his 
capital. Tho amount of physical exorciso has 
diminished, but its rogularity nevor. The atton-' 
tion to work is undiminished, 
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‘It will have been gathored, moreovor, that when 
he worked there, was no pretence at working, In 
his determination to introduce method into the 
departments of State he insisted on dealing with 
them personally, setting aside ono day a week. for 
each of the principal ones. In the end ho had all 
their essential details at his finger-tips. 

“There has been no room in my life for relaxa~ 
tion,” observed His Highness one day on the 
voyage out to India in November, 1925, “ That 
is a mistake which I would rectify if I could live 
my life again.” Characteristically, what was at 
the back of his mind was that by some rolaxation 
from the daily round of work in youth his health 
today would have been better, and he might have 
been able to spend more months of the year in 
Baroda—working on the spot. He made himself 
too much of a machine, he remarked on another 
oceasion; and now the machine will not carry on 
its functions as well as he would wish it to. Still, 
it was his natural temperament, as well as his 
training, which caused him to lay down for himsolf 
80 exacting a rulo of life, 

Thore is no doubt, howover, that his insistonce on 
regular oxorcise has enabled him to carry out tho 
rest of his heavy daily programme in comparatively 
good health, oven down to tho presont day. Ho 
has been a notable rider. Tho best of horses, 
says the Marathi Life, could not maintain thoir 
stamina under His Highness’s long and strenuous 
rides. Twenty miles every day used to be his 
custom. The royal stables in Baroda are fine 
buildings, though now, in the age of the motor. 
car, the number of horses in them is reduced., 
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As a hunter His Highness has mado his mark. 
Eleven tigers have fallon to his riflo, and as regards 
black buck, duck, and othor lessor game, his 
reputation as a shot is high. As far as possible, 
with the development of Baroda State, the royal 
preserves have beon maintained, especially boyond 
Makarpura, so dear to Maharaja Khanderao’s 
heart. Today, however, theso presorves ace little 
of their master, though tho sport which thoy 
provide is always to bo had by visitors to the State, 

Walking, as has bcen mentionod, has always been 
a favourite exorcise with His Highness. Even in 
hilly country, such as Mahableshwar and the 
Nilgiris, he would not forgo it, and in such walks 
his companions used to find it difficult to keep 
pace with him, In his capital itsolf he still con- 
trives to get about two hours’ walking in tho 
early morning and tho evening. On board ship, 
too, during his many voyages, he hag been an 
indefatigablo promenader; nor is his rapid paco 
approciably diminished by such obstacles as deck- 
chairs and porambulators, as anyono who has 
accompanied him can testify. 

Among athletic sports, his chief game since 
boyhood has beon lawn tennis, which ho was still 
playing in 1926, aftor his sixty-third birthday. 
Of oricket he writes in 1904 to J. M. I. Patol, a 
well-known performer in India: “I have not 
myself played the gamo, but I havo had it taught 
to all my sons by professonial Parsi cricketers.”’* 


* His Highnoss’s third son, Princo Shivajirac, showod 
promising orickoting form at Oxford. In tho Freshmon’s 
matoh of 1911 ho scored 10 and 61, and in a subsequent trial 
4 and 61, which secured him o placo in four of the Univorsity 
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“Tt has always beon my desire,” he continues, 
“to sco open-air pastimes in my torritory, and I 
have myself triéd to develop some of thom... . 
The need for recreation scems 10 grow greator and 
greater, and indeed indispensable, as the race of 
life gets keenor and tho pace swilter.” 

Maharaja Sayajirac’s patronage of athletics is 
well shown by the fact that tho seventh annual 
Hind Vijaya Gymkhana was held in Baroda on 
December 23rd to 26th, 1925, when nearly 2,200 
entries were reccived from various parts of Wostorn 
India, as well as Baroda itself, and a long pro- 
gramme was carried out of running, jumping, 
wrestling, gymnastics, ctc., and of Indian games, 
such as atya-patya, khokho, hututu, and farigatka, 
Even women and girls took part in this Gymkhana, 
though not in public. Tho Maharaja and Maharani, 
with the junior members of the royal family, wero 
all present on the last day, when a crowd of about 
10,000 people witnessed tho final events and the 
prize-giving, It is His Highness’s ambition to 
turn this Gymkhana into tho Olympic Games of 
India, and a handsome subvention is paid to it 
annually from the Baroda Treasury. 


fixtures. In sovon comploted innings ho made 07 (inoluding 51 
not oub v. Kent), with an average of J616. Noxt year, aftor 
92 in the Senior’s match and 31 in tho Trial, ho played against 
bdth the South Africans and the Australians (it was the year 
of the Triangular Tournament), making 62 and 0 v. the formor 
and 17 and 12 v. the latter. Wisdon’s Cricketers’ Annual for 
1913 says: “ Marly in tho season the Gackwad of Baroda 
batted in such good style that ho seemed almost certain of 
a ‘blue, but a serious accidont—susteined away from tho 
field—out short his cricket.” 
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It may be added that tho name of tho Maharaja 
Gackwar of Baroda figures among those of tho 
Vice-Presidents of the now Indian Gymkhana Club 
at Osterley. 

As tho lato Dowan of Baroda, Sir Maunbhai 
Mehta, puts it, His Highnesss is a firm boliover in 
tho motto mens sana in corpore sano, 


CHAPTER VIII 
DISTRIOL TOURS 


Onn of Maharaja Sayajirao’s earliest acts after his 
assumption of control was the visitation of tho 
whole of his kingdom, a part of his education 
which, through the curtailment of the period of 
his minority, had hitherto been noglected. It is, 
perhaps, noteworthy that tho first district tour, 
the journey to Kadi, began in November, 1882, 
and that the 29th of the previous month had seen 
the retirement from the office of Dowan of Sir T. 
Madhavrao, who was sucoceded by Kazi Shaha- 
buddin, the former Revenue Commissioner. 

The conflict of wills between a young ruler and 
an old minister is a frequont occurrence in history. 
His Highness, thirteen years later, in a confidential 
letter to V. M. Samarth, then Subha of Baroda, 
speaking of the frequency of changes of ministers, 
says that Sir T. Madhavrao left ‘‘ not oxpecting, 
I suppose, to be always entirely satisfied with tho 
course things would take. It is not oasy,” he gooa 
on, ‘‘ for a man who has ruled a State with supreme 
authority, and stood, in fact, almost in the position 
of a Raja, to step down to a less commanding level, 
where his will would not be so entirely absolute.” 

Though Sir T, Madhavrao may have felt, after 
his more than seven years in tho dewanship of 
Baroda, that he was no longer required for the 
government of the State, he left with a proud 
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record of work accomplished. Lo had dono for 
Baroda what ho had previously done for “ tho 
priest-ridden, dobt-burdenod State of Travancore,” 
as Elliot called it; and on tho foundations which he 
laid the modorn progressive Baroda has been built. 

With the change of Dowan accomplished and 
a moro docile Minister installed in offico, Maharaja 
Sayajirao set out on his trip. He recalls that it 
was on his way to Kadi, at Ahmodabad railway- 
station, that ho first partook of European food—a 
startling innovation for a Hindu ruler, as it 
appeared then. His tour lasted for two months, 
during which ho visited every town and every 
considerable village of the largest of the four 
prants which composed his kingdom, and made 
himself generally acquainted with overy available 
detail concerning it, 

This visitation ho extonded to Naosari in 1883-4, 
to Baroda prant in 1884-5, and to Amzyoli, tho 
Kathiawar section of his Stato, in 1886-7, 80 thal 
ho was able to write to his youngor brothor Sampa- 
trao in January, 1887, of “tho last of my first 
tours in the kingdom.” Ho had now acquired 
that first-hand knowledgo of his voalm which had 
rightly boon hold a most important part of his 
training as a rulor, [fo had seon ovory taluka 
(sub-distriot*) of ovory prant, oxamined tho local 
records, even down to those of many of tho villagos, 
inspected tho officos, schools, and othor buildings, 
and roviowed tho police. 

This practice of district-touring Tis Highnoss 

* Thoro is actually anothor unil, the viding, inbormediato 
between tho prant and tho taluka } but it is diMloult to find 


oxaot English oquivalonts for {hese terms, 
6 
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has never dropped, in spite of his numerous visits 
to Europe. In the winter of 1925-6 he jomwnoyed 
to Dabhoi, and various other parts of Baroda 
prant, to South and West Kadi, to Dwarka (Okha- 
mandal), and to the main division of Amreli; and, 
had there been time, he would have seen more of 
Naosari than was allowed by his few railway 
journeys through it, 

The routine of a swari (tour) has been very 
completely organised by him. On tho first visit 
to Kadi a most elaborate bullock-train was re- 
quired to move his camp, employing, it is said, 
two thousand animals. Now everything has been 
worked out on a thorough system, so as to be ready 
automatically when needed, tents and all, accord- 
ing to the size and character of the places visited. 
No great staff is required to do the-work, which is 
in keeping with the love of simplicity that has 
increasingly marked His Highness through his 
reign, His travel-wardrobe has been similarly ent 
down, -He tells how in the old days he used to bo 
accompanied by a staff of thirty valets, who would 
bring with them all his clothes, from the ago of 
sixteen upwards. Now he is content, on tour, with 
the services of one valet, and a few changes of dress, 

The vast railway progress in Baroda has, of 
course, made for simplicity, as overy town in the 
State can today be reached by light railway. 
Again, adequate rest-houses have been built in 
every considerable place, lessening the number of 
tents required, When the decision has beon made 
to visit a spot, the necessary tents are erected in 
advance, the whole party travels by ‘train, and 
only the State elephants make the journey on foot. 
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The procedure on swart is much the same evory- ~ 

where. As soon as possiblo after arrival at his 
destination, Maharaja Sayajirao receives tho town 
or the rural leadors at a durbax, somotimos two 
durbars, accepts tho gifts of flowors, fruit, voge- 
tables, otc., and listens to any complaints which 
they have to put forward, such as lack of roads 
or of water, over-taxation, and so on. He has 
’ always made a point also, from the timo of his 
first trip to Kadi, of having presented to him tho 
prominent local represontatives of tho arts, scionces, 
and crafts. After the durbar ho has, ready pre- 
pared for him, the local reports, with which ho 
quickly makes himself acquainted. On the noxt 
day he likes to visit, almost unattended, somo of 
the neighbouring villages, and to look personally 
into the causes of complaint without ceremony or 
official interference. He may go on his round on 
horse, on elephant, in a carriage, or oven in a 
bullock-cart, as may be most convoniont, motoring: 
being so often out of tho question, owing to 
.Baroda’s paucity of motalled roads. 

It is his custom to quostion casual pooplo, ovon 
of the sweopor casto, it may bo, and to got from 
them suggestions as to how things can bo improved. 

“Such suggestions are notod down for him, and 
afterwards considered. 

Tirst-hand information is a passion with him. 
He wishes to keop in direct touch with his peoplo, 
and. prides himself on his accessibility to all. His 
thoory is that he should be always opon to reovive 
complaints and criticism. With regard to tho airing 
of grievances, ho says that he has during his reign 
provided tho proper channels by which thoy can be 
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redressed, But he does not want too much of the 
“middleman” system, which would lead his 
people to look on their Maharaja as unapproach- 
able, and at the same time give the middleman 100 
great a sense of his own importance. Thore must 
be no wall built up between ruler and ruled.* 
Generally speaking, there is little pomp abont 
His Highness’s provincial tours. The long cero- 
monios of the durbars are inevitable. (‘‘ Ono 
must make a response to the people,” he remarked 
once, after a specially protracted morning in 
durbar.) And in the tours of the winter of 1925-6 
the rejoicings over the Jubilce called for somo 
extra display. But simplicity is the rule. \ 
Nor is this the caso only on swart, Tn the 
capital itself unduc elaboration has been abolished. 
Although, fresh from boyhood, Maharaja Sayajirao 
started perhaps with some liking for ceremonial, 
he soon grew out of it. At the boginning of his 
personal rule it was the custom, inherited from 
many past reigns, to have a regular army of servants 
in the Palace, from which the Maharaja could not 
stir without a whole crowd following him. ‘This 
became irksome to him, and also he found that, 


* A passego in ILuzur Odors scomsa at first sight to contra- 
diot this “ Whon Ilis Tighness is touring tho district, ho 
keenly notes all points connooted with his subjects’ wolfare 
and also oritionlly obsorves his officors’ methods. If applicants 
avoid tho intermediate steps and approach him direct, ho is 
deprived of tho opportunity of testing the officors’ capacity; 
and, besides, he has not all tho facilities and information at 
his disposal in the districts.” 

This passage, however, rofers to tho legal redress of 
giiovances, and aims at inouloating the use of the propor 
channols for obtaining justice. 
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the more the servants, the worse he was sorved, 
If he wanted a glass of water, says the Marathi 
Life, a hunt had to bo made for the propor atten- 
dant to bring it to him. Io thorefore gradually 
out, down the staff, until, whoreas about 1883 the 
number .of Palace scrvanis was two hundred, 
today it is only lorty. 

He has similarly dealt with his suite of honour, 
When he began his rulo ho found that all the 
mankaris—relatives and othor courtiors—did 
personal service to him. This custom was not so 
easily broken, In 1900, however, ho dispensed 
with the mankaris, and substituted, for the per- 
formance of their duties, a limited number of 
aides-de-camp, which four years lator ho reduced 
to three, working in rotation and under dofinite 
regulations, drawn up undor his porsonal supor- 
vision, Of these officors a high standard of 
efficiency is demanded. 

Between his first tours in Kadi and Naosari, 
Maharaja Sayajirao recoived an invitation from 
Lord Ripon to pay a visit to him in Calcutta, 
Accordingly, in February, 1883, ho crossed India, 
arriving in Caloutia on the 18th, and exchanging 
calls with tho Vicoroy next day. While in Caloutta 
he took the opportunity to make himsclf acquainted 
with the principal objects of interest in the groat 
city, which he was now socing for the first time, 

On his way back to Baroda His Highness paid 
visits to Benares, Allahabad, and Agra, and spont 
four days in Gwalior, with the Maharaja Sincia, 
with whom he was now on terms of intimate 
friendship, and on whose advice on tho government 
of a kingdom ho set great value. Tho Gwalior 
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Prince died in July, 1886. But the bonds between 
these two leading Maratha States have continued 
unbroken to the present day. In 1912 His High- 
ness was anxious to draw thom still closer by a 
marriage between his daughter, Indira Raja, and 
the then Maharaja Sindia, the son of his old friend; 
but the Princess willod otherwiso, and becamo 
instead Maharani of Cooch Behar. 

The visitation of the central portion of his 
kingdom, the Baroda prant, was spread by the 
Maharaja over the years 1884-5, that of his Kathia- 
war territory, Amreli, being left until the year-end, 
1886-7, by which time ho had put himself in direct 
touch with every division of the State. 

It was inevitable that a personal knowledgo of 
tho conditions of life among his subjects should 
impress upon tho Maharaja’s mind the suprome 
importance to Baroda of a bettor wator-supply, 
and the beginning of 1885 was marked by an event 
which was destined to bring vast changos in the 
health records of the capital. Undor the rule 
of Khandorao, and again during tho administration 
of Sir T. Madhavzao, tho oflorts of the ongincera 
called in to suggost how water could be obtained 
to fill a reservoir sufficient for tho needs of tho city 
were in vain. Tho cost was prohibitive of any 
schemo which promised an adequate supply. At 
last, however, it was decided that tho plans of an 
Indian engineor, Mr, Jagannath Sadashiv, should 
be adopted, to dam the Surya Rivor, a tributary 
of the Vishvamitri, and a neighbouring wator- 
course, and so form a lake from which the wator 
could be led through settling-tanks, filler-beds, and 
a service reservoir 10 Baroda City, 
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The first sod in connection with this great schome 
was cut on January 8th, 1885.. Tho work was 
completed five yoars lator, whon the Sayaji Sarovar, 
or Ajwa Lako, began to supply Baroda with the 
long-prayed-for supply of pure water. Situated 
about thirteon miles cast of the Pani Gato of tho 
city, tho lake had at first a catchment aren af 
thirty-six square miles, which was subsequently 
increased to filty square miles. Its actual wator- 
spread is five and a half square miles, with an 
averago depth of eloven [cet, and, when full, its 
available yield is over 10,500,000 gallons,* ‘This 
is calculated as sufficient to supply the City and 
the Camp for two years and a half, even in the 
absence of rainfall, When tho present writer 
saw the Sayaji Sarovar in tho winter of 1925-6 
the water was low, and only about ono year’s 
supply was left; but a good monsoon in 1926 
greatly improved the situation. 

Tho cost of theso watorworks was groat, 
R, 3,400,000 in all, But apart from tho fact that 
thore ig an annual rovonue thorofrom of about 
R. 70,000, the boon to Baroda is imostimablo. 
Encouraged by tho success of the schome, the 
Maharaja was Ied to take an unceasing intorost 
in tho supply of water to othor parts of his State. 
Suggestions of his on the subjoct aro froquont in 
Huzur Orders. In 1900 he sot up a pormanont — 
Irrigation Department, on the basis of a tomporary 
oxisting division of the Public Works Dopartment. 
Tn 1901, and again in 1906, he called for the sub- 
mission of possible irrigation schemes for all 
districts in need of water. Much of tho nocossary 

* Soo Guzettcer, il., 384-8, for full details. 
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work has now been done; but Ilis Highness’s 
concern with the water question in Baroda con- 
linues lively. In the winter of 1925-6 he devoted 
attention to it in the course of his district tours, 
especially whon visiting Savli, Sankheda, Kadi, and 
Bechraji, whore, as always, he would take no 
evidence excopt that of his own eyes. 


CHAPTER IX 
DOMEGTIU AUTAIRS; AND A VLOURMGAL VISUE 


In tho year 1885 Maharaja Sayajirao suflorod a 
groat domostic affliction, which had also a con- 
siderablo effect on his public lifo. Ho was strongly 
attached to his wife, the Maharani Chimnabai, 
who had borne him first a daughtor and then a 
son, Iatesinghrao, Unhappily, on May 7th, soon 
after the Prince’s birth, sho died. [or long tho 
Mabaraja was inconsolable, Ilo went through a 
nervous crisis, and suflored severely from insomnia, 
His ministors and the Palace doctors failed to 
understand his case. The formor, as he recalls 
with amusement today, whon they found him not 
sleeping, romarked admiringly that ‘“ Maharaja is 
vigilant!’ The doctors thought that a fow weeks’ 
rest and a second marriage would be cnough to 
oure him. 

Tho momory of his young first wife was not to 
bo so easily offaced ag this.* THe consonted to take 
a rest, but without appreciable bonofit. Boforo 
the end of the year ho agrecd to contract a second 
marriago, and on Decomber 28th ho took to wifo 
the Princess Gajrabai, one of tho numerous 

* Whon laying tho foundation-stono of tho “ Chimnabai” 
Nyaya Mandir (‘Temple of Justico,7.¢., Law Cow ts) on May 28th, 
His Highnoss said: “I wish to commomorate tho virtucs of 
hor late Highness, and the admiration I entertained for hor— 
tho mild, charitablo, amiable woman, the devoted mother, and 


the loving wife.” 
16 
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daughters of Bajirao Amritrao Ghatge, member of 
a well-known Maratha family in Dewas.State.* 
This accomplished lady, who took on her marriago 
the name of Chimnabai II, is the present Maha- 
rani Saheb, the mother of His Highnoss’s sole 

“ gurviving son and daughter. To her co-operation 
with her husband in the work of progress in 
Baroda allusion will be made elsewhere, It will 
not, of course, be supposed that Hor Highness was 
from the beginning ready to embrace modern 
ideas. ‘The Marathi Life makes it clear that. the 
Maharaja, who had not had. the time to educate 
his first wife to share his passion’ for reform, 
including the abolition of the purdah system, set 
himself to imbue the second Maharani Chimnabai 
with his views. The opposition of their relatives 
and of the orthodox Hindus had to be faced; but 
he did not hesitate. It required the help of several 
European trips and contact with Western society 
to complete-the process. It was not until after 
the tenth trip, at a prize-giving in the Nyaya 
Mandir in February, 1914, that by sitting in public 

on thé same sofa their ,Highnossos gave the sign 
of the abandonment of purdah. 

If it took so long to combat ono of the most 
firmly rooted of Indian social prejudices (though 
not, be it said, an original Hindu idea, but an 

» imposition of Mohammedan origin), there was 
another restriction which Maharaja Sayajirao, for 
all his wishing, was unable to roniove. It has 


* According to the Mavathi Jife, “Bajirao’s’ sistor was 
married to Bapusaheb Maharaj, of the Dowas junior branch 
(of the Ghatgos), which mado Bajitao come to stay at Dewas, 
leaving his ancestral property in the Decaan.”” . 
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NO FAMILY LIFE 17 


already been remarked that he felt most keonly the 
demand mado upon him to maintain his royal rank 
on every occasion. This demand followed him 
even into the family circle. “I nevor had any 
family life,” he told a friend once, “no kissing—to 
montion a.small point—no familiarity, all salaams | 
This was so when I was a boy. When I married 
and had children of my own, I did not know how 
to be anything else than Maharaja, My children 
have said to me, ‘ You are always the Maharaja,’ 
I have never ceased to look after them; but there 
has been no intimacy.” He would have given 
very much, he added, to have been able to cut his 
life in two, to retire, when he pleased, from Palace 
to “home.” His carly training in Baroda, how- 
ever, acting on his natural sensitive reserve, left 
him without power to break through a barrier 
which irked him grievously, 

This is a curious confession, coming from a man 
who has had tho courage to broak through so 
many barriers, But it is not difficult to under- 
stand, With many people who can unflinchingly 
follow a genoral principle to its end, undeterred 
by opposition, whore tho personal clement comes 
into the question tho action of tho will seems 
paralysed. 

Soon after the Maharaja’s sccond marriago, 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, camo to Baroda 
for a three days’ visit, leaving on January I4th 
for Delhi to witnoss tho Army manoeuvres. 
Later in tho yoar a still more important visitor 
came, Lord Dufferin, who was tho first Viceroy 
thus to favour Baroda, He would have been 
accompanied by Lady Dulflerin, but for the illnoss 
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of their son. Arriving on November 8th, he 
was recived with great pomp at the station. 
Visits were thon exchanged between him and the 
Maharaja, The newspapers comment on the fact 
that, when the latter paid his call, the Vigoroy 
advanced to the cdge of the durbar carpet to meot 
him—an honour accorded only to few of tho great 
ruling Princes of India. 

The day was observed as a public holiday in 
Baroda, while at night there wore illuminations 
and a display of fireworks. Tho most important 
ceremonies, however, were reserved for the next 
day, November 9th. They began with the opening 
by the Viceroy of the newly finished hospital, 
designed by the late Major C. Mant, and oreoted, 
at the cost of R. 350,000, on tho right-hand sido 
of the road leading to tho western gate of Baroda 
City. This building was given the name of the 
“ Countess of Dufferin Hospital.” It would bear, 
said the Maharaja in his opening address on tho 
occasion, ‘the honoured name of Her Excollency, 
in ordor that this auspicious visit may for ever 
be rocorded, and that Lady Duflorin’s oxertions 
in the cause of the women of India may be grato- 
fully remembored in Baroda.” In his reply tho 
Viceroy paid a tribute to tho groat progress which 
Baroda, “‘ thanks to the intelligont enorgy of its 
ruler,” had made in evorything tending to amel-~ 
iorate the social conditions of tho inhabitants. 

Aftér the hospital had been opened the Maharaja 
and his guest drove to see the Baroda jowoels, and 
then to a review of the State Army. It was ro- 
marked later in the Bombay Pross that nothing 
interested the Viccroy more in the tour he was 
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then making of India than tho manner in which 
the Gaeckwar’s army had been reorganised. In 
place of the formor large and badly equipped 
force, mostly irregulars, Baroda now possessed a 
compact, smart little army, in which disciplino 
was good: and the regimonts wore able to boar 
comparison with tho best of the Bombay Army. 

In tho evening there was a State banquot at the 
Palace, In his speech proposing Lord Duflerin’s 
health the Maharaja oxpressed his pride at the 
first Viceregal visit to Baroda. He alluded to 
the forthcoming Jubilce of Queen Victoria, whom 
he called “‘ one of the most fortunate, glorious, and 
benoficent rulers the world has ever scon,” and 
spoke of his mecting, as a little boy, with the Prince 
of Wales, to whom ho asked the Viceroy to presont 
his respects. 

Lord Dufferin, in his reply, called attention to 
the air of universal prosperity which characterised 
Baroda, and the happy and contonted appearanco 
of the people—the marks of a conscientious and 
intelligent administration. 'Thoy confirmed him, 
ho said, in the opinion that tho Gackwar was ono 
of the most promising, high-minded, and wiso 
rulers with whom India had ovor beon blessed, and 
that in him the Quoon-mpross possessed a noblo 
Arkan~i-Daulat (Pillar of State), 

Anothoy firework display marked tho closo of 
the evening. At daybreak the next day Lord 
Dufferin left Baroda for Bombay, both carrying 
away with him and leaving behind tho impression 
of the utmost cordiality of rolationship betwvcen 
Baroda and tho Paramount Powor. ‘To the happy 
circumstances of this visit was partly due, no 
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doubt, tho bestowal, among the Jubilee Honours, 
of tho G.C.S.I. upon the Maharaja Gackwar.* 
* * * * * 

Whon speaking at the opening of the Countess 
of Dufferin Hospital, tho Maharaja had made a 
modest allusion to what had alrcady been accom- 
plished in his reign—tho provision of drinking-wator 
for the city, the building of Laxmi Vilas, the con- 
struction of Baroda College, the Public Park, the 
Government Offices, many schools and dispen- 
saries, etc. He had reminded his hearers that in 
the districts, too, progress had been made with 
public works, notably with a railway-line in Kadi 
—“‘one only, let us hope, of many railway-branches 
in the future.” 

There wero othcr progressive measures of this 
period to which His Highness might havo reforred, 
had he not desired to confine himself to actual 
achievements, more or less complete. In 1885 
he had given orders for an important step to bo 
taken in the land settlement of his State; and in 
1886 he had directed that a boginning should bo 
made with the task of soparating the judicial and 
executive powors of his officors in the districts, 
The lattor moasuro is dealt with clsowhere.t With 
vogard to land settlement, ho commissionocdt 
¥. A, H. Eliot to deal with the vexed question of 
barkhali lands, an ovil logacy from past rulers of 
Baroda. 


* The honour was not gazetted till Febrnary 16th, 1887, but 
in a letter to Lord Dufferin on tho previous January 1th. 
Meharaja Sayajirao speaks of Queon Victoria’s extromo 
kindness in honouring him with the insignia of the Order, 

T Seo Chapter XXVI. 
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Barkhali lands were lands wholly or almost Ireo 
from taxation, representing the reckless grants of 
earlier Gackwars for pious purposes or as rowards 
for real or imaginary services rondored. Moreover, 
not only tho Gackwars themselves had thus 
alienated land; so, too, had officials who had no 
shadow of right to do so. Maharajas Anandrao and 
Sayajirao II. had endeavoured to stop furthor 
alienation, Khanderao went beyond them, and 
demanded a quit-ront from genuinely alienated 
land, while vefusing to recogniso recent sales or 
mortgages of such land. Malharrao mado fresh 
grants in pious gratitude for a recovery from ilincss, 
and the beginning of the present reign found nearly 
one-tenth of the villages in Baroda practically 
exempt from taxation. To Elliot now was cn- 
trusted the task of remedying this situation, His 
labours ultimately boro fruit in 1889, when legis- 
lation was introduced on tho subject. 


CHAPTER X 
TOREBIGN TRAVET 


Tim year 1887 marked a very important epoch in 
the life of Maharaja Sayajirao. His health at tho 
beginning of this year was very unsatisfactory, and - 
in a lettor* to his recent visitor, Lord Dufferin, on 
January 16th he writes of fecling “seedy and 
unwell,” and of contemplating a trip to Ceylon. 
“T hate the idea of an absent Maharaja,” he 
continues. ‘“ Of late, you know, I have not beon 
able to keep such good health as I consider neces- 
sary ina man of my position... . Twill make the 
best possible arrangements under tho civoum- 
stances for the safe going of my State. ... Tlove 
my people, and I would not havo chosen to be 
away had it not been imperatively necessary.” 

There is the samo note of unoasiness in a lottor 
to F, A. H, Elliot sixteen days later. ‘Tho truth 
ig that the people do not like to seo mo run about 
so much,” he writes. ‘They do not know the 
reasons that compelled mo to go, Still, taking all 
in all, I cannot say that thoy are wrong.” 

His Highness only took threo weoks for tho trip 
to Ceylon, where he stayed at the Mount Lavinia 
Hotel—an evon moro startling innovation for an 
Indian Princo than his moal at Ahmedabad Station 
in November, 1882. Trom Colombo he wont to 
Mahableshwar, to continue his search for health, 


* From the end of 1886 wo have the inostimablo bonollt 
of His Highnoss’s collcotod letters, 1,800 in numbor. 
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But he was not successful, for he writes thence 
to his brother Sampatrao in England on April 11th 
that he is suffering from loss of weight and sleep- 
less nights still, and is dotermined to have a com- 
plete rest of six months. 

He had,.in fact, conccived the revolutionary 
idea, as it scomed to pious Hindus, of crossing tho 
Kala Pani (“ Black Water ’’) and visiting Hurope. 
His sending of Sampatrao as a student to England 
had been a shock to Hindu tradition, For 
himself, a Hindu Maharaja, to cross the occan 
was a far greater shock still. But his continued 
nerve trouble and insomnia prompted him to 
consult Sir William Moore, head of the Bombay 
Medical Service, who ordered him to Europe; and, 
_ in addition, he was bent on seeing tho world out- 
side India, How momentous was his resolution is 
evident from the subsequent history of his ad- 
ministration of Baroda. 

Having handed over the reins to his Dowan, 
Laxman Jagannath (who had succocded Kazi 
Shahabuddin in the provious August), on May 81st, 
1887, His Highness sot sail from Bombay, accom- 
panied by the Maharani, a private physician, and a 
suite of over fifty people, This royal retinue was 
very different from the modest staff which accom- 
panied him in lator years; but he could not yot 
dispense with all the coremony which was oxpectod 
of a Maharaja. Old customs must not bo shattered 
all at one blow. : 

In ao lator brief travel diary (May, 1900) ho 
recalls some of the feelings of his subjects and his 
relatives on the eve of this first journey to Europo, 
In Baroda there was a great reluctanco to let him 
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go at all, He spoaks of tho people who saw him 
oft with “ oxpressions of deep sorrow and tears in 
their oyes,”? lis adoptive mother and aunts were 
full of dread of tho voyage, the unknown country 
which ho was visiting, the strange food and -water, 
the different ways of socicty. They implored him, 
however, to think only of his health, and to forget 
Stato affairs until it was restored. 

Tho first placo visitcd in Europe was Venico, 
where the Maharaja and his companions spent 
threo days before procecding to Aix-les-Bains. 
At Aix a long stay was made, and it was not until 
the end of September that ho felt sufficiently well 
to carry out the wish which ho cherished of secing 
something of England. In particular, ho promised 
himself to pay a visit to Oxford, whore not only 
his brother, but also his cousin, Ganpatrao Gack- 
war, was in residence. He was able to gratify his 
desire, spending part of October and November in 
the University town; but to the present day ho 
talks of a highor ambition, which ho was compelled 
1o leavo unsatisfied, to spend at least a yoar at tho 
University itself, so that he might ondeavour to 
remedy some of tho doficioncics of which ho was 
acutely conscious in his education. Not only had 
he to ropress this condition; there was no one 
even to whom ho could confide it. It remainod, 
liko so many of his aspirations, “ bottled up.” 

At the end of Novembor the Maharaja was in 
London, where, in apartments which had beon 
taken for him in Victoria Streot, he received a visit 
from the Socrotary of State for India, Viscount 
Cross, to arrange the details of a call at Windsor 
Castlo for the purpose of boing invested with tho 
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insignia of the G.C.S.I. On Decomber 2nd, 
together with the Maharani and Lord and Lady 
Cross, he travelled by special train from Padding- 
ton to Windsor. ‘‘ In deforence to native custom,” 
ag the newspapers reported, no males wero allowed 
on Windsor platform oxcopt the officials on duty. 
The Maharani, studiously avoiding attention, 
walked to the closed carriage waiting for her outside 
the station with a lady on cither side of her, and 
drove to the Castle behind hor husband’s open 
carriage, It was a strango ordeal for a Hindu 
Princess in those days. 

After lunch the Maharaja went for a drive with 
Lord Cross in Windsor Park, and at six o’clogk 
the ceremony of investiture took place. This was 
the first occasion on which he had met Queen 
Victoria, It marked, as we shall sco, the beginning 
of an attitude of mutual esteem which lasted to tho 
end of the Queen’s life, 

Part of the visit to England was spont at 
Brighton, and it was not until February, 1888, that 
the Maharaja started back for Baroda, which ho 
regained after an absonce of nearly nino months, 

It had beon hoped that his hoalth would be sot 
up by his European irip. Unfortunatcly, this did 
not prove to be the case. Ho was still ailing, and 
decided to go to Ootacamund. Tho climate hore 
disappointed him; but in May he was ablo to writo 
to Lord Dufferin (in a lotter which montions the 
receipt, of congratulations from Queen Victoria 
on the birth of his second son, Jaisinhrao) that 
he was sleeping soundly and that his digestion 
was bettor. Nevertheless, next month, on medical 
advice, he was again on his way to Switzerland for 
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ashort visit, Te made St, Moritz his headquarters, 
and derived considerable benofit from a stay of 
two months and a half. 

Ié must not be thought that these constant 
allusions to the bodily condition of the Maharaja 
are superfluous; for it has been a factor of serious 
importance through the greater part of his reign, 
and the failure of long spells of ill-health to check 
his labours on behalf of his State is a wonderful 
tribute to his persistence of purpose in the faco 
of a heavy handicap. In the spring of 1889 he 
was obliged to leave Baroda and seek the better 
conditions of Mahableshwar. from there he wrote 
to Elliot in May that he had taken to work again 
and was “ enjoying it.” For the noxt two years, 
however, his energies were much restricted by 
physical infirmity, until carly in 1892 he resolved 
to make a third European trip. 

In the interval Baroda twice received dis- 
tinguished visitors, whom, fortunately, the Maha- 
raja was sufficiently well to entertain with due 
honour. At the ond of 1889 Lord Reay paid his 
second visit to Baroda, this time accompanied by 
his wifo, His term as Govornor of Bombay was 
drawing to an end—he retired in tho following 
April—so that he would have no opportunity of 
coming to Baroda again. But he had by now 
formed a friendship with its Maharaja which was 
to endure, as the lattcr’s many Icttcrs 10 him show. 

The other visitor was Prince Albort Victor of 
Wales, who was on a sporting tour in India in early 
1890, and arrived in Baroda on March 13th 
from the Nopal Terai. The festivities in his 
honour were much tho samo as on other visits of 
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State, except that now tho Laxmi Vilas Palaco was 
completed and had become the permanent royal 
residence, where banquets and durbars were hold, 
The young Prince spont two days at Baroda, and 
then went on to Kathiawar in search of lion, which, 
however, proved very scarce, 

Two very important events in connection with 
the public hoalth of Baroda occurred before tho 
Maharaja left for Europo again. In 1891 a 
Sanitary Department, under a Commissioner, was 
set up for the whole State, taking over the work 
hitherto inefficiently performed by the local 
authorities with their staffs of bhangis (sweepors). 
On Baroda City an oven groatcr boon was be- 
stowed when, on March 29th, 1892, the Ajwa 
Waterworks began to supply pure water for drink. 
ing purposes to tho whole population. What this 
meant can easily be appreciated by anyone who 
has lived in the Hast, 

Another progrossive step was talon in tho carly 
months of 1892, when the task of codifying the 
laws of Baroda was entrusted to two oxports, one 
a Hindu, tho other an Hnglishman.* 

On May 7th, 1892, Maharaja Sayajirao for tho 
third timo set sail from Bombay to Europe. ‘This 
time he went first to London, and thence to Norway, 
which he did not much appreciate; to Dresden 
and Berlin, which appealed to him much more; and 
finally to ‘‘ my tried friond St. Moritz,” as in ono of 
his letters ho calls it, In Docomber ho gniled from 
Brindisi for Bombay, and on January Ist, 1893, 
he was once more in Baroda, 

Although, as we shall see later, his mind was now 


* Seo Chaptor XXVL. 
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very full of his scheme for the introduction of 
compulsory education into his State, ho was still 
struggling with ill-health, principally gout, and 
was advised to make an carly return to Europo 
and try a cure at Carlsbad, travolling to 
Trieste by the Austrian Lloyd boat. He was not 
accompanied by the Maharani, and took but a 
small staff, He writes to ono of his ministers from 
Vienna in May, 1893, of the pleasure of having a 
small number of well-trained attendants instead 
of “a large number which mostly consist of useless, 
idle men.” 

In Carlsbad ho met Lord Lansdowne, to whom 
he was careful to oxplain the reason of his being 
away from his State; and he wrote to Lord Reay 
in July declaring that he felt more than anybody 
the evils of his absence. Ho went straight back 
to Baroda in October without visiting England, 
though only to return barely seven weeks lator, 
having being advised to complete his cure by 
spending the winter in the Riviera, 

As it turned out, his fifth trip was His Highness’s 
longest absonce to dato from Baroda, lasting 
thirteen months, Beforo ho left Baroda there 
was some friction with tho Agont to tho Govornor- 
Genoral; for the Maharaja complained, somo timo 
after his return,* that ho had been forced to dolo- 


* Letter of Septombor 24th, 1895, to Dr. Novins (soo p. 06), 
In his article in the Nineteenth Century of Fobruary, 1901, 
His Highness alludes to the powors of tho Resident (Agent), 
and says: “The offects of my absonce are dotormined very 
much by the personal charactoristios of this officer; bul it may 
be gonorally stated that tho result of my being away is to 
make his intorvention more froquent and more folt. ‘Tho result 
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gate practically all his powers to the Council and 
to the Agent to the Governor-General. He doubt- 
less felt tho more aggrioved because he had alroady, 
by the time of the filth trip, organiscd a system 
of keeping in touch with Baroda affairs, oven if 
it had not reached that thoroughness which all 
those who come in closo contact with him during 
his visits to Europe must know and admire, Whon 
he is away from Baroda, copics of all political 
correspondence aro sent to him, with a précis af 
the past history of each caso. From his ministers 
he gets weekly letters, and from the heads of 
departments and tho subhas monthly letters, 
Even the agenda of all Council meotings are 
forwarded to him. ‘hus it is only a matter of a 
fortnight’s delay before ho is fully informed of what 
is happening in Baroda (provided, of course, that 
his officers on the spot do their duty), and by the 
use of the telegraph even this delay can bo avoided. 
In his turn, the Maharaja can convey his preciso 
orders to Baroda with a speed only limited by 
the question of oxpense, At tho present day, since 
the introduction of wiroloss telography, ho can, and 
does, transmit orders on tho voyago from or to India. 
During his twelvo months’ continuous absence in 
Europe His Highness made a considorablo addition 
to his experience of travel; for, in addition to 
London, Edinburgh and the Scottish Highlands, 
Paris and Nice, Vionna, Munich, various parts of 
Switzerland, Florenco, and Gonoa, ho paid a visit 
to Constantinople. 
of this extornal and, I might almost add, neodless intervention 
is that it multiplios and accontuates the slight inconvonionces 
of my absence into gorious difficulties.” 
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He returned from his fifth foreign tour in Jan- 
vary, 1895; and here we may conveniently break 
off the story of’ his travels and return to that of 
his governmont of Baroda. As a matter of fact, 
there was a lapse of more than fivo -years before ho 
again ventured to leave his State, except for 
retirement to the hills during the hot weather 
and ono brief trip to Egypt. The reason for this 
was not merely an improvement in his health, but 
also the very unsatisfactory condition in which 
he found Baroda, ‘“‘T am astonished,” he writes 
to Colonel N. C. Martelli, officiating Agent to the 
Governor-General, soon after his return, ‘ at 
the change wrought in the people during the last 
twelvo months... . Khatpat* is very rampant. 
How one is forcibly rominded of old khatpati 
Baroda! ... Without a great change, which 1 
am afraid cannot safely be postponed too long, I 
cannot expect thorough sympathy and honest help. 
I don’t think I am faithfully and rightly served by 
those from whom T have a right to oxpoct (it).” 

What had happened was that professional 
agitators, taking advautage of his absonce from 
Baroda, had stirred up discontont, and those whom 
he had left in charge of tho administration had 
proved too weak to “keop wp the dignity of tho 
Stato,” as he expressos it in another letter to 


* Intriguo. ‘Tho allusion in “old Khatpatt Baroda” is to 
the days of Sayajirao TI. and Ganpatzao, and 10 tho famous 
report dE Colonol J. Outram of April 30th, 1861, which led to 
his tomporary removal from Baroda by tho Bombay Govorn- 
ment, stung by his criticisms of thoir nogleot to deal with the 
situation, hoy afterwards reponted and sent Quiram back 
to the Residonoy in spite of Ganpatrao’s protosta, 
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Martelli. Thoro were other troubles, too, to which 
wo shall come later, which made him detorminoe that 
for tho present he must forgo the further enlighten- 
ment of his mind by travols abroad. 

ok * * * * 

Many years altorwards tho Maharaja, speaking 
of travel, maintained that it is the highest form of 
education. Among the Indians, in particular, it 
would lead to rapid reform, he said. ‘‘T£ ono could 
get hold of them young, and take thom in hand, 
all would move quickly.” But he fully admitted 
the danger for Indian youth of contact with tho 
West. “Although thoro is an intense conserva- 
tion in India, whon its people come in contact 
with European forms of life they are prone to 
imitate thom, without necessarily understanding 
them. ‘There is tho lure of Fashion !” 

In his inaugural address to the Industrial Con- 
forenco at Calcutta nineteen yoars earlier* ho 
had insisted on tho value for Indians of training 
abroad, “ For yoars, and porhaps gonorations,” 
ho said, “you must send your young men to 
Enuropo, Amorica, and Japan for that completo 
industrial training which they cannot yot recoive 
at home, Make no mistake, and let no timo- 
honoured. prejudices deter you from travelling in 
other parts of the oarth, and rocoiving that now 
life, that now culture, those now ideas, which even 
the most gifted and advanced nations always 
receive by mixing with othor peoplo, and’ which 
Indis needs, porhaps, more than any othor civilised 
nation,” 

At tho same time His Highness has always 

* Deconbor, 1906. 
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insisted that tho cxample of Japan, in a disorim- 
inato borrowing from the West, is the right ono 
for India to imitate. In particular, he regrets the 
decay of many anciont customs, which were o 
legacy from India of the past. “It is a gront 
pity,” he wrote to his Dewan, Manibhai, in 
January, 1804, “that with a kind of Westorn 
education our old and popular institutions aro 
being deprived of their lifo and vitality, Baroda 
is following the example of other British places, 
and it is to be deplored. It is our right intorest 
to try to preserve our national customs. They 
have grown by ages, and have history in their 
favour.” 

This letter to Manibhai, written in Nice, affords 
a good instanco of the Maharaja’s desire to pre- 
servo the old features of Indian life, while intro- 
ducing new ideas. With tho aid of I. A. H, Elliot, 
at the head of the Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ment, he had been doing his utmost to foster the 
ancient village-community systom, which had been 
much weakened by the introduction of ryotwary 
and the centralisation of powors in the taluka 
headquarters. In a dopartmontal roport for 1893 
Elliot wroto of His Highness’s “ gonorous wish 
that the village should once again” bo self-ruling, 
This meant the restoration of the panchayats 
(councils of elders, village boards) undor the 
hereditary officials known as gaiels. Now in 
January, 1894, His Highness writes to his Dewan 
that Elliot is to be told he must, before he leaves 
India, introduce in at least a hundred villagog 
elective councils, “I am deeply interested in 
that measuro, and wish it to extend to all my 
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State... . It will bo a keystono of what 1 wish 
to develop in my State.” 

Jt was not until oight yoars Jater that tho 
“ Gramya Panchayat Rules” wore issued, ostab- 
lishing a panchayat, half nominated and half 
elected, in every village of a thousand or moro 
inhabitants; and not until another cighteen years 
that tho new ‘“ Village Panchayat Act” was 
passed, increasing the clective cloment to two. 
thirds. But the germ of tho idea was prosont, wo 
see, in His Highnoss’s mind long boforc, and 
occupied his attention while he was far away from 
his kingdom, As always, foreign travol, while ho 
made it the source of inspiration, was not allowed 
to distract him from tho care of Baroda. 


CHAPTER XI 
TROUBLES OF STATE 


Iv was with an anxious heart that Maharaja 
Sayajirao came back to Baroda at the beginning 
of 1895. We have heard how he found agitation 
and. intrigue rampant. He felt that there were 
' people at the Residency who, instead of helping 
him, made the position more difficult for him. This 
is abundantly clear from his letters of the period. 
“The problems which engage the attention of a 
Native Ruler,” he writes to General Sir John 
Watson in May, “‘‘become yearly more perplexing, 
‘Hedged in by difficulties and restrictions, he loses 
some of his self-respect and a large share of 
personal influence which was the heritage of his 
predecessors... . It is only bare justice that 
the Imperial Government should realise these facts, 
and not depend simply on those smooth and caze- 
fully edited official versions they are served with 
by tho Residoncy.” 

“The Residency,” he tells his brother Sampatrao 
in July, “is ever on the watch to take advantage 
of any seeming defects in our native administra- 
tion.” And to Kazi Shahabuddin, the ex-Dewan, 
he says: ‘The officers are much more afraid of this 
Residency now than I have ever seon them. , 

I write this, not as a Prince discontented with 
the British, but give my impressions to a friend as 
they strike a person in my difficult position.” 

Os 
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He complains to Kazi Shahabuddin of the agita- 
tion in the vernacular papers, in which tho Dewan 
Manibhai “is held wp as a good man, and it is I 
who, with the advice of bad men, wish to interrupt 
the course of justice.” The allusion here is to the 
“ Bapat case,” which was mado by P, A, H. Elliot's 
enemies the occasion for an attack on him. ‘Thore 
were accusations against various subordinates in 
the Settlement Departmont, notably ono V. 8, 
Bapat, of corruption and extortion. His Highness 
appointed a commission of enqniry, and a report 
was presented, which, however, ho had not had 
time to study by July. The Residency asked for 
certain papers in the case, and the Dewan was of 
opinion that some of thom should be handed over, 
A prosecution followed of the accused parties by 
a former British assistant in the Settlement Depart- 
ment. The result was an acquittal; but Tis 
Highness decided to dispense with Bapat’s furthor 
services. In a letter to Elliot, who had now at 
last left Baroda and reverted to British sorvico as 
Collector of Bijapur, he wroto (Decembor 18th, 
1896) that if there had boon any dolay in the 

_ decision of the Bapat case, it was ‘ merely tho 
result of extreme caution on my part, arising from 
the fear of the Residency.” Had the caso beon 
treated in the ordinary judicial way, he added, the 
State might have been saved two or three lakhs of 
rupees, 

There is no doubt that the Maharaja was hurt 
by the removal of Elliot from his employment in 
Baroda, and indignant at the intrigues against 
him. Other changes in his ministers, howover, he 
considered necessary for the good of the State, Ho 
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displaced Manibhai in November, his next Dewan 
being 8. R. Tyangar, a native of Madras. Explain- 
ing the supersession of Manibhai and othor officials 
in a friondly letter to V. M. Samarth, ho says that: 
through the wnsoundness and confusion ef tho 
management during his absence from Baroda, tho 
machinory of government had been thrown out of 
gear. The corruption in the Sottilement Depart- 
ment had not been reported to him, the adminis- 
tration of justico had been dilatory, the Accounts 
Department had disregarded instructions, and 
generally progress had been suspended. 

In a similar letter to Jaisingrao Angre (who 
acted as Dewan pending the appointment of Tyan- 
gar) he complains of almost an upset of the balanco 
of power by recont events in Baroda, and the ruin 
of his prestige. ‘“‘It is a serious question how tho 
race feclings and the rampant intrigues will get 
less. Unless the rulor is respected and bad people 
punished, no government is possible.” 

To Sir John Watson about the same time he 
writes that “‘ one of the results of the recent com- 
motion is that certain classes of people and cour- 
tiers are inclined to pross thoir demands in rather 
an obtrusive manner, and to hint at appeals to the 
Agent to the Governor-Cenoral in case they are 
not complied with”; and to Dr. J. EB. Nevins, who 
had. been some years combined medical advisor and 
companion to him, that “had not the Residenoy 
forced’ my hand to delogate all my powers to tho 
Council and the Agent to the Governor-Conoral, 
all the mischief in Baroda would have been 
avoided.” 

Tt is evident that the Maharaja folt a distinct 
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grievanco against the Residoncy, or, at least, 
against some person or persons in it, whom he 
suspected of being behind the trouble in his State,* 
Fle had learnt a lesson, however, and did not again 
leave India without assuring himself that the 
machinery of government during his absence was 
in safe charge. 

Echoes of the storm of 1895 continue to be heard 
through His Highness’s correspondence for a con- 
siderable time. To Lord Reay in January, 1897, 
he complains that tho Agent to the Govornor- 
General has not the independence of character to 
fight for the views of Baroda against the surround. 
ing political officers and others, and suggests that 
this is one of the results of the Residency having 
been reduced to a lowor status. (‘This suggestion 
bore fruit; for in April, 1899, the designation of 
Resident was restored, Colonel Martelli heing the 
first to bear it again.) Of the removal of Hlliot 
from his service he has much to say to Lord 
Northbrook a few weeks later. The officials who 
wanted to get rid of Elliot had talked of him as 
his old tutor exercising absoluto influonce over 
him. “This sort of report, cspecially when first 
started by Residonts and othor European officors, 
will always serve to blind people.” 

Tormer Residents, ho adds, aro said to havo 
recorded unfavourable opinions of Elliot; but the 

* With Colonol Martelli himself ho appears fiom his letters 
on excellent terms, mentioning, for instance, to Lord Noith- 
brook his “kindness and sympathy ” ; but of a certain assistant 
he writes sarcastically to tho Dewan Manibhai in August, 
1805: “He thought, T am told, that he was an able Police 
Officer, having learnt that useful art in the malicious [sic] 
districts of Burma,” 
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truth is that they, and still more the native officials, 
were jealous of the trust imposed in him. ‘“ The 
manner of his departure and the circumstances 
under which it was brought about here had a very 
demoralising influence on the administration. You 
can no longer get people to do progressive work, 
which goes against the grain of the peoplo with an 
honest and unflinching courage.” 

Eliot retired from work in India in May, 1896, 
The Maharaja's affectionate regard for him con- 
tinuéd unbroken until his death in London on 
March 18th, 1910. We shall mcct with a few 
references to him in the interval. 

Apart from the unsound state of Baroda politics 
during his thirteen months’ absence from the 
State, there was also to troublo the Maharaja the 
financial position which had arisen. We have seen 
his allusion to this in a letter to V. M. Samarth. 
In a later letter to Jaisingrao Angre in the Do- 
cember of 1895 he complains that Baroda has been 
spending, on an average, over four lakhs of rupees 
more than itsincome. One of the chief faults which 
he found with Manibhai as Dewan was that he 
would not keep within tho limits of tho last 
budget, and had dolayed to present a new ono, 
It was imporativo that this state of affairs should be 
brought to an end. 

While with the return of tho rulor to the porsonal 
control of his State the political and financial 
troubles which had disturbed his. peace of mind 
abated, two domoastic afflictions in successive 
years caused him great sorrow.* In Juno, 1897, 


* Timey be noted that H.1. the Maharani Chimnabai lost her 
father in Septembor, 1895, and her mothor in Decomber, 1898, 
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he lost his adoptive sister, Tarabai, who succumbed. 
to liver complaint in hor twonty-sixth year. Her 
marriage with the Raja of Savantwadi had not 
turned out as happily as had beon hoped; but 
the present Raje Sahcb of Savantwadi, who has 
married His Highness’s granddaughter, is a weleome 
guest in Baroda today. The Princess Tarabnai’s 
death caused a curtailmont of the public coromonies 
which would otherwise have marked the celebration 
in Baroda of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilec. 
In commemoration of that auspicious occasion, 
however, His Highness ordered the building of a 
ward of fifteen beds in the Dufferin Hospital, to 
be known as the “ Victoria Ward.” 

The second. bereavement was through the death. 
on November 29th, 1898, of tho Maharani Jamna~ 
bai, to whose assumption of tho dutios of mother 
the young Maharaja had owed so much, and for 
whose character he had so much estcom and love, 
Thus both the kinswomen with whom his boy- 
hood’s home-lifo in Baroda had been associated 
wero taken from him, 

In the autumn of 1897 His Highness had felt tho 
equilibrium of his State to bo sufficiontly rostoved 
to allow him to make a visit to Ugypt, spending 
two months away from Baroda, Fo travelled up 
the Nile to Cairo, and through the region of tho 
Pyramids to Thebes, otc. Ho was much intorosted 
in tho irrigation work done for Egypt by Sir 
William Willcocks (a product of Roorkco Collogo, 
India), and particularly in tho progress of the Assuan 
Dam. Anything connocted with the question of 
water-supply naturally attracted his close attention, 
in view of tho vital importance of wator to Baroda, 
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He was not destined to find aflaivs porfectly 
peaceful on his return homo. Tollowing on a 
scarcity of food-stocks in both Gujarat and Kathi- 
awar, enhanced by tho demands from famino- 
stricken districts of India, there was an outbreak 
of plague, and the measures taken to cope with it 
roused much popular opposition. He writes to 
Elliot in May, 1898, of the troubles arising from 
tho Resident and other British officers constantly 
coming in to inspect tho arrangemonts, “ Theso 
well-meant inspections,” he says, “havo a vory 
tangible result on Native States.” In fact, there 
were more strained relations with the Residency. 

Other troubles arose in connection with tho 
work of the Survey and Scltloment Department, 
certain Rajputs of the matadar class in villages 
in Kadi banding together to resist Government 
survey measures, This culminated in an open 
defiance of the State at the village of Pilwai, 
necessitating the calling out of tho troops, the 
storming of the village, and the punishment of tho 
ringleaders by sevore sontonces of imprisonment, 
The Pilwai disturbances did not end till 1898, 

In tho following year a grenter calamity befell 
Baroda, Hitherto, Mastcrn Baroda had been con= 
sidered practically immuno from famine, though 
the Western section of tho State, liko tho vost of 
Kathiawar, had suffered sovercly in 1877-8, But 
now, in the monsoon of 1899, there was an almost 
complete failure of rain in Gujarat as well as 
Kathiawar, the grain-crops being ruined, prices 
rising over a hundrod ‘per cont., and the greatcst 
distress occurring among the people. The un- 
expected visitation found fow availablo means of 
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combating it, Large purchases of rico, howevor, 
wore effected from Rangoon, the Maharaja made a 
personal trip through tho famino districts, and 
relief-works were started, which employed 65,000 
labourers. 

Some idea of tho disastrous result of this famine, 
coming on the top of the plaguo epidemic of carlier 
years, may be gathered from tho fact that tho 
Census of Baroda in 1891 showed the population 
of the State at 2,415,396, its highest record; tho 
Census of 1901 showed it at 1,952,692, Thanks to 
the lesson which has been learnt from the calamity 
of 1899, an efficient system has been built up of 
relief-work, which can be put in operation the 
moment it is required. Special caro is taken that 
money shall not be spent on unremunerative work 
for the mere object of aflording reliof. Well- 
sinking, tank-making, drainage construction, and 
the building of new railway embankments and 
roads are the kind of work which is subsidised 
when famine threatons. In addition, loans on 
easy terms aro advanced to the agriculturalists 
to enable thom to sink privato wells, buy secd, etc, 
and distress in all classes is alloviated by loans and, 
where necessary, by a State grant. 

Only the beginning of this systomatio mothod. 
of famine-fighting was seon in 1899-1900; but it 
was then that tho Maharaja dotermined on a 
consistent policy against one of the most serious 
enemies of his country’s prospority. : 

Through the troublesome period between his 
fifth and sixth visits to Europe His Highness was 
not distracted from his schemes of general im- 
provomont, Woe seo him in his letters busy over 
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questions of water-supply in the districts, drainago 
for Baroda City, a Contract Act for tho State on 
the lines of the British Act, the assimilation of the 
Stale currency to tho British— a great boon to 
commerce at largo”—and go on. In all such 
matters, particularly in thoso of tho Contract Act 
and the currency, his personal labour was great, 

At the same time ho was keonly intorosted in 
his children’s education. He had intended send. 
ing Prince Fatesingh to Eton or Harrow, but 
abandoned the idea in 1895, “as ib would be 
necessary for him to work very hard to get entored, 
and I do not think it wise to subject him to a much 
greater strain than he is boaring at prosent” 
(letter 10 Dz. Nevins, September 24th). He 
resolved to have him prepared for Oxford in 
Baroda, entrusting him, with his half-brothers 
Jaisinh and Shivaji, to the chargo of Mr. T. Harvoy 
Fronch. To Dr. Nevins he writes again in 1898 
that the Princo has not done so well in the examina~ 
tion as ho had been led to expoct. ‘Rich children 
have their own dangers,” ho adds (lettor of May 
8th), In a letder to Fronch, who accompanied 
tho Princo on a trip to Japan aftor the examination, 
he rathor amusingly oxprosses his desire that ho 
shall not for tho prosont learn dancing. ‘T do 
not wish Fatesingh to be initiated into tho art of 
cutting capers yet. Good manners may be taught 
without bringing youngsters in too close contact 
with girls and young ladios” (letter of May 2nd, 
1898), 

Amid his multifarious concerns with public and 
private affairs, the Maharaja found time in the 
summer of 1899 to pay a visit to the new Vicoroy, 
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Lord Curzon, at Simla. ‘‘ He seomod,” he wrote 
to a friend a few months later, “to bo a very 
clever and businesslike man.” Other aspects of 
Lord Curzon were to strike him later, 

As there has been no conveniont opportunity to 
mention the fact before, we may note here that 
Lord Curzon’s predecessor, the Earl of Elgin, had, 
in November, 1896, beon the second Viecroy to 
visit Baroda. Unfortunately, a serious accident 
among the crowd during the féte in the Public 
Park, resulting in a number of deaths, had marred 
the proceedings, and caused the cancellation of 
the remainder of the programmo arranged in Lord 
Elgin’s honour, 


CHAPTER XII 

THE CURZON OIROULAR; AND TILE 
1903 DURBAR 
In deciding to make another trip to Europe, 
Maharaja Sayajirao must have assured himself that 
he was leaving his State in safer keoping than, as 
turned out, he had left it in 1893. In his fragment 
of travel diary of 1900, he admits that he wont 
“ most reluctantly,” with famino still prevailing in 
Baroda. But he had threo strong motives for 
going: the desire to arrange for his children’s 
education; the health of the Maharani, who re- 
quired an operation that could not safely bo, per- 
formed in India; and his own health, which five 
yoars in India had not improved. Accordingly, 
in May, 1900, ho left Bombay by tho P. and 0, 
8.8. Caledonia, accompanied by his wife and his 
"five children, 

Except for ten days in Paris, when ho visited the 
Exhibition, His Highness spont most of tho first 
three months of his trip in London. It is not 
surprising that he did not find tho climate in 
August “‘ cithor very bracing or very salubrious,” 
though he had.rented Bushey Hall as a residence, 
Nor was his mind at rest, Apart from his anxiety 
about the Maharani, who underwent an operation 
at the hands of Dr. Mary Schazlicb, known to 
their Highnosses through her medical work in 
India, he was seriously troubled by the issue of the 
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famous “ Curzon Circular.’* An allusion to both 
matters occurs in a letter which ho wrote on 
August 8th to his Dewan Iyangar. “ Allow me 
to remark,” he says, “ without wishing to injure 
the feelings of anybody, that our health and. our 
interests are treated as nothing when a decision is 
being arrived at as 10 our trip to Huropo, Had I 
the experience and assurance that we can always 
arrango our journey to Europe, and be also sure 
that during our absence the State affairs would be 
carried on smoothly, I should never have allowed 
Her Highness to suffer as much as she has dono,” 

A week before this letter was written Lord 


* This civoular lettor was not actually made public until 
late in August, 1900. Lovat Fraser, in his India under Curzon 
and After, says that it “ obtained a publicity which, I believe, 
was nover intended, and was tho object of a good deal of 
oriticism arising partly from lack of knowledgo of tho facts 
and partly from the indisorcotly literal manner in which the 
letter was interpreted by somo Political Officers.” 

The Times of August 25th published, from its Simla corre- 
spondent, tho gist of tho ciroular, which was stated to havo been 
issued to all local administrations, directing that all appeals 
for loavo to visit Wuropo by nativo chiefs shall bo submitted to 
the Government of India, who will oxerciso unfottorod dis 
oration whothor to comply with or refuge thom. The Covorn- 
ment, if was pointed out, in return for ifs protootion of tho 
ruling familios, was “ontitled to claim that the ruler shall 
devote his host energics, not to tho pursuit of pleasure nov to 
tho oultivation of an absentee intoreat in amusoments, but to 
the welfare of his own subjects and the administration.” 

Tho Limes correspondent added that tho letter should havo 
a good effect on ohioly such as the Gaolkwar of Baroda and 
the Maharaja of Kapurthala, who had acquired the habit of 
constantly visiting urope and leaving their States in the 
charge of Dewans; and The J'imes itsolf, in an editorial on 
August 27th, endorsed this oriticism. 
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Curzon had passed through Baroda, but had 
refused a State recoption, asking to bo received by 
His Highness in porson in the following Novembor. 
The Maharaja, as he now tolls the Dewan, finds it 
almost impossiblo to roturn to India then, owing to 
Her Highness’s and his own health. Nor did ho 
then return; for, after a visit lo Scotland, whoro 
he was tho guest of Mr. and Mrs. Kent at Lochin- 
dorbe, a stay in Germany (in ordor that Her 
Highness might take tho waters at Schalbad), and 
another visit to the Paris Exhibition, ho went to 
Brighton in November, and was not back in 
Baroda until January, L901. 

Eis Highness’s letters of this poriod aro full of 
his views as to the attitude of tho Government of 
India towards Indian Princes such as himself. 
Some of these lotters are quoted, with others of 
different periods, in Appondix I, We need not, 
therefore, mako extracts from thom here; but two 
sentences from a letter to Mrs, Kent, after his visit 
to Lochindorbe, may bo taken, to show how he 
felt over the Curzon Circular, ‘I do not think tho 
Rajas aro well treated in tho Circular,” he writes, 
Wo aro all supposed to be chiofs, but arc treated 
worse than paid servants.” 

Nevertholess, this sixth trip to Huropo had its 
pleasant memories for the Maharaja, Among 
thoso people with whom ho renewed or mado 
acquaintance were the Duke of Connaught, Lord 
Harris, ‘Lord and Lady Reay, Lord Northbrook, 
Lady Tweeddale, Lord George Hamilton, Sir John 
Watson, Sir John Pulcston, Sir Edward Lawson, 
Sir James Blyth; but he was specially gratifiod 
by an invitation from Queon Victoria to stay at 
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Windsor. The news of tho Queen’s death on 
January 22nd, just after his return to Baroda, 
came as a great shock to him. Ho had reecived 
many kindnesses at her hand, he wrote to tho 
Acting Resident. He closed the public offices and 
schools as a token of sorrow, and contributed 
BR. 100,000 to the Victoria Momorial Fund. 

Outside England, what interested him most was 
the Paris Exhibition, Alluding to this two years 
later, in a speech made at the opening of tho In- 
dustrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad, he told his 
audience how struck he had beon by the thorough- 
ness of the methods shown in Paris, especially in 
the German and American exhibits.* 

One of the main incontives of His Highness’s 
journey to Iingland was, as has been said, to 
arrange for his children’s education. Ho settled 
the three elder boys in Oxford under the caro of 
T. H. French, Prince Fatesingh studying for tho 
entrance examination at Balliol, while Princes 
Shivaji and Jaisinh attended the proparatory 
school kept by the late C. C. Lynam, known to his 
friends, through his enthusiasm for yachting, as 
“ tho Skipper.” 

“It is a very bold oxporiment on my part,” 
wrote His Highness to Mr. French after his rotiuwen 
to India, “to send Fatesinghrao to Kuropo for 
education, It will depend upon his wisdom to 
make a success of the experiment. Kindly impress 


* In this samo spoeoh he tells how in London he had maclo 
enquiries with a view to finding “lucrative homo industries 
for our women, and especially for widows,” and was convinced 
that the education of womon in decorative art would prove 
extremely profitable if tho right steps were taken, 
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upon hin the seriousness of the stop” (lotter of 
February 2nd, 1901), But at the time ho had no 
doubt as to the rightness of his decision. In tho 
alroady quoted article which he contributed to 
The Nineteenth Century for tho samo month ho 
said, aftor referonco to his own boyhood, “In 
regard to the taining of my own sons in tho 
transition period, I think it necessary to give them 
the best English education.” As is shown in 
another articlo in Hast and West, January, 1902, 
the results of the education of Indian Princes in 
India appeared to him meagre, and not caloulated 
to fit thom to rule. Unhappily, what ho failed to 
reckon with was the strength of the tomptations 
which beset such Princes ot an English Univorsity. 

When ho started back to India ho took the 
other childron with him, but left Fatesingh in 
Oxford in French’s charge. Tho young Prince 
failed for the Balliol ontrance examination in 
December, 1900, but passed successfully in the 
following July. In August, 1902, howover, he 
returned to India, the Collego authoritios having 
advised his withdrawal, He was set to work 
in Baroda to learn tho dutios of tho military and 
other cepartmonts. In tho meantime his halt 
brothor, Jaisinh, whose not ovor-robust physiquo 
it was thought the Mnglish climate might benefit, 
was entered ot Harrow, and Shivaji, who was of 
fino physical build, continued his education in India. 

Aniother member of tho family, His Highness’s 
brothor Sampatrao, romaincd in England, and 
intimated his wish to stay up at Oxford to qualify 
for his B.A. Tho Maharaja replied to the offect 
that “the Oxford B.A. degree is no unfailing 
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measure of one’s abilities.” It is vare to find an 
Indian who does not seb a very high, not to say 
excessive, value on degrees, But obviously His 
Highness implied no disrespect for University 
education apart from the moro lottors after onc’s 
name. We have heard abovo of his own ungratified 
desire to spend at least a year at cithor Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

The year 1902 was not to prove altogether 
poaceful for Maharaja Sayajirao. His health con- 
tinued poor, and his doctors advised a sea-trip; 
but, as he wrote to I. A. H. Illiot in May, “‘ the 
fear of the Government prevents us from thinking 
of this project.” He contented himself with 
visiting Mysore, and during tho rains was at Coo- 
noor, whence he wrote ruofully to a friond on 
July Ist that his absence from Baroda would 
increase his reputation as a Maharaja who wished 
to be away from the scene of his work, From 
Coonoor he went to Ootacamund, 

The arrangements for the Imperial Durbar of 
January Ist, 1903, to colobrato King Edward's 
Coronation were a source of hoartburning to His 
Highness, as woll as to othor ruling Indian Princoy, 
A letter from the Governmont of India had beon 
conveyed to him by the Acting Residont at Baroda, 
Captain Carnegy, with a request for his observa- 
tions. These he gave; but Captain Camegy was 
not satisfied that they would be acceptablo. His 
Highness, therefore, by the pen of his secretary, 
Manubhai Mehta, afterwards one of tho best known 
of his Dewans, communicated his views to his own 
administration, 

“The main difficulty was over an elephant 
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procession in which tho Government of India 
wished tho Princes to take part at the Durbar. ‘Tho 
Maharaja Gaekwar had demurred to this, but 
protested now against his wnwillingnoss to join the 
procession being construcd as a sign of disrospect 
to the King-Emporor. “ His Highness,” wrote 
his scoretary, “is ready to withdraw his rofusal, 
and would join the procossion as if he were not 
asked about it at all; but it seems to him vory 
hard that he should pretend to do willingly, 
spontaneously, as if ib wore of his own accord, 
what is only forced upon him under the throat 
of insult. ... As rogards tho plea that His 
Highness is now in tho good graco of the Govern- 
ment of India or of Anglo-Indian society, His 
Highness is aware that argumont will always bo 
brought forward when his hands are to be forced 
and he is to be coerced into a certain line of action.” 

He sent a second lottor, signed by his own hand, 
to his Dewan, R, V. Damnaskar. ‘‘ Ii is moro than 
necdless,”” ho protested, “to bring in the person 
of ILM, the Emporor into this question, as it 
would bo a folly, to say tho least, to entortain tho 
notion of any disrespect towards him. It is most 
inconvoniont that such official matters should bo so 
mixed up with quostions of one’s feolings towards 
high personages, ... I may suggost that I am 
more in favour of the ceremonies obsorved when 
Lord Lytton arrived at Dolhi at the time of the 
Impetial Durbar of 1877* than the present pro- 

* Tt is a ourious coincidenco that Lord Curzon at Jaipur, 
during his Rajputane tour lator in the year, said that ho was 
“ most anxious to provide that tho Indian Princes should not 
bo merely spectators at the (durbar) coromony, as they were 
in 1877, but actors in it.” 
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cedure, which, it seems to mo, is lacking in respect 
towards the Native Princes” (letter of August 
27th, 1902). 

We have thought it right to devote somo atten- 
tion to this dispute, because it illustrates a marked 
characteristic of the Maharaja—his insistence on 
the rights and dignity of tho Indian Princes, and 
his opposition to innovations calculated to Jessen 
these, It is obvious that such an attitude is in 
no way inconsistent with complete loyalty to 
the Paramount Power. Unfortunately, however, 
under the Curzon régime there was a tendency 
to misinterpret the attitude; and a serios of pin- 
pricks, possibly not designed as such, were ad- 
ministered, which produced inevitably some reac- 
tion. One of theso was a ruling forbidding the 
use of their regular scarlet livery by the Gackwaz’s 
servants and followers at Delhi, A little tact 
would have, no doubt, avoided the creation of a 
feeling of resentment against an order to discard. 
the State livery on this ceremonial occasion. 

In spite of preliminary difficulties, Baroda was 
well represented at Delhi, where the Maharaja, 
with all his family (except Prince Jaisinhrao, still 
at Harrow), the Dewan, and a select number of his 
ministers and officers, arrived on December 81st, 

On the following day ho took his place among 
the Princes, and after the Royal Proclamation, 
the Viceroy’s speech, and tho reading of the King- 
Emperor's message, was the second of them-to be 
presented to the Viceroy and then to the Duke of 
Connaught, who, with his wife, was at Delhi in 
honour of his brother’s Coronation. 

The other principal ceremony in which the Indian 
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Princes took part at Delhi was tho investiture of 
the Orders of the Star of India and the Indian 
Empire on the ovening of January 38rd. This was 
held in the public audicnce-hall of the old Moghal 
Emperors, and was a very gorgeous spectacle, It 
was noted that ‘ the Gackwar of Baroda wore hia 
famous necklace, worth o quarter of a million 
sterling, with tho historic Star of tho South as a 
pondant” (The Times, January 5th, 1908), 

The Coronation Durbar had passed off without a 
hitch. But His Highnoss was not inclined to drop 
the subject of tho treatmont by tho Government 
of India of Princes like himself. His correspond- 
ence in 1903 is full of discussion upon it. He 
complains to his Dewan of tho domand for a fixed 
programme in advance whon a trip to Europo is 
contemplated. This would bo intolorablo in the 
case of a private person. For himself, the intor- 
ference is worse when. the Maharani and her Jadies 
take part in tho trip, for it is painful to Indian 
sentiment to answer onquiries where women are 
concerned. 

Another griovanco is the insistonce on the in- 
clusion in the suite of a Political Officor—not 
desired by tho Prince, and a cause of unnocossary 
oxponse, 

On the ovo of a journoy to Kashmir the Maharaja 
addressed a long lottor to the Resident, Lieutonant- 
Coloncl M. J. Meado, son of a formor Resident at 
Baroda, in which ho reitorated his complaints.* Ho 
spoke also of “ignorant and irresponsible porsons 
and newspaper editors,” who had attributed the 
basest motives to his frequent visits to Europo, He 

* See Appendix I, 
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combated the idea of the extravagance of these 
visits, and asked pertinently whether the home- 
staying Princes (of whom he named'some) had not 
acquired undesirable habits and run into extray- 
agance. “ The home-bred Indian idea of a Raja,” 
he wrote, “is not that he should work hard:-and be 
a slavo to duty, but that ho should live at case and 
enjoy himself, and anyone who did otherwiso was 
popularly considered an idiot.” 

From Kashmir he wrote again to the Resident, 
authorising him, if he wished, to forward the above- 
quoted letter to Lord Curzon, Meade must have 
suggested, in reply, a meeting with the Viceroy, for 
in August His Highnoss said: 

“ T should certainly not mind a friendly talk with 
the Viceroy; but I have no confidence that they 
[the Government] will change their views on any 
important subject. The misfortune is that great- 
ness, or apparent greatness, is severely dealt, with 
in India. The wretched Princes havo not even the 
right of a common Indian merchant,” 

One more controversy, if it may be so callod, 
ocourred between the Maharaja and Lord Curzon 
during the latter’s Vicoroyalty. In April, 1904, 
Lord Curzon wrote concerning tho changes which 
he proposed in the Imperial Service system. Tho 
Maharaja replied on August Ist, enclosing a long. 
and well-reasoned memorandum, in the drafting 
of which he no doubt sought expert advice, though 
the ideas are hisown. Pointing out that tho origin 
of Imperial Sorvice in India was a spontaneous and 
individual offer by various Princes in 1889, as a 
result of the Russian scare four years earlier, he said 
that now it was asked that the Indian ruling chiefs 
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should acknowledge tho obligation 10 assist the 
British Government with money or troops in 
defonding, not’ the Tndian dominions of the Crown 
only, but all foreign intorests of the Empire. 

“ Tho creation of the now obligation proposed,” 
continues the memorandum, “would scom to 
demand the concession of a corresponding privilogo, 
a recognised voice in tho councils of the Wmpire, 
Tho priviloge is the natural corollary of any gonoral 
military fedoration, and would alone justify the 
creation of new burdens,” 

The suggostion of a Conferonce of Princes to 
consider the matter was welcomed, and of this 
idea, when it widoned out into the schonio for 
the ‘Council of Princes,” the Maharaja was a 
consistont supporter, 


CHAPTER XIII 
TUE OALM BEFORE A STORM 


Tum attention given by the Maharaja of Baroda 
to external affairs at the period with which we 
have been dealing did not in any way diminish 
his zeal for internal reforms in his Statc. In 1902 
he had put into operation the law permitting Hindu 
widows to remarry. Tho Infant Marriage Pre- 
vention Act followed two years later, as did dofinite 
legislation on Primary Education, the Penal Code, 
and Criminal Procedure. The Land and Revenue 
Questions were still exercising him greatly, and in 
August, 1904, he took the stop of appointing as 
Amatya, or Revenue Minister, Romesh Chandra 
Dutt, a native of Bengal, for whose abilities he had 
much admiration. Ho had invited Dutt to enter 
his service as far back as 1895; but, being thon 
Commissioner of Burdwan, Dutt had intimated 
that he would be unable to accept the ofler until he 
should retire from his service with the Government 
of India. Now in 1904, at the age of fifty-six, 
he came to Baroda to reorganise and reform tho 
Revenue Department, sure of a sympathetic re- 
ception of his financial theories. Ho was able to 
write to his brother on October 18th that Tis 
Highness had agreed to all his suggostions about 
Income Tax, Customs Duties, etc. “ But the 
greater Land Question looms ahead,’? he added. 
“ All Western India is watching my land measures 
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in Baroda, to sco if T havo tho courage to practise 
what I havo preached to tho British Governmont 
theso yoars.”* 

Yo completo tho story of BR, CG. Dubs councotion 
with Baroda, though this involves an anticipation 
of tho order of events, In July, 1907, ho coased 
his work with tho Rovenue Dopartment, having 
beon nominated by the Govermmont of India to 
serve on tho Royal Commission on Decontralisntion, 
Ee returned to Baroda in Juno, 1909, to tako wp 
tho post of Dewan, which he agreod to hold tor a 
yoar only. He ovorostimated his strongth, Tho 
work was too sovere for him. “ Baroda,” ho had 
written to B. L. Gupta in 1906, | “is not like othor 
Native States in India, whore you can twko things 
casy, 1t is hard grind hore, and tho hard-worked 
administrator is not his own mastor.” Jie died in 
harness on November 80th, 1909, tho immodiato 
cause boing heart failure. Tho story of his sorvico 
in Baroda is ono which docs honour alike to him 
and to the rulor who brought him thoro; and his 
biography leavos tho impression of a chamning 
porsouality, which is not always tho charaotoviatic 
of an able statosman, 

Wo must now revert to the year 1004, toward 
tho ond. of which Maharaja Sayajirao accoptod an 
invilation to proside ab tho Social Conference af 

* Quoted fiom do N. Gupta’s Life of Romesh Chandra Dall. 
‘The Maharaja says of this work thal tho author rathor tends 
lo oxaggorate the achiovemont of his follow-Bongnliy hut hoe 
himsclf on ono oceasion mentioned Dutt as an instance of 
India’s ability Lo produco statesmon, though so ofton thoy aro 
swallowed up by tho machinery of the British Governmont and 


condemned only to riko to positions of minor eminence, 
| Life of Romesh Chandra Duit, p. 482, 
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the Indian National Congress at Bombay, and to 
deliver the inaugural address. Tn his speech he 
dealt mainly with the two groat problems as he 
saw them of India: caste, and the status of women, 
Of the caste-barrier he said that to remove it was 
undoubtedly their ultimate object. Lf they could 
not do that at once, at least they would hold up 
boldly bofore all men tho ideal at which they aimed; 
and in the meanwhile, sinco something was better 
than nothing, they would do woll to clear away 
the externals, tho useless minute forms which 
encumbered their daily life, and prevented the 
increase of follow-fecling. They must not stop at 
externals, however, but must cxorcise the spirit of 
caste, 

With regard to women in India, ho specified as 
their three handicaps: early marriages, too strict 
purdah, and the denial of education to them. 
In tho two latier respects their ancestors of the 
Vedic period were better off than they were. 
“What is it that wo seck?” ho asked, ‘It is 
nothing new or revolutionary. Our real aims aro 
the tne and noblo ideals of our forefathers, ideals 
oternally beautiful, oternally worthy of the search 
of men,” 

This speech of the Maharaja to the National 
Congress is an excellent exposition of his views 
as to what is required for tho well-being of India 
today. But as these viows are dealt with by us clso- 
where, we need not quote from it more extortsively, 

The administrative year 1904-5 may be taken 
as the beginning of a new period in His Highness’s 
reign, wherein his labours on the improvement of 
his State bore their duc fruit, The year was 
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marked by the coming into oporation of threo 
important Acts, concorning Co-oporative Credit 
Socicties, Religious Endowmonts, and tho Customs, 
With thogo on the statute-book, the Maharaja in 
tho spring of 1905 doparted from Baroda on his 
sovonth European trip, accompanied by his wife 
and younger ohildron. On Juno 30th he was 
among tho guests at Harrow School, when tho 
King and Queen camo for tho oponing of tho now 
sports field, In London ho had a busy programme, 
including such varied itoms as an addross to the 
Socioty of Arts on tho rolations of Indian Princos 
and British Political Officers, and visits to the Horti- 
cultural Colloge for Women at Swanley, to a work 
ing mon’s club in South Lambeth, and to tho 
Loicestor Galleries, At tho ond of July ho crossed 
to Dublin, and made tho acquaintanco of Lord and 
Lady Aberdecn; and on August 12th he wont bo 
Paris. 

The rest of the yoar was spont on the Continent, 
and in the spring of 1906 both Maharaja and 
Maharani visited first Torritot and then Conova, 
His Highness had now dotorminod to fulfil his 
ambition of sccing a now part of the Westorn 
world, and from ‘London on May 5th ho started, 
with his wifo and his brother Sampatrao, on a 
journcy to Amorica, All aspects of life in tho 
United Statos interested him keonly, and he was 
constantly on the look-out for idoas which might 
be adapted to tho requirements of Baroda, In 
partioular ho studied tho systom of oducation, and 
secured the services of an oxpert eduoationalist, 
Dr. Cathbort Hall, to como to India to inapeet the 
schools of Baroda and suggest improvemonts, 
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He enquired also into the questions of industrial 
development, agriculture, labour unions, child- 
rearing, and circulating libraries, on the last point 
with very fruitful results, as will be seon, He sont 
home from the United States various kinds of 
seeds to be experimented with in India, and, 
after a visit to Colorado Springs, conceived tho 
idea of starting a papcr-making industry in 
Baroda, 

Altogether, his American trip was a very busy 
time, and suggested. countless new schemes to the ~ 
Maharaja. His admiration for the States was 
tempered with other feelings in two small matters. 
The rather naive disappointment of the public at 
his not appearing. before them as a bediamonded 
Raja, but in ordinary European dress, amused 
him; and the attentions of the reporters were little 
to his taste. When ho was pressed by newspaper~ 
men to give his opinion on the looks of American 
women, he was no more gratified than the Bishop 
of London in 1926 when asked for his viows on 
shingling. In one instance a paper, which had 
failed to “ draw” him as it had wished, published 
some statemonts that inclined him to bring an 
action for libel; but on legal advice he did 
nothing, 

In August the Maharaja was back in England, 
where ho took the opportunity of raising with 
Mr. John Morley, Secretary of State for India, the 
question of the desirability of greater autonomy for 
Indian States, so long as they satisfied the con- 
dition of providing decont government for the 
public, He sent a letter in this strain to Morley 
in September, enclosing some notes which he had 
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drawn up on tho subject,* aud ho tool the oppor. 
tunity at tho same timo of oxpressing approval of 
tho idea of a Council of Princes, whieh was again 
undor cigcussion at this period. 

November 19th found the Maharaja once more 
in Baroda, aftor an absenco of a year and seven 
months. Tho twenty-fifth annivorsary of his 
assumption of the administration of his Stato was 
at hand. As, howevor, he had promised to dolivor 
tho inaugural address at tho opening of the Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Calcutta in Decomber, } it was 
decided to celebrate the Silver Jubilee on his next 
birthday, March 5th, 1907, and tho five following 
days, which were to bo public holidays. 

Tho Silver Jubilee oclebrations wore on a grand 
soale in Baroda City, and were echood throughout 
the State. As tho gonoral programmo was much, 
the same ag on tho occasion of the Golden Jubileo, 
described later, it is not necessary to givo a full 
account here. At the Birthday Durbar, announco- 
mont was made of tho concessions to be grantod 
in honour of tho event, Arrears of taxation 
wore romiticd to tho oxtont of over R. 500,000, 
Vernacular cducation was mado ontirely free, 
Two now boarding-housos for the “ Untouchables ” 
wore to be oponed at Patun and Amroli, Hivo 
scholarships for studonts in Muropo wore founded, 
A new market was prosonted to the Baroda 


* After his roturn to Baroda ho sent his notes alao to Lord 
Minto, with a covoring loiter aintilar in brond to Uhwt to Morloy, 
Tio added: “14 could nob have beon intondod by the British 
Governmont to orush out all initiative and originality from 
thoso States and destroy their diatinative features altogether.” 

T Sco p. O1. 
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municipality, the Khanderao Markot, a fine build- 
ing not far from tho gates of Laxmi Vilas Palace, 
Two charitable institutions for the poor were to 
be opened in the city, and four hospitals in the 
districts. A new open space, the Jubilee Gardens, 
was to be made in the crowded arca north-cast 
of the Sursagar Tank; and R. 550,000 were 10 be 
spent on providing public wells. 

Two very important steps in the administration 
of the Stato wore taken in this same year (1907), 
though not in connection with the Jubilec con- 
cossions. ‘The work of the Settloment Department 
was submitted to a joint Commission appointed by 
Baroda and the Government of India; and sanction 
was given for the formation of a Legislative 
Council, which took definite form in the following 
year. 

That the progress of Baroda did not escape 
notice in England is shown by the fact that in 
the Houso of Commons on March 31st, 1908, Mr. 
O'Grady asked the Scorotary of Stato for India 
whether he was aware that the Maharaja of Baroda 
had separated the judicial from the oxceutivo 
functions, had restored local solf- government, 
had instituted primary education throughout his 
State, and had further instituted popularly clected 
mombers in the Legislative Council; and, if go, 
would the Council of India consider the application 
of such reforms to other native States and to India 
as a whole. Mz. John Morley cautiously: replied 
that the results of theso measures in Baroda would 
bo watched with interest; but he could not under- 
take forthwith to suggest the introduction of 
similar measures in the whole of British India, and 
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cortainly could not interfere with tho ciserotion of 
tho rulors of other States. 

In 1908 another highly important scheme was 
carriod out, when the Bank of Baroda, Ltd,, was 
established under the managemont of Mr. GC, 1. 
Randlo. 14 was not until two yoars lator that 
Tlis Highnoss transforred the State Treasury work 
to the Bank, agreeing that the State should main- 
tain thero a minimum balanco of five and a half 
lakhs of rupeos without interest; but from the vory 
start the Bank was a remarkable success, and 
rovolutionised the financial situation of Baroda, 

A great domestic sorrow foll upon tho Maharaja 
in Soptember, 1908, whon his oldest son and heir, 
Princo Fatesinghrao, died with mexpested suddon+ 
ness. He loft an infant son, Pratapsinghrao, who 
thus becamo heir to tho throne of Baroda. 

Owing partly, no doubt, to his domestic griof, 
there is a considerable gap in Lis Highnoss’s corre- 
spondonco at this period, which leaves us without 
tho intimate insight into his thoughts possible 
at other periods. 

In February, 1909, tho time camo for Lioutonant- 
Colonel M. J. Meade, who had beon Restdont at 
Baroda sinco 1901, and was tho chief British 
represontativo at tho Silvor Jubilee colobrations, to 
rotiro from his post. Tho Maharaja gavo a banquet 
in his honour, and mado a very complimentary 
speech, in which ho alluded to tho fact that Liou- 
tenant-Colonel Meade had among his prodecossovs 
at tho Residency his grandfather, Major D, 
Malcolm, and his fathor, Sir Rishard Monde. 

Tho political sky in Baroda seomed absolutely 
unclouded, and there was no hint of any troubles 
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to come, though the Maharaja, in common, with 
other ruling Princes, was tho recipient in August 
of a warning lotter from tho Viceroy on the danger 
of the sedition which was at the time rifo in parts 
of British India taking a hold in tho Indian States, 
lv was, no doubt, on account of this lottor that, 
in a specch mado in Baroda in carly Soptomber, 
Maharaja Sayajirao doalt with the view that 
education was partly responsible for the prevailing 
political unrest. Discontent, he maintained, was 
not necessarily an ovil. The oflect of education 
was to broaden men’s minds and widen their aspira- 
tions, But the crimes in England had caused a 
thrill of indignation, and it was the Government's 
obvious duty to stamp out sedition. Tortunately, 
in Baroda there was no trouble, and ho hoped that 
tho good sonse of the people would render repression 
unnecessary. 

Tho crimes in England to which His Highness 
reforrod were tho assassination at the Imperial In- 
stitute on the night of July lst of Sir Curzon 
Wyllio, a noted friend of Indian studonts, and of 
Dr, C. Laleaca, a Parsi physician who had bravely 
but vainly intorposed himsolf botweon the assassin 
and his victim. 

This horrible and senscless murdor by M. L, 
Dhingra, a Punjabi student in London, for which 
ho paid the due penalty of tho law, was nearly 
outdone in India little over four months later, The 
Vicoroy was on his autumn tour, in the coturse of 
which ho had promised to visit Baroda, At 
Abinedabad, as ho was driving from ry ee 
station, a bomb was thrown at his carriage, which 
it, forlumately missed. 
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On November 18th Lord Minto, with his wifo 
and daughter, arrived in Baroda, ‘Tho 7'tmes corre~ 
spondent dosoribed his recoption as a splendid 
success. Ho rodo through the city escorted by 
Inniskilling Dragoons and Royal Horso Artillory, 
amid dense crowds, which gavo him a cordial 
welcome. Ono of tho principal evonts of tho visit 
was a, State banquet at Laxmi Vilas on Novembor 
16th. In proposing tho toast of tho Vicoroy and 
Lady Minto, the Maharaja expressed the profound 
horror of India at tho attompt on the representa- 
tive of the King-Emporor, and emphasised the firm 
and unalterable loyalty of his Houso, 

Loyalty,” ho continued, “has always been 
considered in the Hast as ono of tho first virtues in 
a people; but loyalty, when merely sentimental, is 
of small value. It should be real, gonuino, and 
active, To secure such loyalty, thore should bo a 
community of interests between the subjects and 
the ruling power. The former should have a 
proper share in the administration of the country, 
and should feel that tho Govornmont is their own, 
It is for this reason that I hail with ploaste those 
great measures of roform which Your Mxcollency 
initiatod and His Majesty’s Govornmont have 
accepted, These reforms will opon out to the 
people of India oa larger ficld of activity, and inspire 
them with a groater sonso of responsibility in tho 
performance of thoir civic duties; and future 
generstions will recognise in thoso statesmaniiko 
measures aA forward stop in the progress of tho 
oats “ondee the enlightened rulo of Great 
Britain.” 

Lord Minto, in his reply, thanked his host 
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for the warmth of his recoption in Baroda. With 
regard to the reforms in India, he said that thoro 
might be defects in their first working, but ho was 
confident of their final result. Hoe concluded with 
a tribute to the carnost desire which His Highness 
had shown for administrative efficiency in his own 
State, He particularly complimented him on his 
“bald attempt to separate tho judicial and ox~ 
ecutive functions,” which had “ elicited tho warm 
interest of the Government of India,” 

When the Viceroy left Baroda the next day, 
therefore, the omens secmed fair indeed for tho 
continued peaco of the country andits ruler. It is 
true that, on turning to the Maharaja’s corrospond- 
ence, we find him on November 19th, just after 
Lord Minto’s visit, writing to him ao lettor in reply 
to a warning that seditious people were trying to 
establish their evil doctrines in Native States. His 
reply was that he did not know to what oxtent 
sedition had actually sproad, but had had enquiries 
made and a note prepared by his ministors, This 
he enclosed, but the text is not included in the 
printed Lellers. 

Fow people, assuredly, would bo proparod, after 
roading the account of tho Vicorogal visit and the 
almost colourless terms of tho Mahavraja’s letter 
of November 19th, to seo him, little more than two 
months later, made the object of an attack which 
singled him out, alone among the Indian Princes, 
as lacking in loyal response to the requirements of 
the Government of India, 

This mattor, however, may be loft to™sho noxt 
chapter, while wo note that in the year 1900 
Maharaja Sayajirao was very intent, and expended 
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much personal labour, on tho codification of rules 
of departmental work, especially that of the Khungt, 
or Household Department, 

At the end of tho year he had tho gratification 
of learning that two of his children, Prince Shivaji 
and Princess Indira, had passed the oxaminations 
for which they had entered. He yiolded to his 
son’s wish that he might go to Oxford, whilo the 
Princess became a pupil at Baroda College. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE STORM 


Tun Caloutta correspondent of The Times, in a 
message dated January 27th, 1910, stated that the 
publication by the Government of tho opinions 
of the ruling chiefs on the measures required for 
suppressing sedition in India was having a. good 
effect, and that the chicls, with one prominent 
exception, had declared that thoy would gladly 
adopt any measure recommended. Tho oxception, 
the message went on, was tho Gackwar of Baroda, 
who disclaimed knowledgo of tho oxtent to which 
sedition had spread in the Nativo States, and gavo 
only a “qualified assurance” of his readiness to 
respond to any reasonable call for assistance against 
sedition, It was admitted, however, that tho 
requosts of the Baroda Residency for the surveil- 
lance of itinerant Indian preachors wore complied. 
with, and that offending nowspapor editors were 
reprimanded. 

In spite of this concluding admission, the mossago 
from Calcutta, with its hint of inspiration from 
high quarters, camo as a violent shock to those who 
had the interests of Baroda at heart. What had 
happened to disturb the genial atmosphere pre- 
vailing ab the timo of Lord Minto’s visit losy than 
two months before? A slight clue to thesgolution 
of the mystory is given in tho Témes mossage, when 
it is remarked that the extremist Indian papor, the 
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Anita Bazar Patrika, which, liko othors of its kind, 
was wont to play off one Native Princo against 
another, had evilogised tho Maharaja of Baroda’s 
reply to tho Government. : 

This was undoubtedly truce. The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika had taken the opportunity of bestowing 
praise wpon Maharaja Sayajirao for what it assumed 
to be his attitude towards the Governmont’s 
request. As wo shall sco, this was not tho only 
instance of mischiovous misinterpretation of his 
thoughts which was to injure the Maharaja, Dis- 
cussing the matter many yoors after, in 1926, ho 
protested, with patent sincerity, that he had 
never in his life made any attempt to influence tho 
Press, He somowhat rucfully romarked that what 
he suffered from at the “ sedition” period was an 
excessive popularity in India, duo to his reforming 
zeal, The native papers, including thoso with 
whose opinions he was far from being in sympathy, 
extollod their view of his character. Thero may 
even have been talk—not, perhaps, in 1910, but 
at some timo in the period now under notico---of tho 
possibility, if evor India becamo a Ropublic, of his 
being the first Presidont. Such talk ho disire- 
garded; but it may, in his opinion, havo had somo 
influence on Anglo-Indian officialdom at tho time. 
- A Native Prince must not becomo too popular, 
oven when he docs not court popularity. 

The attack upon the Maharaja at the beginning 
of 1910 was but a faint premonition of what was to 
come latcr; and it was without misgiving that 
at the » oxid of March ho left Baroda on his cighth 
trip, this time taking in the Far Mast. Ho called 
at Hongkong and Shanghai, and spent the whole 
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month of May in Japan, whence he sailed for San 
Francisco on June Ist. After secing something of _ 
the United States again and of Cariada, he arrived 
in London on July 19th, accompanied by his wife 
and daughtor, and his son Jaisinhrao, who, after 
leaving Harrow, had proceeded to Amorica to 
continue his education, The othor sons, Shivajirao 
and the young Dhairyashilrao, wore already in 
England, and rejoined their parents in London, 

On July 21st the Maharaja called at tho India 
Office, and had an interview of nearly an hour 
with Lord Morley. In carly August he was 
in Oxford as a: visitor to Dean Strong at Christ 
Church to discuss the question of Prince Shivaji’s 
entrance there. On tho 25th he went up to 
Scotland as Lord Middleton’s guest at a shooting. 
party. The Maharani having retuned from a 
cure on the Continent, the family were all togethor 
in October, and spont thoir time between a London 
hotel and Bushey Hall. On Novombor 20th, just 
before starting on his homeward journey, tho 
Maharaja, with Hor Highness, was the guost at an 
“at home ” of tho Indian Union Socicty, where ho 
had consented to deliver an address, Speaking of 
Indian progross, ho gavo his opinion that what was 
needed was a knowledge of scionce of different 
kinds, proper organisation, and tolerance of view 
on political matters, 

The return to Baroda was made on Decembor 
16th, 1910. But little over four months. lator 
Maharaja and Maharani were on their way again 
to Europe. For Hor Highness’s indifforcns hoalth 
it was thought advisablo that sho shoult ‘try 
another curo at Bad Nauheim; and also she wished 
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to seo the realisation of a literary project on which 
she had been cngaged. Tho Mahavraja’s own 
motive for the trip was his dosire to be prosont at 
the Coronation at Westminster. 

On June 22nd, 1911, His Highness duly attended 
the ceremony in Westminster Abbey. A month 
later he was received by King Georgo at Bucking- 
ham Palace, after which he loft London for In- 
verness, while tho Maharani wont to Germany, 
In October, when they were once moro yountied, 
the book which Her Highness had written, with 
the assistance of Mz. 8. M. Mitra, Zhe Position of 
Women in Indian Life, mado its appoarance and 
met with a favourable reception.* The objects of 
this short trip to Europo having been attained, 
husband and wife returned to Baroda, which was 
reached on November 10th, three weeks before tho 
arrival of King George and Queon Mary in Bombay 
on their way to the Coronation Durbar at Delhi, 

Their Majesties came to Delhi on Decembor 6th, 
and after leaving the station, procecded to the 
“ Chiefs’ Recoption Pavilion,” whore thore wore 
presented to thom in turn the Nizam of Eydora- 
bad, the Gackwar of Baroda, and the other ruling 
Princes in their due order of precedence. A wack 
later the great Durbar was hold in the samo amphi- 
theatre which had been the scono of those of 1877 

* In her introduction to this book {lor Highness sets out as 
the questions which her visits to the West had brought to her 
mind; -“ Tho co-oporation which oxists boliweon Westorn mon 
and women in publio affairs is practically unknown in India, .. . 
What can bo tho reason for this groat difference ? Should tho 
Indian, woman continue to be isolated from all public affairs 
What is the remedy, and how is tt to he applied 7” ‘he book 
endeavours to find the answor to theso questions, 
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and 1902. Hero, after tho King-Emperor’s speech 
had beeri read, the Viceroy, Lord Hardingo, 
approached tho Throne, mado his obeisance, and 
returned ‘to his scat. Tho Commander-in-Chief 
and the members of the Governor-General’s Tix- 
ecutive Council followed him; and then camo the 
representatives of Hydorabad (“ distinguished, as 
usual,” says The Times of India, “ by the Spartan 
simplicity of his altire”’), Baroda, Mysore, Kashmir, 
eto., right through the list of Princes, torritorial 
chiefs, and others, 

There is nothing in the first reports of the Durbar 
to indicate that aught had gone amiss at tho 
ceremony; nor was Maharaja Sayajirao, on the 
actual day, awaro that he was thought guilty of any 
offence. He had gone to tho Durbar in a stato of 
great mental disturbance, owing to tho receipt that 
very morning of unpleasant news of an ontirely 
private nature, and in his agitation, though ho 
wore all his medals, he omitted to put on his sash 
of the Star of India. He wore a white costume, 
such as he is wont 10 appear in at all his own State 
durbars, This, it may bo romarked, is scarcely 
of the “Spartan simplicity” attributed to tho 
Nizam’s attire ! 

When his turn camo to approach the Throno, the 
Maharaja did so in an unenviablo frame of mind, 
He had not been ablo to attend the rehearsal for 
the ceremony, but had sont ono of his brothers to 
make notes for him, He did not obsoryo what 
tho Nizam of Hyderabad had dono before him, and 
ho was the second of the Princes to"mako thoir 
homage. He therefore advanced toward tho 


throne and made one bow. As we shal! sea, ho 
10 
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said that this was as he had. been instructed to do 
by the Resident at Baroda, who also, ho thought, 
might havo drawn his attention to his omission 
of his sash, as ho drove with him to tho Durbar. 
Having bowed, ho backed from the Throno. Not 
knowing where tho exit was, ho did not rotive far 
enough before, looking for somcone of whom to ask 
the way out, ho appeared to wheel round and turn 
his back on the King and Queen. Ho thon hurried 
from the presence. 

He heard nothing of hig mistake on Deoomber 
12th. Calling at Government House after the 
ceremony, ho was told that Lord Sydenham was 
not at home; but this did not onlighten him. The 
next day Mr. G. K. Gokhale camo to him, whether 
at official instigation or not he did not know, and 
told him that there was a sensation over his 
behaviour at tho Durbar, and that an apology was 
expected from him. Accordingly, he wrote a 
letter to the Viceroy in tho following terms: 


“Duar Lorp Harvinan, 

I hear the mannor in which I paid homago 
to His Imporial Majosty tho King-Mimporor has 
beon the subject of unfavourablo comment, I take 
tho carliest opportunity of writing to you to 
explain what actually occurred, and to assuro you 
that the very last thing I intended, or could ovor 
intend, was to do anything that could disploaso 
His Imporial Majesty, or lead him or anyono to 
doubt tho reality of my loyalty and allogianco to 
his throne and person. ‘To tho British Governmont 
the Baroda State owes overything, and to that 
Government my State and I myself porsonally 
will always be truly gratoful and loyal. When 
approaching and roturning from tho dais at tho 
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Durbar, I am said to have failed to obsorve that 
exact otiquette prescribed. If this was the caso, it 
was due entirely to nervousness and confusion in 
the presence of their Majesties, and bofore that 
vast assembly. Only one chiof, the Nizam, had 
made obeisance before me, and f had not had the 
opportunity of noticing othors, and, in fact, in tho 
confusion of theo moment, I had hardly beon ablo 
to noto tho dotails of what the Nizam did. Attor 
bowing, I receded a few stops and turned round to 
ask which way I was to go. I was under tho im- 
pression that I actually descended by tho propor 
passage, but I am told that I did not. Having 
turned to ask the way, I becamo confused, and 
continued to walk round. Yor this mistake I can 
only say how sincerely sorry Tam... .”* 


The Viceroy received this lotter on Decombor 
14th, and on the 16th it was mado public, The 
storm burst two days later in London, when The 
Times, in publishing Router’s telegram dated from 
the Durbar Camp, Delhi, on December 16th (with a 
summary of the lettor to Lord Hardingo), appondod 
an article of nearly half a column soverely refleot- 
ing on the Maharaja’s conduct from 1905 onwards, 
Tt was allogod that many Indian oxtromists camo 
from Baroda, or found employment in tho State, 


* The lottor concludes with an oxprossion of rogrot that 
somo suggestions by tho writer, in an carlior communication 
about the programme of the recoption by tho King-Imporor, 
had not been considered with favour. If Lord Hardingo 
wished, said tho Maharaja, ho would withdraw his oarlict lottor 
unconditionally. It may bo judged by tho render of today, 
unaffcoted by tho projudico imported into tho disoussion of 
the affair in 1911-2, whothor it was fair to dosoribo this second 
letter, as a portion of the British Press doscribed it, as “an 
abject apology.” 
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and ovon in tho Gackwar’s houschold; that the 
oxtromist Presy studiously excopted him from thoir 
scurrilous attacks on loyal Indian Princes; and 
that neither His Highness nor tho Maharani, ‘an 
pha eae but evaliée lady,” whon travelling in 
Europo in 1910, shrank from contact with such 
people as Krishnavarma and Madame Kama, o open 
promoters in Paris of an assassination campaign 
in India. In recent months, it was added, thoro 
had been traced to a printing-pross in Baroda, 
patronised by officials, an extensive circulation of 
seditious literature; and tho assistance rendered 
by the Stato authoritics to the British police 
enquiry had been “ extremely lukewarm.” 

This article began by stating that it was no 
accrot that “tho behaviour of tho Gackwar at tho 
King’s Coronation at Westminstor provoked a 
good deal of unfavourable comment amongst those 
present who wore familiar with Indian customs and 
otiquette,” and concluded with a hope that tho 
humiliation which ho had brought wpon himsolt 
by his conduct at tho Imporial Durbar would 
serve as an offectivo warning to him, 

Further attacks, Jess tomperately worded than 
the abovo article, appeared in tho London Press; 
and oven in Paris the Temps publishod a mossago 
from Delhi, alleging that tho Gackwar had nover 
made a seoret of his hatred of British rulo | 

The Z%mes article of Decomber 18th had beon 
telegraphod to India and published in Whe Pioneer, 
On December 2ist tho Maharaja, Ghrongh his 
secretary, telographed to The Limes that tho 
article contained statements, some groatly exag- 
gorated and some absolutely false, “That His 
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Highness acted in any way contrary to Indian 
custom or ctiquette at Wostminster Abbey is 
untrue. There was no room for such behaviour, 
since ho was present'as a spectator only, nor have 
these allegations cvor been hoard before, His 
Highness cid not mect Krishnavarma in 1910, and 
has not seon him for many years, and not since the 
latter left England. Tho press to which seditious 
literature has beon traced was an cntirely private 
-concern, not connected in any way with the State. 
All possible assistance was promptly given to the 
British authorities by tho Baroda Council in the 
investigations mado. The case having broken 
down’ in court from lack of legal evidence, the 
Maharaja has already confiscated the press and 
banished the writer, The statoments regarding the 
employment of extromists in the Baroda Stato and 
household, and regarding assistanco givon to anti- 
British campaigners, ave unfair and misleading, 
and based wpon gross perversion of facts.” 
There followed in Zhe Times of December 27th 
a lettor from §. Krishnavarma, editor of Zhe 
Indian Sociologist in Paris, He pointed out that 
he had been introduced to the Maharaja by Lord 
Northbrook at the end of 1884, and had mot him 
in India and elsowhore; but sinco his migration 
from Hngland to Paris in 1907, ho had neither mot 
him nor corresponded with him, Morcovor, in 
September, 1911, he had strongly denounced him 
in his paper for presiding at a lunchoon in London 
in honour of the K.C.S.1I. bestowed on Sir K, G, 
Gupta on the occasion of the Coronation. 
On January 1st, 1912, fresh fuel was added-to the 
flamos by the publication in the London illustrated 
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papers of excerpts from tho filn taken of the Delhi 
Durbar, showing the Maharaja rondoring his 
homago; and a few days lator part of a fatuous 
article contributed to The Pioneer by Mu, Keir 
Hardio, M.P., was telegraphed to England, which 
did His Highness very ill-service by contrasting his 
alleged conduct with that of somo of hia fellow- 
rulers, “taught to grovel low before tho Throno, 
as becomes all who go near such a symbol of im« 
becility.” Keir Hardie’s praiso was moro unjust 
in its effects than all the attacks, of which the most 
scurrilous appeared in The World of January 9th. 
This touched the lowost dopths of journalism. 
After this the active nowspapor controversy 
over the Durbar incident subsided for somo time. 
On October 8th Viscount Hardinge, brother of 
the Vicoroy, lecturing in London on tho Durbar 
referred to the incident, which ho declared much 
exaggerated. The Gackwar, he added, had 
travelled more than any Maharaja in India, all 
over the world, and if he intendod to bo disloyal 
he was the boldest native ho had ovor scon, to be so 
in front of three thousand loyal Europeans and a 
hundred thousand loyal natives. His personal 
belief was that tho affair was a matter of “ norvos,” 
Three weoks lator Zhe Pall Mall Gazetle published 
an artiolo by “ Ono who Knows,” alluding to Lord 
Hardingo’s lecture, and warmly dofonding tho 
Maharaja from the charge of disloyalty oither at 
the Durbar or elsewhere. A reply by “One who 
Knows Better” appeared in U'he Pall Mall Gazette, 
though not until January 20th, 1918, in which 
the eld accusations wero reiterated with greater 
violence and more wealth of dotail, 
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Heve the campaign of abuse seoms to have 
stopped, except that to the present day there aro 
people who axe ready in conversation, and even in 
the newspapors, to revive tho charges in a form 
that has grown vaguer through tho lapse of years. 
It is safe to wager that the majority of those 
people havo mado no attempt to investigate the 
justico of the charges which thoy repeat. 

The immediate offect of the affair upon the 
Maharaja’s mind can only bo faintly gathered from 
the Letters, comparatively fow of which refer to it,. 
To the Resident he writes on January 3rd, 1912, 
that the attacks upon him in the English Press have 
surprised and pained him; to Lord Lamington, 
former Governor of Bombay, on January 5th, he 
protests that tho statomeonts about him are gross 
exaggerations and porversions. Ho goes on: “TI 
deeply deplore the breach of otiquotte for which I 
was responsible at Delhi. It was, however, quite 
unintentional, and due to unforescen nervoustiess 
and confusion, which I do not think would have 
overtaken me if I had beon in my usual health at 
the timo, ... I think that tho very fact that I 
went, of my own accord, to London to attend tho 
Coronation should give tho lie to any chargo of 
intentional disrespect on my part, either ab Delhi 
ov Westminster.” 

At tho timo of writing this ho had not learnt 
that, in addition to the charge of turning his back, 
there was anothor of omitting to bow to the Queen. 
In a lotter of June 26th, howevor, he says to Mr, 
M. H. Spielmann: , 

“T was told by the Resident to make oe bow 
only, as the first few Princes were, I learn, asked 
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to do,. I am chivalrous enough to bow to a lady, 
and to make one bow only to the King did strike 
me; but one daré not ask questions on coremonies 
in the framing of which we had no choice.” 

The accusation of countenancing sedition in 
Baroda clearly came to him as a very painful 
surprise. In the above-quoted letter to Lord 
Lamington he spoke of tho injustice of the attack 
on him in The Times. Having been away from 
his State for so much of the past two yoars, he went 
on, he could scarcely be held responsible for happen- 
ings in his absence. Only one caso had been 
brought to his notice, and ho had banished the 
offender at the earliest opportunity. He did not 
point: owt to Lord Lamington, though ho might 
have done so, that during 1910 and 1911 ho had a 
British Dewan, Mr, C. N. Seddon, and a British 
head of police, Mx, Macrae, which should have been 
good evidence of his desire to rule his State in 
conformity with British ideas; or that during a 
Prince’s absence the British Rosidont always. has 
more power in a Stato than when tho Prince is 
present, — 

Maharaja Sayajirao’s policy at this dificult 
period of his reign is a curious examplo of his 
obstinate determination to be convinced of. the 
rightness of any decision on his part before making 
ib irrevocable, It also illustrates his viow of his 
position in India as an ally of tho British Govern- 
ment, but an ally to whom discretion as to his 
actions is not denied. Complaints came to him 
from the Government of India that a éortain 
K. G."Deshpande, Subha of Amroli, was implicated 
in sedition, and his dismissal from. Baroda service 
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was demanded. ‘The matorial proofs of the charge 
against Deshpande did not satisfy the Maharaja, 
nor could the State officiajs find anything to in- 
criminate the man. Wheb, therofore, obliged to 
dismiss him, His Highness folt impelled to award 
him BR. 10,000 in compensation, Commenting on 
the case today, long after the event, he says that 
what he wanted was ‘‘ evidence, not more accusa- 
tions.” Without ovidence, arbitrary punishment 
was not his idea of right condust in a ruler, 

At the same timo he was prepared to take 
vigorous action with definite evidence before him; 
and, finding that there had been a recent growth in 
Baroda of disaffection with the Paramount Powor, 
ho issued a warning Huzur Order at the end of 
February, 1912. In this ho stated that copies of 
seditious book had been traced to a printing-press 
in Naosari, and that the author had been dealt with 
and the press confiscated, He expressed pained 
surprise to find that there were in Baroda certain 
sympathisors with the author; and a determination 
to punish sedition in any form within the limits of 
his State. His subjects must regard as an enemy 
_ to-order and good government “ every misguided 
person who attempted to oxcito ill-will, hatred, or 
contempt against the British Government,’ 

In the course of tho year, the Maharaja was called 
upon to consider a charge against another man in 
Baroda sorvice, D. L. Purohit, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the college, He had sent Purohit to 
England to study religious and social questions, 
the administration of chavritios, etc., and, on his 
return, commissioned him to travel about India 
with a view to comparing the ideas of the two 
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countrics on'such subjects. In tho course of hig 
travels Purohit visited Pondicherry, and was in- 
‘duced by somcone to call wpon, and have a talk 
with, a man who was decidedly persona non grata 
with the Government. of India. This was Ara- 
bindo Ghose, a native of Bengal, oducated ab St. 
Paul’s School* and Cambridge, who had later 
developed anti-British views. or a time ho was 
a professor at Baroda College, and also advised 
the Maharaja with regard to his English writings, 
speeches, etc. After leaving Baroda, however, 
Ghose had conducted the notorious nowspapor 
Bande Mataram, and had finally rotired to the 
French colony of Pondicherry. 

Purohit’s indiscretion in visiting one who was 
now looked on as_a dangerous oxtremist did 
nob escape notice, and the Govormmont of India 
demanded his dismissal from Baroda service. ‘Tho 
Maharaja, though he had at no time paid any 
attention to Ghose’s political views, did not feol 
that he could resist the domand, and when Puro- 
hit, in November, 1912, offered his peSIeR AUN, 
accepted it, 

Incidents like the Doshpando and Purohit cages, 
and the recollection of Ghose’s formor connection 
with Baroda, were ‘not- allowed to esvapo censure. 
No-doubt there wore somo who genuinely con- 
sidered tho Maharaja Gackwar to havo beon hand 
in. glove with sedition-mongors, ‘Ihero wore 
certainly others who would have been glad to 
prove him so, In his bewilderment he wrote to | 


* Tho prosent writer was at school with him, and oan bear 
witness to his brilliant attainments as a boy. It would have 
beon diflioulé in thoso days to regard him as a fltebrand | 
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an English friond: “I do not know whothor the 
whole attempt. was not to give the State a bad 
name... ‘Give a dog a bad namo and hang 
it?’ This proverb was woll illustrated, in my 
opinion, in tho instance of Baroda,” 

An impartial critic, whilo rejecting ontirely tho 
supposition that Maharaja Sayajirao had any 
sympathy with sedition, might, porhaps, hold that 
he failed to observe sufficioné caro lost it should 
make growth under the sholtor of Baroda; and 
that his absence from his Stato could not serve 
as a complete excuse, since hiy choice of the olticors 
whom he left in chargo was unfottored. ‘These 
officers could only act in accordance with his 
wishes, or they must lose their posts. 

At the same time tho Government of India, as 
has since been recognised, in thoso days badly 
lacked tho powor of disorimination botween logiti- 
mato nationalist fecling and sodition, Wasa Prince 
in the position of tho Maharaja of Baroda ontitled 
to attempt to diseriminato? Ib was a dangerous 
course, and a lonioney of viow in doubtful casos was 
* bound to bring troublo on the Prince’s head, 

There was no doubt that the Durbar alfair and 
the subsequont charges made against his adminis. 
tration of Baroda had a lasting effeet on tho 
Maharaja's after-life; not, indeod, to losson his 
loyalty to the Paramount Power, but to increase 
the solf-repression already natural to him, und to 
render him less confident in his attitude in face of 
the Wostorn world, Ho felt that ho hacl beon, not 
only misunderstood, but unjustly treated, Nor 
does this view appear unreasonable. An unin- 
tentional breach of etiquobte (by no means ub. 
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paralleled in the Wost, it may bo said) had been 
mado the excuso for a calumnious attack on his 
past charactor, ‘which had not been callod into 
question before, As for the political viows of mon 
whom he had omployed in his State on work that 
was ontircly unconnected with politics, was it fair 
40 impute to him sympathy with those viows when 
his own utterances and actions so clearly disproved 
the idea ? 

It must be admitted that the crimes of the Indian 
extremists had inevitably disturbed the balance 
of minds which otherwise would havo shrunk from 
unjust judgments. It was Maharaja Sayajirao’s 
deep misfortune to lay himself opon to accusations, 
howover little grounded on fact, at such a time, 
The Government of India, wisor aftor tho ovent, 
has sinco made amonds to him for its sharo in the 
humiliation inflicted on him. The unofficial tra- 
ducers of his character may have ropentod in 
private; but the probability is that thoy havo not, 
or they would surely havo tricd to repair the wrong 
they committed. 


CHAPTER XV 
"TH WAR VEARS 


Tire incidents, and the controvorsy arising out of 
thom, which havo been dealt with in the preceding 
chaptor aro, happily, but a short interruption in 
the history of a remarkably succossful reign, Such 
troubles as hereafter voxed tho peace of Maharaja 
Sayajirao’s mind were not of magnitude sufficient 
to disturb seriously tho well-being of Baroda. 
Allusions to domestic affairs occur in a few of 
His Highness’s letters in 1912. His daughtor’s 
refusal to marry the Maharaja Sindia of Gwalior 
thwarted his desire for tightening tho bonds 
between two great Maratha Statos.* A worse 
blow was the departure from Oxford of his second 
surviving son, Shivajirao, in ciroumstances meon- 
tioned elsowhoro, Jurthor, his cldest son, Jaisinh- 
rao, who since roturning from America had beon 
loarning departmental work in Baroda, was thrown: 
from his horse and had concussion of the brain. 
All these events occurred in the spring of 1912, 
and combined to accentuate tho Maharaja’s 
nervous unrest. JIo continued his labours on 
behalf of his State, notably carrying ont an increase 
of the popular cloment in the Logislative:Counoil, 
But in February, 1913, bo was ill with gout and 
* An attack was mado upon him in an English nowspapor 
for promoling this imion, becnnso Sindin was already marriod ; 
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fever, which only allowed him to be prosont at 
Princo Jaisinhrac’s wedding in an invalid chaiz, 
Tt was dcoided that six months’ absonco from India 
and a course of wators at Tivian-les-Bains would 
be advisable for his health, Accordingly, he lett 
Baroda on May 8rd in tho company of the Maha- 
rani and their daughter. 

A fow days before his departure he wrote to his 
Dewan, B. L. Gupta (who had succeeded C. N. 
Seddon at the beginning of tho provious year), a 
letter in which he sot out his views on the conduot 
of a Prince in his position. ‘My polioy,’? ho 
wrote, “has always been to be a friend to the 
British Government, to be a father to my people, 
and to safeguard the dignity, rights, and soltf. 
respect of the State and its rulor; always straight- 
forward, honest, and sympathotic in dealing with 
subordinates and others, ever willing to do that 
which is right, exercising self-abnegation, probably 
to an extont which othors can hardly realiso, taking 
in the light of knowledge and truth from whatever 
quarter it may happen to come, high or low, with 
the sole desiro to do justice to all intorests con- 
cerned,” 

The tenth Ruropcan trip was largoly spont at 
St. Moritz and Evian-les-Bains. A visit was paid 
to London, but at tho time of the marriage on 
August 25th of the Princess Indira her paronts 
were in Switzerland. ‘Tho Princess, who alraady, 
at the age of twenty-ono, was a young lady of 
detormined character, had decided beforo sho loft 
India to marry no ono but Jitendra Narayan, 
Maharaj Kumar of Cooch-Bohar, Wer fathor had 
refused his consent, but now gave way to the ox~ 
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tent of allowing the wedding to take place, though 
only ropresented at it by his solicitor. The young 
Cooch-Behar Prince being a Brahmo Samajist, 
the religious ceremony at tho Buckingham Palace 
Hotel was Brahmo. It may be noted how widely 
Maharaja Sayajirao’s attitude ovor his daughter’s 
choice of a husband diffors from tho ordinary 
picturo of an autocratic Indian Princo, 

When His Highnoss camo to England in the 
autumn, he took the opportunity of discussing with 
Mx. M. H. Spiclmann a schome hoe had long 
cherished of forming a repvesentative collection 
of Kuropean paintings for tho Picture Gallery 
which he had had built in the Public Park in 1910, 
The result is the fino collection now housed in 
Baroda, side by side with a magnificent oxhibition 
of Indian art, unrivalled anywhere in tho world. 
Owing to the intervontion of the War, it was not 
until April, 1921, that the Wostorn collection could 
bo opened to the public, 

Early in Novombor, 1918, the Maharaja was at 
home once moro; but neither ho nor tho Maharani 
was in a satisfactory stato of health, and in tho 
following April they wore on their way again to 
Europe, little droaming what was to befall in a 
few months’ time. Only two ovents of tho wintor- 
scason in Baroda necd be mentioned. In Fobruary 
Hor Highness signalised hor abandonmont of pur- 
dah by sitting on the samo sofa with tho Maha- 
raja at a prize distribution at the Nyaya Mandir; 
and on March 17th tho Maharaja Holkar of 
Indoro, on a visit to Baroda, unveiled the eques- 
trian statue of his host, the work of tho late 
Derwent Wood, and ercctod by public subscription 
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in commemoration of His Highnoss’s Silvor 
Jubilee. 

The eloventh European trip began with visits 
to the Riviera and North Italy. The Maharaja 
proceeded to cures first at Evian and thon, aftor a 
short stay in London, at Vichy, whilo the Maharani 
went to Carlsbad. Thus thoy were separated 
whon the War broko out. Ho was ablo to reach 
Paris, and ultimately London, without difficulty, 
but she was less lucky; for, though shoe was not 
molested by the Austrian authorities, it was only 
after a very long and tedious journey that she 
could get to Havre by September 3rd, on her way 
to London. 

A reception by tho King and Queen followed 
in the course of September—His Highnoss’s first 
meeting with their Majesties sinco the whappy 
accident at Delhi threo years before. Tho times had 
indeed changed. There were no insinuations now 
in the Press of “the Gackwar’s disloyalty”; and, 
by a curious irony, the very journal whose attacks 
had hurt him most gave prominent notico to His 
Highness’s offor to the Imporial Government of 
all his troops and tho resources of his Stato. Baok 
in Baroda on Decombor 4th, tho Maharaja con- 
tinued to give romarkablo proofs of tho loyalty 
which should nover have beon doubtod, Hia 
offer of troops could only be accepted to a limited 
extent, three European officors and 167 mon 
fromthe State Army being allowed to join tho 
British Army, whilo 200 sowars were sont to 
Muttra to help to train romounts. With non- 
combatants and labourers included, Baroda’s con- 
tribution in men was about 1,500. The nature 
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of the war precluded tho uso of moro men than 
theso. Tho inhabitants of Gujarat, it must bo 
remembored, are not of a fighting stock. 

The figures for moncy gifts are move imposing. 
His Highness himsolf gave R. 500,000 for acro- 
planes; R. 600,000 to tho War Gifts Fund; 
R. 1,600,000 for Ford vans; R. 210,000 to the 
Imperial Indian War Relief Fund; R. 30,000 to 
the Prince of Walcs’s Fund; R. 40,000 to the 
Red Cross; and, further, a general contribution 
to the cost of tho war of R. 12,000 a month from 
January, 1916, to Juno, 1919, R. 504,000 in all. 
(This last gift was in liou of offering to pay for 
raising, equipping, and maintaining one or more 
regiments for active sor'vice, an idea which he had 
entertained.) With othcr subscriptions, Baroda 
contributed altogether R. 3,396,000 to theso various 
purposes; in addition to which, misccllancous 
donations to institutions and rolicf funds in 
Europe and India totalled nearly R. 76,000. 

There were also material gifts by His Highness, 
such as horsos from the State cavalry and tents for 
hospital usein Franco; and his Bombay residonce,the 
Jaya Mahal Palaco, was lont as a hospital for officers, 

Ttinally, the purchases of War Loan Bonds by 
His THighnoss alono amounted to BR, 10,000,000, 
The total of Baroda purchascs of bonds was 
RB. 11,224,000.* It cannot bo said that Baroda 
failed. in its response to the call of the War, 

* * * * * 

The influence of tho world upheaval on tho 
Maharaja’s manner of life was naturally profound. 

*'The above figures aro oxtracted from the Gazetteer, 


i,, 621-2, whero further details may bo found, 
11 
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There could be no more visits to Huropo in search 
of health or ideas until tho issue of tho struggle 
was clearly decided. The twelfth trip, in fact, 
did not take place until near the end of 1919, In 
the hot seasons His Highness had to be content 
with the climate of tho hills to build up his 
strength. His longest journey was in June and 
July, 1915, when in the Maharani’s company he 
travelled, mainly by. motor-car, through Southorn 
India to Cape Comorin, paying on the way State 
visits to the Raja of Kollengode and the Maharaja 
of Travancore. On the return journey he saw 
for the first time the ruins of the great Hindu 
city of Vijayanagar, destroyed by tho Mohammo- 
dans in the sixteenth century. 

In the following year he spent the months from 
May to October in Kashmir, The old Maharaja, 
Sir Pratapsingh, had paid a bricf visit to Baroda 
in March, and was most anxious to make a retum 
for the welcome he had received. The hoat of tho 
Kashmir capital, Shrinagar, proved very trying, 
and at the end of June a move was mado to Gul- 
marg, a beautiful spot 8,500 feet up, which re- 
minded His Highness of St. Moritz, with its {lowors 
and pines and snow-topped mountains.* Tero he 
spent a pleasant time, rejoicing in a nearer approach 
to family life than was evor possible in Baroda— 
and particularly in the company of a little grand. 
son. The presence of his son, Shivajirao, was 
eviderftly less welcome; for, though he had con- 
sented to it, he had told him that “tho idea of 

* Lettor to Sir John Watson, July 9th, 1916. In another 


lottér His Highnoss rominds tho Raja of Kollengode that “ tho 
Persian poet calls this place a Paradiso.” 
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change to a cold place for young mon is being 
carried too far in our family,” and the young 
Prince’s reckloss ways were a sore trial. 

Tho Maharaja, when ho camo to Kashmir, had 
no intention of taking a complete holiday. Elis 
letters to his now Dowan, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Manubhai Mchta, show him determined to keop 
his fingers on all the strings in Baroda. In a long 
communication sent from Shrinagar he urged tho 
necessity of pushing on a new railway-line in Kadi; 
the importance of botter inspection by Subhas 
and Naib Subhas of the work of their subordinates; 
the need of more reports to himself from his 
officers when appointed to new posts; the duty 
of the Accounts Dopartment to check the care- 
lessness of other departments, otc. A littlo later, 
at Gulmarg, the duties of the Polico and Abkart 
(Preventive) Departments aro his chief concern, 

In August, however, the necessity came of a 
complete rest from work, in spito of which, at the 
end of the month, tho Maharaja was writing to 
his Dewan about tho policy of tho Education 
Department as regards tho translation of useful 
foreign books into the vernacular. “I should like 
_ to see overy year at least ton to fifteon books 
translated into casy, simplo Gujarati,” ho says, 
It may be noted that this provision of translations 
for, the Gujarati-speaking population of Baroda 
has been consistently carried on, and that, through 
the Maharaja’s interest in it, a groat coal of 
Western knowledge has been made, available 
for the linguistically less accomplished of his 
subjects, > 

Early in October the visit to Kashmir camo to 
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an ond. Tho Maharaja procecded first to Simla, 
where he stayed for a few days with the now 
Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, an old friond, to whom 
he had written in July warmly congratulating 
him on his appointment. From Simla he wont to 
Kapurthala, on the invitation of its ruler, anothor 
friend of long standing; and so to Baroda, But 
he had only been home about a week when he sot 
off again to Delhi to attend the Conference of 
Princes. As we havo heard, ho had from tho 
beginning been favourable to tho idea of the Indian 
Princes taking a part in the Council of Empire. 
It is characteristic, however, that ho now went to 
Delhi with reluctanco, trying to oxcuse himself 
from attending. He did uot considor the agenda 
of the conference of any importance, and for moro 
ceremony he had no liking. In the following yoar, 
when Mr. I. 8. Montagu paid his visit to India, 
Maharaja Sayajirao had worked out a schome 
for useful co-operation by tho Princos in the 
Government of India. This is oxplainod in a 
lettor to the Maharaja of Nabha: 

“J think that tho formation of a soparato 
Council of tho reprosontatives of Princes, some- 
thing aftor the model of the German Bundosrath, 
might moet tho case.... IF had suggested a 
somewhat similar idea to tho Viooroy somo yoars 
ago. I offer thoso suggestions with considorablo 
hesitation, as I foel that this is a mattor which lios 
more in the province of the sciontific constitution- 
framer. ... . 

“T have no doubt that if any matters which 
contern the Princes of India come into discussion 
the Government of India will consult the Princes 
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bofore coming to any conclusion. Thoro aro, 
however, many questions of policy which it is 
essential for tho Princes to open up on thoir own 
initiative... . It would bo bottor for the Princes 
to restrict thoir attention to the following univer- 
sally important matters: 

(1) Tho formation of a Council of States; 

(2) The formation of a properly ropresentative 
Court of Appeal in matters of dispute between 
the Government of India and Indian Princes... . 

“The Princes should not loso sight of the fact 
that these reforms aro only the means to an end. 
The end is the reduction, or cven cessation, of 
interference in purely internal matters and the 
right to be consulted in matters which aficot 
both the Native States and British India equally.” 

This letter (dated November 7th, 1917) is of 
considerable importance as showing Maharaja 
Sayajirao’s views as to the rightful position of tho 
“Native” States within the Empire—views by 
no means in agreemont with thoso of Indian 
Nationalists, and still loss in agrcoment with old- 
fashioned Anglo-Indian ideas.* 

The projoctod Conference of Princes at Delhi 
in Novombor, 1917, did not come off, being post- 


* In a lottor writton the following year (Novombor LOth) to 
tho Maharaja of Kolhapur, Ilis Highnoss oleborated his 
views, proposing among othor things that there should bo in 
India Provinoial and State autonomy, all questions relating 
to internal interest to be doalt with by tho Provincial Govern- 
monte and tho States respectively, and that for tho disougsion 
of Imperial matiors and internal affairs affebting British 
India and the States jointly there should bo ostablished » 
House of Princes’ Representatives, to meot simultandously 
with the Imperial Logislative Assombly. 
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poned, on account of tho disastrous influenza 
epidemic, until tho following January. Thc Meha- 
raja did not attond it, having gono on a tour in 
the districts which wero sufloring from tho offoots 
of tho failuro of tho monsoon in 1917 and. tho 
consequent riso in food prices. Nor, again, did 
tho agenda of the conforence socom to him of 
sufficiont importance. 

It must not bo thought, howover, that THis 
Highness, becauso the Conforenco of Princes was 
not given such scope as ho considored it should have, 
was unwilling to rocogniso that it porlormed somo 
useful functions. Two of his lettors to Tord 
Chelmsford, in January and in Octobor, 1018, 
show that this was not tho caso, In tho first 
he expressed his satisfaction that in a Resolution 
on Minority Administration in Nativo States tho 
Government of India had been guidod mainly by 
the advico of the Princos at the 1916 conforenso, 
Similarly, in the second lottor he noted with ploasure 
that a memorandum on tho rights of suovossion, 
ete., in Indian States had accordod duo considera~ 
tion to the viows of tho Princes at that conforonce, 

Wo havo boon anticipating the ordor of ovents, 
and must return to record a few happenings in 
1917, At tho boginning of tho yoar a noto camo 
from tho Resident that the honour of the G.0.1,E. 
had been bestowed upon tho rulor of Baroda. In 
February Lord Willingdon paid a two days’ visit, 
In May the Maharaja, who was suffering from 
severo gout, rotired for tho hot woathor to Ootaca~ 
mund, Horo the news reached him of the gravo 
illness of his elder brothor, Anandzrao, and ho 
started back for Baroda; but at Bangaloro he learnt 
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that it was too late, for pneumonia had proved 
fatal on June 21st, and ho returned to Ootaca- 
mund, being himself too ill to attend the funoral. 
He felt tho loss sevorely. “Ho was a good 
brother,” he wroto, “and a wise, sonsiblo man, of 
good common sense. He would havo been fit 
for any big office, had he cducated himself” 
(lottor to Shrimant Sampatrao). 

In October His Highness was sufficiently ro- 
covered to go to Simla, spending four days of his 
visit as guest at Viceregal Lodgo, Plague was rife 
this winter in Baroda, in consequence of which the 
cold-weather months were spent in Mysore and 
Bombay,* and finally at Dovlali, near Nasik, 
which the doctors recommended, Only in April 
was a visit paid to Baroda for tho wedding of His ~ 
Highness’s grand-daughter, Princoss Indumati, 
to tho elder son of tho Maharaja of Kolhapur. 
Most of the rest of 1918 was spont at Ootacamund, 
Gulmarg, and Dehra-Dun. Influonza was bad, 
with a high mortality rate, in Baroda; and at 
Dehra~-Dun both Maharaja and Maharani wore 
able to try clectrical treatment for their com- 
plaints, 

However, in Novembor a roturn was mado to 
Baroda, and horo the tidings camo of the ond of tho 
War. Writing to Lord Reay on Decomber 8th, 
His, Highness described India as ‘‘devoutly thank 
ful.” “All the country has cclehrated the 
triumph,” ho added, “and in Baroda wo have 


“ His Highness mot Mr. Montagu in Mysore and again in 
Bombay, where ho xeovived # visit from him while confined 
to his hotel with a cold. Inalettor to the Yuvaraja of Mysore 
he described Mr. Montagu as “ a vory nice man.” 
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spent three days in festivities and fecding tho 
poor,’”* 

Tho Maharaja had been very anxious to securo 
a visit by Lord Chelmsford to Baroda during the 
Viceregal winter tour of 1918-9; and on March 24th 
he had the gratification of recciving His Uxcolloncy 
in his capital. The culmination of a two days’ 
programme was a State banquet, at which Lord 
Chelmsford paid a well-deserved tribute to “ the 
ruler who has for forty-three years dovoted so 
much care and thought to the promotion of his 
people’s welfarc,”’ “‘ the wise promoter of a system 
of political and social order aiming at tho combina~ 
tion of all that is best in Eastorn and in Wostern 
civilisation.” 

By a curious coincidence, just as after tho 
brilliant Vicerogal visit to Baroda in Novembor, 
1909, we found Maharaja Sayajirao replying to a 
warning from Lord Minto on the prevalenco of 
sedition, so now, after Lord Chelmsford’s visit, we 
see His Highness on April 28th, 1919, acknowlodg- 
ing tho reccipt of a lettor with a copy of a resolu- 
lion regarding the violent agitation against the 
passing of tho Anarchical and Rovolutionary 
Crimes Act, “Tam glad to inform Your [lx- 


* He wrote in the same airain bo General Birdwood ton days 
later. In both lettors ho alluded to tho sufferings of Tndia 
through high prices, profiteoring, and shortago, aggravated by 
the failuro of tho rains and by cpidemics, 

Speaking of tho War many years after, Ilis Highness scouted 
the idea that India had ever wished for a British defeat. Ifo 
admitted that’somo were not unwilling to seo carly disastors 
as a correctivo of the oxcessive pride with which thoy woro 
unhappily familiar in somo Britons in India, but loyal support 
‘was givon to the Government nevortheloss, 
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colloncy,” he writes, ‘‘ that, so far as I am aware, 
the contagion has not spread to my territories, 
Your Excellency may certainly count upon my 
full support and co-operation in the suppression 
of outbursts of lawlossness.” 

Happily the coincidence did not oxtond any 
further. Though there wore gravo disturbances 
in British districts of Gujarat adjoining Baroda 
Stato, thore appears to have boen no attempt to 
implicate tho hand of Baroda in them. On this 
occasion history did not repoat itsoll, 


CHAPTER XVI 
TRAVEL AGAIN; AND TWO BERSAVEMDN'TS 


As was only to be oxpected of so passionato a 
lover of travel, Maharaja Sayajirao, now that tho 
termination of the War once more made it possible 
for him to leave India, began to think of another 
visit to Rurope, There was, however, a special 
reason for his twelfth European trip, His oldest 
son, Prince Jaisinhrao, was seriously ill, and tho 
doctors advised that the only chanco of an im- 
provement in his condition lay in a chango from 
the climate of India. 

The Maharaja had gone to Kashmir at tho 
beginning of June, 1919, accompanied by the 
Maharani, Prince Shivajirao, and his family. 
Shrinagar proving too hot, they wont to Gulmarg; 
but even there, in July, tho hoat becamo excossive, 
and His Highness was confined to bed by a sovoro 
attack of gout. It was docided to roturn to 
Baroda, whore the bad roport on Prince Jaisinhrao 
precipitated another move, Tho Prince was sent 
on ahead to Europe, and on Septembor 22nd his 
parents followed him, to sco that tho best should 
be done for him. For the Maharaja himsolf a 
rest-cure had been recommended, and he was just 
preparing to go to a nursing-home in London 
when the stunning news arrived of Prince Shiva- 
jirae’s death on November 24th. He was only 
twenty-nine; but his originally fine physique had 
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been undermined by his mannor of life, and in- 
fluonza found him an cagy victim. Thus, of four 
sons, only two now woro left, tho older of whom was 
in a nursing-homo, without prospect of any speedy 
betterment in his condition. 

The Maharaja’s own movoments are recorded 
in a letter writton by him to Lord Chelmsford in 
April, 1920, A rost cure of nine weeks in London 
had been followed by stays first at St. Moritz 
and then at Montroux—“ like going from winter 
into spring,” ho writes. ‘‘This has beon my first 
experience of nursing-homes and nursing, and 
although the cure was rathor oxacting I am hoping 
for results which will make it quite worth tho 
trouble and loss of time. J am still taking tho 
after-cure, and have not yot regained my normal 
strength; but I think that Eastbourne will sot 
me up.” 

He stayed in Hastbourne until July. In August 
he was in Scotland, aftor which he spent most of the 
rest of 1920 at Hartsbourne Manor, Bushey Floath. 
In another lotter to Lord Cholmsford he montiong 
the reception of the Maharani and himself by tho 
King and Queon on Novombor 29th, and his own 
recoption by tho Princo of Wales on tho following 
day. To the: Prince ho expressed tho hopo that 
during his projected Indian trip ho would honour 
Baroda with o visit, a mattor on which ho had 
already written to the Scorotary of -Stato for 
India. 

Before the end of tho year Prince Jaisinhrao had 
been moved from London to Borlin, whore ho 
seemed to make better progress; and his patents 
followed him to the Continont, Hor Highness 
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going to see him in Berlin provious to thoir 
roturn to Baroda, which was roached on I'eb- 
ruary 5th. 

This trip had unexpectedly extended to ovor a 
year and four months. Dut the Maharaja’s ill- 
health, aggravated by the shock of Shivajirao’s 
death and by the anxiety about Jaisinhrao, had 
reduced him to a state of inactivity indeed unusual 
in him. Not only physical, but also montal rost 
had been compulsory; and there is singularly little 
in his letters of the period about the affairs of 
Baroda. 

An interesting and gratifying ovent had happened 
to Baroda during his absence, in the restoration 
to the Maharaja Gaekwax’s administrativo control 
of the westernmost part of his horeditary dominions. 
The Okhamandal taluka of Amreli, as it was thon 
counted, today separately administored,* had had 
a curious history. At the beginning of tho nino- 
teenth century it was independent of the Gackwar’s 
authority. Its most notablo inhabitants were a 
fierce and rostless tribo, the Vaghors, said to be 
named after the tigor. Fishermen by original 
occupation, they had taken to piracy and genoral 
robbery under arms. In 1804 cortain of tho 
pirates among them soizod a Bombay vossel off 
their coast and threw all on board into tho soa. 
The Bombay Government was not strong onough 
to inflict immediate punishment, but in 1807 
Colonel A, Walker, who as Major Walker had five 
years earlier been tho first Resident appointed to 
the Court of Baroda, and who had wiolded groat 
influence there, was ordered to put matters right. 

* Seo Chapter XXII. for some details about Okahamandal, 
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Accompanied by a Baroda force, he marched on 
Dwarka, occupied it, and imposed a fine of 
R. 110,000. 

The Vagher chiols reluctantly agreed to the 
fine and promised to be of good behaviour in 
futuro. Their depredations recommenced, however. 
Another expedition was necessary; but it was not 
until 1814 that one-third of tho fine was oxtracted 
from them, Still they and alliod chicftains con- 
tinued troublesome, and at last Bombay decided 
to reduce them to subjection, which was done in 
1816. In view of the fact that Okhamandal 
contained shrines so important to the Hindus as 
those at Dwarka and Boyt, a free gift was made 
of the taluka to the Gackwar of Baroda, who con- 
ceded certain priviloges to the Honourable Hast 
India Company in return, 

Okbamandal was thon incorporated in the 
possessions of the Gackwar in Kathiawar, which 
went under the name of the Amreli prant. The 
administration of tho place, howover, proved very 
diffionlt, Rigings occurred in 1818 and 1819, 
and only with British aid in 1820 was order 
restored, 

A poriod of comparative peace followed; but 
by 1857 tho weakness of Baroda control over 
Okhamandal was such that tho Vaghers and other 
tribes were constantly raiding Kathiawar. Insur- 
rections broke out in cach of tho next two yoars, 
which necessitated Britishintervention. In disgust 
Maharaja Khanderao oxpressed to the Resident 
at Baroda his desire to transfor the conduct of 
affairs in the taluka to the British, Tho insurgents, 
believing in tho stories of the collapse of British 
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rulo in India, put up o strong resistance to an 
expoditionary forco from Bombay, but, after 
Dwarka had been stormed and tho tribosmon 
driven into tho junglo, peace was roached by the 
end of 1859. 

By the now arrangement tho Gackwar of Baroda 
atill retained his sovereignty over Okhamandal. 
But a British Political Officor, appointed by 
- Bombay and acting under tho immediato orders 
of the Resident at Baroda, was stationed at 
Dwarka in charge of affairs, and having oxclusive 
administrative control over the Vaghors and allied 
tribes. So matters continued for sixty ycars, 
though in 1909 the Governmont of India agreed 
that Baroda magistrates should have second-class 
powers over the Vaghers, reserving higher powers 
to the Assistant-Resident in Dwarka. 

In 1919 it was suggested the resumption of 
complete control of Okhamandal might now be 
entrusted to the Baroda administration, and the 
Government of India agreod. At tho beginning 
of May, 1920, the Residont, Lioutenant-Colonel 
C. J. Windham, went to Dwarka, and in tho 
presence of the Dowan, representing tho Maharaja, 
informed the Vaghor chiofs of the transfer, ‘“ In 
view of the altered habits of the Vaghers,” ho 
told them, “and of tho officiency of the Baroda 
administration, in which tho Govornmont have 
every trust, the Govornment of India now wish 
to relax the stringent control! which has been 
exercised by the Resident, and to make ovor tho 
charge of the Vaghers to the Governmont of 
le whose subjects thoy are and havo always 
een.” 
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With the control of the Vaghers thore was 
handed over to Baroda tho Okha Battalion, origin. 
ally recruited from the Vaghors alono, but in 
1865 thrown open to other Indian racos, ‘This 
battalion still romains part of the Baroda army, 
its strength being about 400. 

Since their return to control by Baroda tho 
improvement in tho habits of tho Vaghers, which 
began during British control, has continued, and in 
1924 the system of issuing passes to any of thom 
wishing to go out of Okhamandal] was abolished, 
exceptin the case of mon of bad character. Bduca- 
tion is making some small headway among thom; 
and, as mentioned elsewhere, thoy have an excel- 
lent Boy Scouts company. 

When Baroda regained full administrative 
powers over Okhamandal, it was decided that its 
former status as a taluka of Amreli should be 
changed, It was soparatod from Amreli prant, 
Tt has not yet, however, a Subha, but is under a 
Commissioner, who oxorcises the powers of Subha 
and District Judgo. 

* * * * * 

The Maharajo’s roturn to Baroda in Fobruary, 
1921, was only in tho naturo of a flying visit; 
for in seven weeks’ timo ho and tho Maharani were 
again on thoir way to Huropo, Tho last of his 
collected Letters, addressed to tho Maharaja of 
Mysore in Docombor, 1920, sorves as a, kind of 
apology in anticipation to those who might censure 
his long absences from his Stato, ‘“ You must not 
think,” he wroto, “that I have given up my 
interest in India and am going to sottle down in 
Europe, ...- The importance of hoalth is not 
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wisely and fully recognised by our people, and for 
temporary convenience they often incur permanent 
loss in the way of ill-health. I am trying to avoid 
this as much as I can.” 

The thirteenth European trip, however, was 
only for seven months and a half, boing cut short 
by tho Maharaja’s determination to receive the 
Princo of Wales in person, now that he had accepted 
the invitation to include Baroda in his Indian 
tour. The Maharaja was back in Baroda on 
November 11th, 1921, and only twelve days later 
the Prince of Wales arrived. 

Owing to the crowded programme of his tour, 
the Prince’s stay in Baroda was vory brief. He 
had to be at Udaipur on November 25th. ‘He was, 
however, enthusiastically greeted. The Z%mes 
correspondent tclegraphed that apparontly the 
whole population was in the streets to greet him 
and that the arrangements for his entortainmen 
were admirable. Naturally, like ovory dia 
tinguished visitor to Baroda, His Royal Highnos: 
was taken to sce the Crown jowols at tho Nazai 
Bag Palace, which, by the way, wore valuod by 
experts about this time at over three crores o! 
rupees (RR. 30,000,000), tho chiof diamond necklacc 
for wear on State occasions boing alono priced 
at forty lakhs (R. 4,000,000) and the largost 
diamond, tho “ Star of the South,” at nino lakhs. 
Thé collection of omeralds is also magnificont, and 
a belt, or stomacher, of graduated pearls is un- 
matched in the world. 

At the concluding State banquet at Laxmi 
Vilas the Prince expressed his gratification with 
his reception. “TI shall,” he said, “retain the 
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most pleasant impressions of Baroda—tho first 
Indian State which I have visited in the course of 
my tour—and of the wondorful sights which I 
have seen here, I havo but ono regret, that my 
stay with Your Highness must necessarily be so 
short. But, short as it is, it has onabled me to 
strengthen and revive tho ties which bind your 
House and mine; and tho most pleasant of my 
Baroda memories will be tho pleasure which I havo 
experienced in making the closer acquaintanco 
of Your Highness.” 

After the departure of the Prince of Walos 
Maharaja Sayajirao spent four months of the 
Indian winter and spring at home. At the 
beginning of April, 1922, ho started again with the 
Maharani for Europe. Tho fourtconth trip was 
destined to be a long ono; in fact, His Highnoss’s 
longest absence from Baroda during the whole of 
his reign. It was, however, far from boing a visit 
of pleasure and sight-sceing. Apart from the 
affliction caused by constant ill-health to both 
Maharaja and Maharani, anothor groat sorrow 
bofoll thom in the death of their eldost son, Aftor 
many yoars of illness this unfortunate young man 
passed away on August 27th, 1923, His Highnoss 
had now lost throe sons, Hor Highnoss two; and 
only one remained to thom. What made the 
shock worse was that all had reached manhood 
successfully, though Prince Jaisinhrao had always 
been less robust than his brothers. Toir decline 
had come later, whon thoy wor masters of thoir 
own fate. 

Speaking once at Grant Medical College, Bombay 
-—it was on tho ocoasion of the prize-giving in 
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March, 1901—Maharaja Sayajirao said: “ Tt would 
be a mistake to think that Tndians have less wish 
to live than Europeans. [ believe they aro as 
much in love with life, and if they do not tako 
as much care to presorve it, it is partly owing to 
poverty, but still more to their ignorance of the laws 
of health.” 

It might bo thought that a tincture of Wostorn 
training would bring with it an appreciation of 
those laws of health. Unhappily, for Princes 
especially, there is also an insidious cloment in the 
teaching of the West which it requires an oxcep- 
tionally strong character to resist. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THN FIFTRENTIL EUROPEAN TRIP 


Iv is not surprising, with tho sad associations of 
his last visit to Burope, that Maharaja Sayajivao 
found his bodily condition unsatisfactory; and 
the return to India made it worse, the chiof 
trouble being his old enemy, gout. Tn the courso of 
five months from his landing in Bombay in Novem- 
ber, 1923, he was hardly woll for three weeks at 
a time. About the middlo of January his ill- 
hoalth took an acute turn, As Chancellor of tho 
Hindu University, Benares, ho had promised to 
read a paper at the annual convocation, On the 
journey from Baroda ho was scriously indisposed, 
in consequonce of which ho had to ask his Dewan 
to read the paper for him. He spont five weoks 
at Bonares and two at Delhi before boing able to 
return to Baroda, where he had a month in bod 
with influenza complications. The doctors recom- 
mended a visit to Mathoran, followed by o trip to 
THurope. 

His Highness was carried on a stretcher from 
Laxmi Vilas to Baroda Station to meet tho train to 
Bombay, en route to Mathoran, and, though his 
condition improved after a fortnight, he had to 
proceed straight to Bombay by special train and Lo 
bo carried on board tho 3,8, Macedonia in an invalid 
chair, : 

The largo party from Baroda which came to seo 
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him off on April 26th wore seriously alarmed. at 
their Maharaja’s state, and had foars of not having 
him with them again; while the Maharani accom- 
panied him to Europe. A nurse also travalled 
with the party, which, howovor, was small, as usual, 
the total staff only comprising two A.D.C.’s, a 
secretary and assistant-secrotary, and Tlis Tigh- 
ness’s physician, Dr. V. ¥. Modak, 

The necessity of such a trip to Warope was 
completely vindicated. Tho Maharaja began to 
recover speedily on board, and as carly as Adon 
he was able to give some attention to Stato affairs 
again. He landed at Marseilles, and, after oloven 
days in Paris, crossed to England, going into 
residence at hig now house, ‘Russells,’ Watford, 
on June 8rd. While there he paid half a dozen 
visits to the Wembley Exhibition, Then anothor 
access of gout forced him to miss not only Henley 
and Ascot, but also the Royal Garden Party at 
Buckingham Palace. A cure at Evian was docided 
upon, and the last three weeks in July wore spont 
here, Visits to Chamonix, Aix-les-Bains, and, 
finally, Bagnolos de l’Orne followed, tho Maharani 
being already at the last-named placo for a oure, 

‘ Tt had boon intended that their Highnosses 
should both return to India in carly Novombor, 
but circumstances caused a complete alteration of 
plans. News of Princo Dhairyashil’s ilness made 
the Maharani, who had hoped to sco Norway and 
Sweden, take the first availablo ship for Bombay, 
leaving Genoa on Soptomber 18th. Jf was not 
thought thet his son’s condition was so grave as 
to necessitate the Maharaja’s immediate return, 
Moreover, his own hoalih was far from satisfying 
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the doctors whom ho had consulted both in 
England and in France, and thoy advised that a 
winter in Europe and a complete rest from work 
‘would be desirable. Accordingly, his passage to 
India was cancelled, and aftor o little sight-seeing 
in Franco* he left for Switzerland in tho middlo of 
Docember, to take his sharo in wintor sports. Like 
many Indians who havo had experience of both 
climates, he proved himself moro tolerant of 
European cold than of Indian heat, and was able, 
with a briof interval, to stay al Gastaad until the 
beginning of February, 1925, whon he wont to Nice 
for two months. At both places he took regular 
physical exorcise, and at tho ond of this period 
his health was reported excellent. 

During tho winter His Highnoss had completed 
negotiations for the purchase of a houso in Paris— 
6, Avenue Van Dyck, close to the Parc Monceau— 
and here he took wp residence on April 8th. Tho 
return of his secretary from India next day enabled 
him to resume the work from which ho had been 
compelicd to abstain almost complotely during 
the wintor, In throe or four days, it is recorded, 
he had disposed of the arrears of as many months, 

Among the arrivals in Paris this spring was tho 
Maharaja Sindia of Gwalior, so many yoars His 
Highnoss’s friend. Ho had loft India in sorious 
ill-health, had boon obliged to havo an operation 


* Ono of the sights which intorested him most was tho 
colony for railway sorvants, ostablishod at Torgnior by tho 
Compagnio du Nord, which he visited on October 5th. In 
Baroda now thore is the large railway quarter at Goya Gato 
(voferred to in Chaplor XXII,), one of the institutions omwhich 
Tlis Wighnoss prides himsolf, with good reason. 
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on tho voyage, and now was in a most oritical 
condition. Maharaja Sayajirao, who had intondod 
to go to England, postponed hig doparture so as to 
be able to allord tho comfort of his companionship 
to his follow Maratha Prince, visiting him ofton 
twice a day. But the efforts of the doctors woro 
in vain, and on June 5th tho Maharaja Sindia 
was dead. Aftcr attending at his cremation noxt 
day His Highness loft for England. 

Though he spent only thirteen days in London 
and at ‘ Russells,” His Highness had a busy timo 
for the last seven days. On Juno 19th ho paid o 
call on Lord Reading, then on loave, at Lowndes 
Square. Next day he entertained tho Mayor 
of Watford and about two hundrod local rosidents 
at a garden-party at “ Russells,” and in the course 
of the afternoon received Lord Birkonhoad and 
his older daughter. As tho Sccretary of State for 
India was going that same evoning to an open-air 
meeting of representatives of Consorvative clubs 
in the Watford division, ho asked to bo allowed 
to accompany him, and was provailed upon to 

_ address the audionco, alluding to himself in his 
specch as “a colloaguo of the Empire,” and insist« 
ing on tho community of ultimato aim betwoon 
England and India, On Juno 24th His Highness 
entertainod Lord Birkenhoad to dinner at tho 
Carlton, On tho 25th he attonded tho lanchoon 
given to Lord Reading by the British Indian 
Union and proposed tho health of thoir guost. 
Lastly, on tho 26th, ho was presont at the recoption 
by His Majesty tho King at Buckingham Palaco, 
being received in private audience boforchand, 

Leaving for Paris next day, ho had intonded to 
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travel by air, but was dissuaded. Ten days in 
Paris wore followed by a fortnight at Evian and 
a visit 1o Lausanne, unfortunately spoilt by a re- 
currence of gout, which necessitated a return to 
Paris and the use of an invalid chair. On his 
recovery, tho last days of August wore spent at 
Biarritz, with visits to San Scbastian and the 
Pyrenecs region. A night and a day wero spent 
at Lourdes, where the annual festival was in 
progress, and the sight of the pilgrims stirred up 
recollections of similar scenes at famous Indian 
shrines. 

The fifteenth trip was now approaching its end. 
On Septembor Ist His Highness roturned to 
England and spent a month, mostly at ‘‘ Russells,” 
while many business affairs (including the sale 
of that house) wore carried out. Tho chief social 
event was a luncheon-party at tho Carlton to the 
membors of the India Council. October was spent 
in Paris, where also business affairs demanded 
attontion, and at last, on Novombor 7th, His 
Highness left Marseilles in the P. and O. 5.8 
Ranpwra. 

Wo have dealt with this trip in greater dotail* 
than any of its predecessors, because it is specially 
instructive as showing how tho Maharaja spends 
his time in Europe, now that the passage of years 
no longer allows him to immerse himself in State 


* This has beon rendered possiblo with tho assistance of the 
report on tho trip of Mz, B. V. Dosai, who was, first, assistant, 
and then gole, seorctary to His Highness in Europe. Official 
accounts are propared of every trip, but are privately printed, 
and contain much information not intended for géneral 
publication. 
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work to tho samo extent as formorly, bub compels 
him to put tho recovery of health to tho fore, 
Ho had urgent roasons for wishing to bo back in 
Baroda in 1925, secing that May 27th of that year 
was tho fiftioth annivorsary of his accossion to the 
throne; but he could not disregard tho advico 
givon to him, that in tho interosts of his health, 
perhaps even of his lifo, hoe should not return to 
India until the cold scason had set in. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
V0 GOLDEN JUBILED 


Manarasa Sayasinao landed at Ballard Pier on 
tho morning of November 20th, 1925, after having 
been greeted by a salute of twenty-one guns and 
conducted from the Ranpura by the representatives 
of Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay, who 
was himself absent at the time. He proceeded 
to the Jaya Mahal Palace, and tho same night 
left Grant Road Station in his newly-built saloon 
car, reaching Baroda at 9 a.m. noxt day. 

At Baroda Station ho was welcomed by the 
Assistant-Rosident and by his own ministers, 
while a British guard of honour was drawn up 
on the arrival platform, Outside the station 
was another guard of honour from the State Army. 
After inspecting both guards His Highnoss drovo 
straight to Laxmi Vilas, escorted by cavalry, 
olephants, ete,, along gaily decked and crowded 
streets, At 5 p.m, a durbar took place at tho 
Palace, at which about a thousand peoplo were 
present, half military and half civilian, tho uni- 
forms of the former helping to mako the scene a 
very brilliantone. ‘The durbar, through the preson- 
tation of so many people, lasted an hour and a half. 
It is typical of the Maharaja’s energy that within 
a short time of its termination he took a drive 
from the Palace and paid an unexpected and in- 
formal visit to the Guest-House, to see whether 

VL 
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the now quarters, which had just boon completed 
for the reception of State guests, were comfortablo, 
Ono guest must confess 10 having beon discovered 
without coat or waistcoat whon Flis Highness 
wallzed into his room ! 

The day aftor the Maharaja's return was observed 
as a public holiday, and on the following day also 
all offices and shops closed, owing to tho reccipt 
of news of Queen Alexandra’s death. The date 
of the Jubilee celebrations was still somo time 
ahead, as they were now fixed to tako placo in 
January. His Highness was thereiore able to 
devote himself with few interruptions to tho task 
of going through with his ministors all the quostions 
which had arison during his long absonce from 
Baroda and of planning for tho futuro, His first 
public appearance of note was on Decembor 11th, 
when he went to the Kareli Bag to open the 
Arya Kumar Ashrama, Some account of this 
ceremony is given in Chaptor XXI. 

The next distraction from routino work was on 
December 13th, when a visit was paid to tho 
historic town of Dabhoi, about twonty miles 
from Baroda City. His Highness likes to keep in 
touch with all tho country districts, but ho had 
not been to Dabhoi for sevoral years. On tho 
present occasion he took with him his grandson 
and heir-apparont, Prince Pratapsingh, a small 
suite, and a couple of guosts. Tho trip only 
occupied two days, and the proceduro was much 
the same as usual on swari,* go that no special 
degoription is vequired. Tho neighbouring 
couhtry as far as the frontier to south and east 

* Seo Chapter VILL. 
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was visited, and the irrigation problem was dis- 
cussed. An intorosting feature of the second 
day was a rido round the town on clephants, 
accompanied by a cavalry cscort, amid onthusiastic- 
ally loyal crowds lining every strect. ‘The oppor- 
tunity was taken to inspect the edlobrated temple 
of Kalike Mata and the fine gateways, not entirely 
destroyed by the Mohammedan raiders at tho ond 
of the thirteenth century. Boforo loaving Dabhoi 
His Highness formally opened a new boarding- 
house for boys at the local High School, built by 
public subscription, and was the guest at a garden- 
party of tho club recently founded in the town. 

From December 28rd to 26th the seventh 
annual Hind Vijaya Gymkhana was held on tlio 
Gymkhana Ground, opposite tho gatos of the 
Laxmi Vilas Palace, thoir Highnesses and all the 
family being present at tho prizo-giving at tho 
last day.* On tho 30th, for the popular benefit, 
there was an exhibition in the arena, outside tho 
Pani Gate of Baroda, of wrestling, elephant fighting 
(which now can only bo seon in Baroda and is frocd, 
as far as possiblo, from any risk of serious injury), 
and other contests and games, Tho Maharaja's 
party, with guosts and suito, filled the Grand 
Stand, and ovory part of tho seating acoommoda- 
tion was packod to overflowing. 

On the New Year’s Eve a Stato banquet was 
given in the Durbar Hall of Laxmi Vilas, at which 
the guests, Indian and Turopean, numbered ovor 
eighty, and would havo boon considerably more 
numorous but for the prevalence of a certain 
amount of illness in Baroda at tho time and ‘the 

* Boo p. 64. 
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absence of most of the British officors from the 
Camp for army manoeuvres. 

Tho Jubilee celobrations woro not duo until 
January 11th to 13th, and His Highness decided 
to spend part of tho time before thom in a tour of 
Kadi prant. He started from Baroda City on 
January 2nd, and changed at Ahmedabad Station 
from broad to metre gauge railway, the lattor 
being the gauge all over Kadi. He paid a short 
visit to Kalol, proceeding to Kadi town, tho former 
district capital, on the afternoon of the 38rd, Here 
he was lodged in the excollont little rest-house 
which he had caused to be built outside the town, 
while his suite and guests had tents closo at hand. 
On the following morning a durbar was hold, 
with the usual ceremonies, and in tho ovoning a 
drive was taken through the town and a reception 
attended within tho old fort. The townspeople, 
who had not seen His Highness for four years, 
were very enthusiastic in their demonstrations, 
and the dust for which Kadi is famous rose in 
clouds as the children pursucd the procession 
through its streets. After dinner thore was a fire- 
work display, of which a good viow could be 
had from tho camp. Fireworks, by tho way, aro a 
minor industry of Baroda, and they gre of adimir- 
able quality, 

During the stay at Kadi His Highness dovoted 
attention.to the questions of water-supply (which 
is acute) and the cotton-ginning industry, for the 
development of which there are great hopos, pro- 
vided that water can be procured.,* 

On January 5th the journcy was continuod to 

* Seo Chapter XXII, 
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Bechraji, across an intorvening strip of British 
territory. The villago appears in tho Gazelleer 
under the name of Bechar, Bochraji boing tho namo 
of the goddess whose temples give tho locality 
its importance.* At one soason of tho year about 
100,000 pilgrims visit the holy spot, and the rost- 
houses built by and for the pious are vory numorous, 
The tank near tho principal tomplo has a groat 
reputation, and the pilgrims mako a point of 
washing in it. It cannot, howover, bo said that 
its waters look inviting, whatever their virtue, 

The object of His Highnoss’s visit to Bechraji 
was connected with wator, but not the water of the 
temple tank. There is anothor tank, of large size, 
which could supply tho country round, but in 
January, 1926, was used for growing wheat and 
onions principally. An artesian well was boing 
sunk noar-by, and the discovery of sweet water 
in sufficiont quantity would solvo a very pressing 
problem. 

From Bechraji His Highness visited the sur- 
rounding country, which is an agricultural contro 
of great promise if its water-supply can bo made 
independont of the vagarics of tho monsoon. On 
the morning of January 7th he was back in Baroda, 

At last the opening day of tho Jubilee cclobra- 
tions arrived, and at 9.380 a.m, on January Lith 
the public durbar was held in a great marquoe 
on the Warashia parade ground, north,of Baroda 
City. Maharaja Sayajirao rode to this from Laxmi 
Vilas in a goldon ambari on his own speojal elephant, 

* Bochraji has also a woll-known tomplo in tho suburbs of 


Baroda City, which was a special placo of devotion for 
Maharaja Sayajirac IT, 
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whieh woro its massive gold anklets and) was 
decorated with gorgeous fantasy. Te was escorted 
by cavalry and followed by fofantry and the gold 
and silver guna drawn by white oxen, In the 
marquee ho Look his place on tho gadi, on a tadsod 
dais, with tho Maharani at his side, while gold and 
silver chairs wore on sithor sido for the various 
mombers of tho Gackwar family, including the 
widowed Maharani of Cooch-Bohar, who was ont 
visit to Baroda for the Jubiles. 

Tho prosontation of congratulatory addresses 
mado this durbar a long ceremony. ‘Those wore 
road on bohalf of Uis ighnosy’s subjeots in 
gonoral; the Millownors’? Associations the Mo-« 
hammedan comoumity; the Parkis; the Roman 
Yatholies; the Shikshana Prasaraka Mandali of 
Poona; tho All-India Vindu Maha Sabha: the 
Surat municipality; the Maratha Samaj; Naosari 
District; the Sunni Anjwnan of Baroda; and the 
Antyajas. Tho languagos ouployed wore Marathi, 
Gujarati, Hindustani, Minglish, Porsian, and Arable, 

Whon tho addrossos had como to an oud, Hin 
VWighness replied in’ Mnglish without nates, 
Boginning with tho lesson drawn from the words 
thoy had just hoard from moembors of various races 
and voligions, he emphasised the point that thoy 
word all animated by one object, to live in harmony 
with ono anothor. Thoir differenaes, therefore, 
could ho gbliterated by tho idoal of aommon 
nationdity. With regard to bis own worl: for the 
Stato, ho alaimed that it was aotuated by no 
whim, but was part of a fixed, deliberate poliny 
which ho thought it his duty to pursue, When 
thoy had privileges and righty given to ther, 
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howevor, thoy must havo the moral strongth to 
uso thom with wisdom and courage, Thoy must 
sock after tho attainmont of nationhood, and 
banish sectarian idoals. As for tho past, they must 
not broad ovor it, but must adopt from it what was 
best and progs its lossons into tho sorvice of the 
prosont. Thon if they went forward with courago 
and dotormination, ho folt suro that the futuro 
would repeat tho success of that past civilisation 
for which India was noted, 

Outside the marquoo tho solected troops of the 
Stato Army wore drawn up, and at the appointed 
timo the artillery fired tho salute and the bands 
playod the Baroda national anthem. 

A second durbar was hold at Laxmi Vilas in tho 
aftornoon, after which thoir Highnossos drove to 
tho Nyaya Mandir, in tho hall of which was held 
the Childrow’s Gathering, a coromony which is a 
charming foaturo of public colobrations in Baroda. 
In tho ovoning tho whole city was illuminated, and 
a firowork display was givon at the odgo of tho 
Sursagar Tonk. 

Tho only publia ovent on January 12th was a 
Poople’s Yair, which was hold in the Publio Park 
ab @ pan, their Highnosses paying a visib to it 
and sponding somo timo in tho various tonts, whoro 
singors, dancors, acrobats, ote., gavo thoir porforni- 
ancos. 

January 13th bogan with a grand review of tho 
State Army on the parade ground noar Makarpura 
Paleco ab 8.30 am., bho brilliant witforms of the 
troops making a very picturosquo spectacle, A 
distribution of food and of clothes to somo 
thousands of the poor took place in the afternoon, 
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In tho ovoning the Maharaja was “ab homo’? at 
tho Palace to all the leading people of Baroda 
and tho Jdiwopoan conuuunity, and in the tlhe 
minated grounds many tonts of ontortninery of all 
kinds played their parts thronghout the evening, 
A notable porformance was an open dance by a 
woupo of Bhily, men and women, who afforded 
an astonishing contrast Lo tho moro usual forms 
of Indian dancing. ‘Tho guosty, about five hundred 
in number, had not all taken thoir loave nntil 
noarly twolvo o’clovk. 

On tho morning of January l4th a (uzetle 
Extraordinary was published, announcing tho con. 
cossions made by His Wighnoss to his peoplo ou tho 
ocoasion of his Goldon Jubilee, These included 
avomission of arroars of Land Revenue, amounting 
to about threo-quartors of the sum due abl the 
boginning of 1926, or 2. 800,000 in all; wsuspension 
of the collection of cotton oxcise duty; a promise 
of the installation of telephonic communications 
betwoon all the largo Lowns of Baroda; and tho 
roloase of a number of conviets under sontonea 
at tho Contral Gaol and of the boys at the Ro- 
formatory, 

Tho Jubileo celebrations had vomoe to vn end, 
Thero was, howovor, v frmetion in tho sama weok 
which was closely conneated with thom, sinae it 
marked the fuldlment of a dosiro of Wis Uighness 
to loavo to his subjocts a momorial of the part 
history of Baroda, with which might ho assovinted 
once a your a day of remembrance, On the 
morning of January LOU he proceeded bo an opon 
space near tho Royal Comotery on the bank of the 
Vishvamitri and adjacent to the large temple 
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known as Kadaroshowar, and thero laid the fornda- 
tion-stone of a Kirti Mandir (‘Temple of Fame, 
or Hall of Romombrance). fn his address to thogo 
assombled to witnoss Lho ceremony ho told thom 
how it had long boon his ambition to foumd in 
Baroda an oquivalont of the Panthcon or of West- 
minster Abboy, in which could be honoured tho 
momory of distinguished persons and benefactors 
of tho State, and, first of all, tho past rulers and 
dovoted mombers of their familios, To recalled 
how in his carly days, in tho old Moti Bag Palace, 
he had been impressed by tho Indian paintings 
of tho formor Gackwars, and how Jater he had had 
the paintings photographed and bronze busts and 
studies in relicl made from them, Now he pro- 
posed to honow them further in this Kirti 
Mandir, and in tho annual commemoration ho 
was considoring the idea of including a Golden 
Jubilee memorial Jocture upon some great 
porsonality. 

His Wighnoss thon laid tho foundation-stone 
and pevformod the Hindu coremonies propor to tho 
vaising of a Vhalré in honow of his prodecossora 
on the throne, ab which sraddhas (olforings) might 
bo made at tho due time, Sraddha, ho had em- 
phasixed in his speoch, was not moant to be a mero 
empty form, but to expross somo of tho noblest 
feolings of mankind, to “enshrine the best of 
filial virtuo, of roveronce for virtue, and to be 
an inspiration to faithfulnoss to one’s kith 
and kin,” . 

On the ovening of this day Maharaja Sayajirao 
wag the guest of the club which had boon founded 


by his officors, and had been namod aftor him 
13 
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Sayaji Vihar.* With him camo Ht the Maha- 
rani and tho mombers of tho Gackwar fanily, and 
an Indian banquet followed, at which tho abtond- 
anco of club mombors was very largo, Aftor the 
spocches thoro was an open-nir ontertainment hy 
singors and dancors, 

On January 21st anothor short round of feativi- 
tios bogan, Tis Hxcolloncy the Vicoray paying his 
promised visit to Baroda, accompanied by tho 
Countess af Roading, a svite of about 80, and wn 
escort of 260 of tho Wolch ‘Insiliors, To was 
received at Baroda Station and conducted to 
Makorpura Palaco, in which, and in tents in its 
grounds, tho wholo party was lodged, On tho 
following morning, aftor a drive to Koo tho Stata 
jewols and other troasures at tho Nazar Bag, 
{His Excellency had a visit from Maharaja Suyi- 
jirao, his son and grandson, the Dowan, and other 
high officials of Baroda, This visib was rotuened 
at mid-day, when Lord Roading drove to Laxini 
Vilas and was revoived in the Durhar Tall Lor 
Highness tho Maharani and Ludy Reading also 
oxchangod visits, 

Lator in tho day camo arena sports and a 


* Oniginally inatituted as a lth for heads of departments 
only, in 1000, with Ilis Wighnosr’s cordial approval, tho Saynj! 
Vihar was thrown opon to junior ofliciala alsa, Later nen: 
officiala wore acmittod, and still mora recontly Turepeann, 
Lastly, on Fobruary L1th, 1026, it waa roxolved to perinit ladies, 
hithorto oily allowed to come as guests on oxcaptionnl 
occasions, fo join as mombors, ‘Chis is indeod » revolaiion 
in Indian olub lifo | 

‘Tho Sayaji Vihar has threo good hard courts for lawn onus, 
wo, billiard trebles, and faoilition for badminton, table tomin, 
and cards, An onlargomont of the promises is contemplated. 
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gardon-party at Laxmi Vilas, at both of which 
Lord and Lady Reading were present; and in the 
evening a State Banquot in the Durbar Wall, whon 
tho guosts uumborod 150. At tho banquot THis 
Highness proposed first tho hoalth of tho King- 
Emperor, and then that of tho guests of the 
evening, Lord and Lady Reading. In his second 
toast, after a tributo to Ilis Excolloncy’s work 
in Indio, which had laid hov undor a debt of grati- 
tudo, ho alluded to Baroda’s unsworving loyalty 
to its obligations during nearly a contury and a 
quartor of tho British connection, to his own efforts 
for filty years to follow out his ideal of a modorn 
State, and to his hopo that, though much remained 
to bo dono, he could claim for Baroda an honoured 
placo in tho Indian Empire. Lo spoko of tho doop 
interest with which they of tho Indian States had 
watchod tho progress of British India from stago 
to stage of solf-rulo, and of his own carnest wish 
that tho claims of tho Indian Statos should not bo 
forgotton, 

In tho now ora,’ ho continued, “ tho Indian 
States now claim a place in the sun, and, belioving 
in tho justice of tho British peoplo, they hope 
that thoir anciont rights and dignitios will bo fully 
revived, Mor my own Stato it is only natural 
in mo to hope that its original sovercignty will bo 
restored. Ovor a hundred yoars ago tho British 
Governmont oleotod to mediate between my Houso 
andlits tributaries . . . to collect the tribute on our 
behalf free of charge. Li was a seored trust thon 
undertaken. A hundrod yoars of British poaco, 
preogross, and order have now onsued, In .the 
intorosts of officiont govornmont, and, with tho 
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uimost solicitude for the good of the Bmpire, | 
suggost to the British Government that tho ancient 
privileges be vow fully rosborod to thoi friends 
anil allies of old 

Jn conclusion, His Highness oxpresaed tho 
pleasure which was folt that Lady Roading (who 
had boon sorionaly ill and was wt firah nob oxpootod 
40 bo in a fit state to accompany tho Viooroy from 
Dolhi to Baroda) had beon ahle to visit them, and 
assured hor of an abiding place in tho affeations 
of tho Indian people, duo to the splendid manner 
in which sho had fulfillod the oxalted functions of 
hor post, 

Tho Vicoroy’s roply gave high praiso to Barodi’s 
“Jong and glorions record of loyalty? and to. ils 
peoplo’s progress, social and ovonomie, undor Eis 
Eighnoss’s bonoficont rule. With regard to the 
futuro position of Indian States thore need be ne 
approhonsion, ho said, lest in any onquiry concorn~ 
ing constitutional advanco in British India this 
position and tho privileges of the Princes should 
vun any risk of being ignorod. He eould not 
disouss special roproxontetions mado rogarding 
Baroda, for thoy wero xtiL under oxwnination; 
but Lis Highness might roast assurod that they 
would voooive tho moxb careful mad impartial 
consideration, 

On tho following aftornoon, previous to the 
doparturg of the Vicorogal party for Dolhi, Lord 
Reading laid tho loundation-stone of a new Seino 
Instituto in tho grounds of Baroda Colloge, To 
found such an instilielo had Jor many years bean 
ono of Maharaja Snyajirao’s chorished hopes; 

* Soo p. 238 
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and he had mado up his mind, during the Golden 
Jubileo colohrations, to realiso it rathor than an 
alternative scheme to orect a modern building 
for tho bettor housing of the Public Library. 
Thoro was a large gathering of Baroda notabilities 
and British guosts to witness the covomony, ‘Pho 
Dowen, Sir Manubhai Mohta, opened tho procoad- 
ings with a speoch in which he spoke of tho seope 
of tho institute to be, the proposal to add a 
Faculty of Law to the Collego curriculum, and 
the dream of providing ultimately an University 
for Baroda, or porhaps for the wholo of Gujarat. 
Thon, in responso to tho Maharaje’s invitation, 
Lord Reading, with a gracoful tribute to the many- 
sidod intollectual activities of Baroda, laid the 
stono, 

Tho Viooroy’s visil cndod tho same ovoning; 
but on his arrival at Dolhi ho sont a telogram 
of warm appreciation of his reception and. of 
what ho had secon in Baroda. Lis Flighnoss 
ropliod with a tologram of thanks, 

In contrast bo the preceding months, Jtebruary 
was mainly spent by Maharaja Sayajirao in 
travel, though nob to any growl distance from. his 
gapitul, Boginning with a trip oastward, in tho 
eourse of which ho visited the famous Ajanta 
Jwves and poid aStato call wl tho Court of Gavalion, 
ho rotumned to Baroda on Kebruary 10th, only to 
sob out noxt dey for Kathiawar. Lig main object 
was tho formal oponing of tho pior “which he 
had caused to bo construcbod by Lhe firm of 

Moik und Buchanan at Adatara, in tho westorn« 
most portion of his torritories, Okhamandal, 
lying on tho Avabion Sea and the Gulf of 
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Kutoh.* . He also dosired to tako. part in certain 
roligious coromonies, including the opening of tho 
Sharda Math ab Dwarke, in Hindu oyos tho holicst 
spot in all Bareda, which ho had not visitod for 
five yoaxs, 

Accompaniod by ae largo party, including his 
brothor and son, the Assistant-Resident, and other 
guests, His Highnoss travelled by train through 
Ahmedabad, Viramgam, and Jamnagar (whore 
the journoy was broken to lmeh with the Jam 
Saheb’s brothers, the. Jam himsolf boing away 
at the time); and arrived at Dwarka on tho ovoning 
of February 12th, twonty-six hours after leaving 
Baroda City, Jor the next throo days ho stayed at 
the small house formorly occupied by tho Assistant« 
Resident during tho British administration of 
Okhamandal, while tho rest of tho party woro 
accommodated in othor buildings or in tonts on tho 
picturesque rocky clifl overlooking tho Arabian 
Sea and within a short distanco of the vast tomplo, 
or rather tomples, of Dwarkadish. 

On the 14th the train was taken to Adatara, 
whore in tho afternoon tho ceromony of opening 
tho pior took placo, At tho proliminary durbar 
His Highnoss, replying to an address of wolgama, 
expressed his satisfaction with the completion, 
which thoy saw that day, of the gront and costly 
harbour works, and his hopos that his people would 
avail themsclvos fully of tho facilities afforded by 
the schomo ho had so many yours had in view. 
Tho Dewan followed with a brief specch, announe+ 
ing the Meharaje’s intontion of prosenting with 

* Seo Chaptor XXIL for somo acoount of Okhamundal, its 
railway, and its harbour (now eallod Port Olha). 
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poaheale (vobos of honour) thogo chiefly responsible 
for the work on the harbour. Tt is charactoristio 
of Baroda that theso wore a Briton, Mr. Borry, 
oxrosidont ongineor; a Chinese contractor; and 
an Indian naval onginoor, Aftor tho durbor His 
Ifighnogs cut tho cord at tho ontranco to tho pier, 
and the wholo party proceeded to inspoot ib and 
to goo ovor two ships which had come to moor 
alongside in honour of the occasion. Ono of theso, 
running from Bombay to Karachi, was over 
6,000 tons, and thorofore a good test of the capacity 
of the harbour. 

Tho Maharaja had alvoady paid a visit 1o Dwar- 
kadish and called upon the much rovered Shanke- 
racharya;* but an wafortunato indisposition pre- 
vento him from opening tho Sharda Math, which 
ho had to doputo to Princo Dhairyashil. Ho loft 
Dwarka on Tobruary 16th, and aftor stopping at 
Jamnagar to dino with tho Jam Sahob, now baok 
in his capital, proceodod to Amreli, whore a durbar 
was hold and tho loading mon of the prant wore 
prosontod to hit, ‘hus ho comploted his district 
tours for bho wintor of 1928-6, having visitod tn 
turn Baroda, Kadi, Okhumandal, and Amreli 
grinds Through lack of timo ho had to contont 
himsolf with sneh glimpsos of Naosari as ho got 
whon passing theough the pra by rail. 

[Tis Highnoss was only back in Baroda a fow 
duya whon ho started out again on a journey which 
ho had planned for many years, but had hithorto 
beon unable to make. ‘This was to povisil, for tho 
first timo sinco he had loft ib in 1875, the homo of 
his family and his own birthplace, Kavlana. Ho 

* Soo p. 280 ’ 
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was necompanicd by his son, his brother, and other 
immediate kinsmon, Some of his impressions of 
this visil havo been vevorded in Chapter [, 

At tho bogiuning of March it was nocossary for 
the Maharaja to be in Baroda again for tho last 
voromonios before his deparbure tor Kucopo. tis 
passago had boon booked by tho 2, and O. 4. 
Rawalpindi, lowing Bombay on Maroh 13th. 
Almost to that day ho was harassed by tho idea 
that he ought to cancel his passage and sbay in 
Baroda. The strain of official work, however, 
in which ho had been unremittingly engaged since 
he landed in India the provious November, whether 
in his capital or on swer?, had told on his health. 
At Dwarka ho had beon far from well, and now 
his norves wore in an irritable state, Moreovory 
in India it was impossible for him to obsorve bho 
santo strict rule of diot to which he was acoustomed. 
in Kuropo, and there was the fear of anolhor wocess 
of goul hanging over him, With reluctance, 
thorofore, ho took the decision whieh he kuow to be 
unwelcome to his poople,* and arranged to make 
his sixtoonth foreign trip, 

* This ia no more polite formula, "Phe Mehataje's presende 
makes wl the diflorence to the soon Life and gaioly of Bode, 
which, withowt him, to say the leant, layatish, Students of 
English history will remember tho offest prodneed by Queen 
Vietorie’s rotrement fiom the publie view allie the Prince 
Consoit’s death, nnd fom that form some idew of what happend 
to Baroda with its Vrineo way. 

Ho is woll aware of this; but, as ho says, the question 
is whothor ho servos Baroda best by haxbanding his onorgten 
until ho can attfoly hand over his power to his suesosor, 
or by wearing himself out in a possibly brief apaeo of time, 
Tho momory of his postiation in April, 1021, abides in lita 
momiory. 
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A fow public appearances markod the remaining 
days in Baroda. On March 4th there wore military 
sporty on tho Warashia watdan, at which His 
Lighness presontod tho prizes; and on the evening 
of tho same day was a porformance in Marathi of 
Twelfth Night curiouly and ingeniously con« 
vortod into a sort of musical comedy at the 
Moharaja Theatre, On the 5th were hold. at Laxmi 
Vilas a favowoll durbar in tho morning and a grand 
gardon-party ab night. On the LOth Tis Mighnoss 
formally opened the Baroda Poor House, the first 
institution of its kind iu the State, near the Kareli 
Bag. In his spocch ho contrasted tho old roputa~ 
tion of Baroda, tho Dharma Raj, for iudiseriminate 
charily with his prosont intention to provide for 
oxtronto casos of destitution anong tho aged, wnablo 
to carn their own living and with no ono to caro 
for thom, aud foreshadowed tho future cstablish- 
mont of a similar institution in coach prant of 
Baroda, 

Tho objoots which had necessitated hig slay in 
India until tho growing howb of the sin had begin 
to he onervating in tho plains of Baroda had 
now beon attained; and on March 12th Maharaja 
Sayajirao loft his Stato in the oupablo hands of Sir 
Manubhai Molita, ombarking tho following morning 
on tho 48. Rawalpindi, and reaching Marseilles 
on the 20th. 


PART 
CHAPTER XNLX 
TY REFORM UR 


Srusttya of his aspiration towards yoform, Mahi 
raja Sayajirao maintains that il was innate in him 
rather than implanted by his toachors, ‘This docs 
not moan that he failed to appreciate tho labours 
of those who guided him during his minority. to 
partioulay, it must nob bo thought that he undor- 
valued tho oxumple sob in bho management of tho 
Stato by Sir'T. Madhavrao, [bis obvious Ghit ho 
sow the oxcollonce of tho example, wd that he gon 
tinued, after his assumption of full powers, wong 
tho wiso lines of government initiated by his alt 
Dowan. Bub he insistod on thinking oul mablors 
for himaol!, and porsonally working over Ue dotidls 
of overy schomo whigh suggested itself to his mind 
as dosirablo for Baroda, No reformer enn bo 
ontirely untafluonced by tho Coachings of othora. 
Tho Gaekwar, howover, can justly claim that bo 
did nob want an outside stimulus bo weg) him in the 
divoction of reform. 

TXo was, for wll tho “ ctulluess ? and the “ slow 
nosa at adquiring information? which might he 
abiributod tg hin in oly Baroda days, intensely 
obsorvant from his youth upwards, ‘This quality 
has vomainod his throughout life. ‘Thoro is nothing 
which osvapos his oye, hardly anything which may 
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not prompt him to enquire about it. This is not 
moro curiosity, bub a right inquisitivenoss, stirrod, 
in his travols in the West, by tho dosire to discover 
whothor what ho secs working offiviontly there can- 
not be adapted to India. Wherover ho has gone, 
ho has triod to glean now idoas to that end. To 
now ideas ho must have beon born open; and ovon 
whon he doos not at onco welcome one, at loast 
ho never stys, “No, this cannot be dono in Baroda,” 

Seldom has his inquisitive tendeney beon more 
displayed than on tho occasion of his visit to 
Huropo in 1923, whon he was alroady sixty yoars 
of ago. In that summer ho spent a month in 
Berlin, a full programme having boon mapped out 
in advanco, which involved work from 9,30 a.m, 
to 6 pam. daily. Ho inspected rosoarch and 
educational institutions, dyoworks, wiroloss-sot 
factorics, oto., and had intorviows with count- 
lows people. In tho samo your ho manilosted a 
groat interest in the subject of agricultural banks, 
oubling to his ministors in Baroda to ask whether 
a Land Mortgago Bank could not bo established 
thore on the lines of the Crédit Moncior and the 
Hyyption Agrioullural Bank. Whilo in Rome 
ho colleoled all available documonts convorning 
tho Intemational Lnstitute of Agriculture. 

On his American visil of 1905, too, ho was 
oxcoptionally busy and interested. Amorican ideas 
of education wore bis chiol study, and he scoured 
tho sorvicos of an oxpert oducationalist, Dr. Cuth+ 
bert Uall, to inspect tho Baroda..schools and 
suggest roforms. Civoulating libraries attracted 
mueh attontion [rom him, with a result which was 
notable lator, Othor subjects which occupied his 
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mind wore industrial development, agriculture, and 
labow unionism in the United Stalos. 

Ji may be said that nothing is too trivial for him 
which may sorve a useful ond. Mor tistanco, 
hearing once in England that someone whom ho 
know was going to a poultry show, tho Maharaja 
insisted on accompanying him, in order that ho 
might consider the possibility of improving the 
oge-laying qualitios of Indian fowls, ‘Trevolling 
from Kurope by the s.4. Ranpura in Novembor, 
1925, ho was struck by the system of vontilating 
tho cabins and seloon by “ punkeah louvres.” and 
ordored enquiries as to whether they could be in- 
troduced into Baroda buildings. Again, boing told 
of a patont night-lemp in the Americun Mission in 
Baroda, which kills mosquitoes and obhor inseots 
coming in contact with it, he suggested its adoption 
in tho Laxmi Vilas Palaco. 

Vo his gift of keen observation is allied a power 
of mastoring dotail, a very nocossary asset for a 
roformor in Lidia, where grasp of detail is decidedly 
not a common trail. A genius for hard work: has 
boon his throughout his reign. No singlo offieor 
of his has so nuoh knowledge of the State as he has, 
becouse ho has always insisted on dolng his own 
work, Ho has a mind, too, as one who is yory woll 
aoquainted with him. has observed, whieh Gan go 
from one ond of a subject to the obbor and back, 
like a pendulum. ‘There is a disadvantage in this, 
now that bo is older, since it is apt bo biro him out 
and to bring qn his peculiar form of goub. 

In his youth ho suffered much from insomnia, 
and would lio in bed for hows without sleoping, 
unable to shake off the ideas which camo into his 
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mind.” von thon tho offect upon his hoalth was 
prejudicial, “ Thinking is my disease,” he says 
himeolf; and ho fully realises the inconvenicnes, 
striving to concentrato upon tho broador issues 
and freo himself from oxccssive attention to detail. 

To holp him in his hard work, howover, he has a 
geoul possossion--namoly, that ho is a thorough 
optimist, to whom nothing is impossible. Opposi- 
tion only makes him stiffon, and then, ay tho 
closo acquaintance quoted above oxprosses it, he 
“hammors.” Ths own way of putting it is that, 
from tho first days ol his actual rule in Baroda, 
ho had o “ strongth” which carried him through 
when thore was a tondoncy to resist his views. 
Ue could stand up to his carly ministors, and, 
when they thought to guido an inoxporienced youth 
as thoy wished, could insist on having tho full 
powors of his prodeoossors. Tle would make no 
compromise or concession to gain an ond which 
soomod to him right. 

At tho samo timo, whon ho has mot with vory 
dotormined opposition, he has shown an ability 
to keop quict for yours, waiting to find tho right 
man bo carry oub tho object which ho has kopt in 
viow. ‘Tho ian boing found, tho roform ig pub 
through. 

A shrowd obsorvor sous in His [Lighness not ono, 
but two porsonalities: tho Ldoalist, out-and-out, 
and tho Rovlist, tho man-of-tho-world, This 
caused a conflict, sometimes one and somotimes tho 
other porsonality provailing, On the whole, how- 
ovor, the Idealist has vomained on the bop. 


*  Whon Mahwaja sloops woll, his officas aro happy 1” 
ja a naying nob unknowa in Baroda. 
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Porhapa it is the realisation of this confliot whioh 
has onvused him to be very cautious tn tho tntro- 
duction of many of his vofoema. [tb ik not that 
ho doubts the corrcetnoss of his theory, bub that 
tho man-of-the-world in him has misgivings about 
tho application of tho theory. Thevofore ho will 
not force the pace. Quito early in life ho mado wp 
his mind as to this. In a lotlor bo his Khang 
Karbhari in April, 1888, when ho was only twonty- 
six, ho writos of tho impossibility of reforms being 
earriod through in a hurry, and adds: “ Nover bo 
afraid of being late in an undortaking, so long ax 
you havo it in view.’ ‘This attitude of mind comes 
out woll in tho history of such roforms as tho sobting 
up of a systom of compulsory education and tho 
extension to his pooplo of a share in the govern« 
mont of tho Stato. 

Ho is nowadays more than over convinced of nob 
moroly tho wisdom, but the absolute nocosuiby, 
of slownoss in many progresbive moasures, oven 
when ho hag thom vory much ab hoarh  Partieu 
larly is this tho caso whero bho religious suseapti- 
bilities of his subjoots avo involved. Ho marked, 
after his wont with books as he roads thom, a 
passago in Slanloy Rico's The Challenge of Asia 
about tho choice with which, in India, the Govern. 
mont is ofton faced, of cithor not doing what is 
folt to bo xight or olso offonding loug-chorished 
susooptibilitios; and in convorsebion upon the 
subject doon aftorwards ho insisted that no religious 
roforns, suchas caste-intormerringe, tho ronuurringe 
of widows, or tho cossation of child-marriages, oan 
bo garricd owt in India by compulsion, If made 
compulsory, tho reforms would not lash Per 
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suasion, nob force, is tho better way. Therefor, 
he said, ho would nover compel, oven if ho had tho 
powor to do so, which, of course, ho has not, from 
tho vory status of Baroda in tho Tudian Empire. 
Tho Maharaja’s inclination in the mattor of child 
marriagos, for instance, would bo to mako the 
punishment imprisonment, not meroly a light fine. 
But the British attitude is “ Don’t stir up a revolu. 
tion’; so that he dare not go so far as ho thinks 
right. 

Although woll aware, as he romarked on another 
occasion, that ‘in India one must always be push. 
ing peoplo from behind,” ho has declined to 
exorcise violont pressure, Ivon if ho has tho 
ambition, as has sometimes beon said of him, to 
omry out what tho Government of India has 
thought impossiblo to achiovo in tho way of reforms, 
he has not lot that ambition vary his policy of 
festina lente, 

As might bo oxpectod, thoro aro in Tndia today 
oritios who consider that tho pace choson by the 
Maharaja of Baroda is too slow, and that with 
inoreasing years ho has lost his onthusiasm for 
progross, lotting Baroda fall behind certain othor 
Tndian States, Particularly do thoy complain 
that ho has not introduced in its fulnogss that 
© popular government ” which is to mako evoryono 
80 happy. At tho beginning of 1026 an article 
appeared in The Servant of India, which, discussing 
tho solobrations for Eis Highnoss’s Jubileo, avid 
that, “with all his dosiro to model his Stato on 
Wostorn lines,” he had never been known to fayour 
popular govornmont, 

“Though perhaps Barada [tho article continued | 
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was among the first to admit its people into con- 
sultation on logislative and aciinistrative bodios, 
these aro still in the same rudimentary condition 
in which they were at tho start, whilo some other 
States, coming into the raco ab a later period, 
have long overtaken it, Mysore and Travancore 
are, in respect of popular government, a goncration 
inadvanco of Baroda. Tb was hoped that Mis High- 
ness wowld bo pleased to announce a substantial 
instalment of constitutional reforms on the ocension 
of tho Jubileo cclobrations, but theso hopes have 
been sadly disappointed.” 

In the provious October, before Maharaja Saya 
jirao’s return from Europe, there had beon a debato 
in the Baroda State Assembly, whon some mombers 
pressed for an enlargoment of the Assembly, for 
two-thirds of iis members to bo clectod, for it 
to become a rosponsible instoad of an advisory 
body, and soon. Tho Dewan mado a conciliatory 
reply, in which ho assured the membors of the 
Assembly that the Government in no way thought 
them unfit for power, 

Tt was left for Tis Uighnosy to answer mare 
dofinitoly tho suggestions Tor incronsing the paco 
of constitutional progress, This ho did ab the 
State Durbar in tho Laxmi Vilas Palace on Noyans 
ber 2lst, tho day on which ho roached Baroda 
after his fiftcenth trip to Muropo, Thero wero many 
addresses of wolcomo, in some of which tho desire 
was expressed for furthor progress in conatitution- 
alism and in local responsibility. Ab the ond of 
a brief speech in reply Lis Flighness remarked 
gravely that in tho past ho had, of his own ageard 
and unasked by his people, introduced constitutional 
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reforms and bosbowed privileges. Ile would cone 
tinue to do so in future, abt tho proper time; and. ho 
advised thom, when differences of opinion arose, 
4o necopt his opinion ungrndgingly. 

Thoac words were utbored in tho natal level tones 
in which tho Maharnja is wont to make his durbar 
speechos, and without any appearance of soverily. 
Novortholess they were clearly a warning, to those 
who wish Lo spead up tho progross of Baroda towards 
democracy, that ho who so long has guided the 
Stato doos not mean to coaso that guidance yot. 
It is ho still who must decide whon the tine is vipa 
for the introduction of further reforms, 

His view appears to be and hore the best 
opinion in his Stato is with him that today his 
work has to bo consolidated, and the machinery 
of govornmont mado officiont, rather than now 
moasures introduced, “If my people aro really 
progressive,” ho said on ono occasion, in private 
convorsation, ‘they have now in Baroda all the 
facilities nocessary for progross. But they ninat 
thomaolves prove that they are progressive”? Tn 
the past ho gave them everything which has made 
Baroda what it is, gave all treo of charge, oxoopt 
tho lend tax, and, for such as ib aleatod, the ingame 
(ux, introduced between 1897 and 1005. 1bis timo 
that thoy should show that thoy have cdoserved 
this treatment, and show also some willingness to 
contribute towards the cost of the bonefits whieh 
thoy enjoy. , 

Such an wltilude of mind is ominently voasonablo. 
But tho reasonable ig apb to be slighted alike ly 
the ardent “progressive” and by the taxpayer 


asked fo pay moro, which accounts for tho obulli- 
ies 
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tions of discontont, not very grave, which at its 
close disturbed tho harmony of lis Highnoss’s 
sojourn in Baroda for his Golden Jubilee, [To 
was not unduly troubled thoreby. Ho has always 
maintained that his peoplo are “a vory good 
people,” and, whore they havo sulliciont work to 
occupy their minds, very loyal, To tho truth of 
tho lattor statement anyone who has accompaniod 
him on-a country tour can testify. Ib is only in 
tho big towns that thoro is a hint of disaffection, 
Complote sympathy with his ideas tho Maharaja 
has not expeoted to find. Ho fools himself, in 
many ways, more Wostern than Oriontal; and it 
is hard to make his officers and his subjects, who 
have not had tho oducation that ho has had, 
comprehond what is in his mind. Ho stands, in 
his own words, “in a gap between two civilisations, 
Western progress and Indian tradition.” He 
wants to keep what is good in the traditional life 
of India, and at the samo time, where the methods 
of the Wost aro bottor, to adapt thom to the Hast. 
His problom has boon to got mon educated on quito 
difforent ines from his to soo oye to eyo with him, 
Whore tho government of the State is concomed, 
an appoal to reason is not onough to sooure support, 
not becauso Indians havo inforior reasoning powors 
to Europeans (for this he willnot allow), but because 
their ccducation is inforia, ‘Therefore, for the 
good of Baroda, he foars to leave tho helm vet. 


OUAPTER XX 
MUD NDUOATIONALIST 


To tho direst question, pub to him during his 
voyage to Thdia in Novombor, 1926, which did ho 
considor was the greatest success among the reforms 
introduced by him into Baroda, Maharaja Soya~ 
jirao roplicd without hositation, “ Hree and 
compulsory education,” 

Sortainly, if wo judge movely by statistics of 
what has beon accomplished, we can hardly doubt 
that tho readiness of his answor was justified, 
At tho ond of his prodocossor’s roizn Baroda spont 
on such education as was imparted by Stato 
agonoy little over R. 32,000, Tn 1876-7, whon 
Sir T. Madhavrao wan treating the quostion of 
schools with that “wise libevalily”? which 2. 5. 
Molvillo commonded, tho amount hac risen to 
noarly B. LEL,000. Ta L881, whon His Tighness’s 
povsonal administration bogen, it wast nearly 
R. 166,600, Tho latest available figure, that of 
1926, is LR. 3,066,866, ‘Tho mumbor of children 
receiving oducation of any kind in Malharrao’s 
reign was wador 9,000," including very fow girls. 
Tn 1876-7 Siv 'C, Madhaveao puts tho total school 
going population of Baroda botwoon 22,000 and 


. 
* Prooivo figures cannot ho givon. In (871, $22 childron 
attended Covernmont achoola, while the mambor altonding 
private clomoutary schools was estimated about the same time 
at 8,000. 
17 
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93,000. In 1881, though we havo no completo 
figures, there wore over 17,000 pupils in tho vor- 
nacular primary schools alone, and thore were then 
eight girls’ schools, with somo 600 pupils. In 1925 
the total school-going population was 21'7,000, 
including 67,000 girls, 

Under Malharrao no Education Department 
existed. Some progress, indeed, was mado in his 
reign, the High School and four Governmont 
primary schools, two Marathi and two Gujarati, 
being founded in Baroda City, and an Anglo- 
vernacular school at Petlad. The headmaster 
of the High School had the general superintendence 
of all these schools; but otherwise education in: 
Baroda was in private hands and was of a most 
elementary kind. The old Indian system of popular 
instruction, with which Maharaja Sayajirao likes 
to compare the system which he has cstablished, 
had lost its effectiveness owing to the decay of the 
village communities on which it was based. 

In 18765 a Vernacular Education Department 
was set up in Baroda, to which was ontrusted tho 
control of fifty-five primary schools. The numbor 
of these schools steadily incronsed until, in 1881, 
it reached 180, all but cightcen of thom Government 
schools. In 1886 sanction was given for tho oxpon- 
diture of from R. 50,000 to R. 60,000 annually 
on the building of new schools. By the tenth year 
of Maharaja Sayajirac’s personal rule 658 primary 
schools were under the Department, 

In this year, 1891, His Highness took the first 
practical stop towards the foundation of a system 
of State-aided popular education in the country 
districts. He ordered that, in every village where 
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thoro should be found sixteon children ready for 
elomontary instruction, a school should be opened; 
and tho villago schoolmastors in general were, for 
the future, to bo reckoned among tho sorvants of 
the village, with a monthly salary paid by the 
Revenue Department, and, in addition, such feos 
as the pupils’ parents wero propared to pay. Tho 
cost of upkoop of those schools was eased by a grant~ 
in-aid from the Education Department. In two 
yours’ time 682 now primary schools were thus 
opened and maintained, 

So far thore was no compulsion to attond school. 
This idea, howover, had for some time been in 
His Highnoss’s mind, and a commission had beon 
appointed to consider tho position. In a letter 
to the Dewan, Manibhai Jasbai, dated March 16th, 
1893, ho writes that he has on tho previous day 
obtained tho necessary information and is proceed~ 
ing to give tho order for the introduction of com- 
pulsory oducation in his State. Such defects as 
there might bo in tho schome must bo rectified lator. 

“Wo do not wish,” ho says, “‘ to be more enthu- 
siasts, doctrinairos, or hobbyists, but rathor the 
reverse, Wo aro most willing to sot our mistakes 
right. I must say that it will be a serious question 
whother tho State will be ablo to afford much 

‘monoy. Wo are already sponding almost as much 
as our income, and this is not satisfactory.” 

Chavractoristically, His Highnoss decided to make 
a partial experimont with the new scheme. It was 
to bo introduced at first only in the t6wn of Amvoli 
and the villages of the taluka of which it was tho 
headquarters. Tho estimated cost, of this was 
over RB. 81,000; for the whole of Baroda the 
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estimate was betweon twelve and fifbcon lakhs. 
“T cannot determine a policy,” he writos, “ till 
I can definitely find oub by experience whothor 
the State can boar the burden of such an oxpensivo 
plan of education, Nothing would be worse than 
to pledge what you cannot carry out.” 

Ho adds, novertheless: ‘‘ Education is absolutely 
necessary for the realisation of my ambition and 
wishes, and for the success of my policy. ‘The one 
important point that we must bear in mind is that 
educated people require a stronger and firmor 
government,* a want which I hope our successors 
will try to meet.” 

Although a beginning was thus to bo mado of 
compulsory education, there was to bo, at first, 
no punishment for failure to attend school, His 
Highness belioving that the majority, if not all, 
of the parents would send their childron voluntarily. 
Moreover, religious and social prejudices wore to bo 
considered. All castes and communities weve to 
be provided with the means of education. In piu 
ticular, the objection of the upholders of tho purduh 
system must be respected. “It is not nocossary 
that they should send thoir girls to Government 
schools. All that thoy will bo oxpectod to do is to 
educate their girls and boys to tho standard fixed 
by the Governmont from time to time.” 

No better instance than this could be found of 
Maharaja Sayajirao’s cautious policy of roform. 
He does not sympathise—this is an undorstatoment, 

* ‘The truth of his warning has beon realised in his lifotimo, 
the spread of education having made the govornmont of 
Bargda a for more responsible task than it was whon he wrote 
this letter to Manibhai Jasbai. 
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as is shown in Chapters XIX. and XXI.—with 
such things as casto projudice. But as long as 
thirty-throo yoars ago ho recognised that thoy could 
not bo overcome by legislative violonce, They must 
bo slowly conquered. 

In 1896 the post of Director of Vernacular Educa- 
tion was remodelled, tho holder boing honecforward 
abyled Vidyadhikari and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Nino years lator some diniinution was 
maclo of this officor’s powors, tho control of the 
village schools being handed over to the panchayals 
(councils of eldors, local boards) which in 1902 had 
been provided for ovory village of a thousand or 
inoro inhabitants. Tt was found, however, that the 
panchayats exorcised this control badly, and on the 
recommendation of an Education Commission in 
1910 it was handed back to the Departmont of 
Education. 

In tho moanwhile the oxtension of compulsory 
education was procecding. By 1904 tho number 
of schools undor tho oxporiment in Amreli taluka 
had. visen to fifty-two, with an attendance of 5,201 
pupils in tho compulsory standards and 939 in 
highor standards, ‘Che numbor of girls alono was 
over 2,200. Tho oxporimont was felt to be 
justifiod, aud by an Act of 1906 primary education 
was made compulsory and [roo throughout Baroda. 
Oxiginally it was contemplated that only 40 por 
cont, of the pupils should be admitted froo, It 
was felt, however, that the clement of compulsion 
mado a charge illogical, or at least open to objection, 
The infliction of fines for non-attiendance, oxcopt 
where oxemption had beon granted, was at first 
in tho hands of tho Revenue Dopartment, but in 
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1914 was transferred to the local boards, the bulk of 
the money recovered going to the erection of school 
buildings and the giving of assistance to necessitous 
children. 

The school age was at first fixed at seven to twelve 
for boys and seven to ten for girls. In 1913 the 
last year was raised to fourteen for boys and twelve 
for girls. If even now the maximum age seems 
low to Western ideas, the physical differences of 
India and the West must be borne in mind. 
Indian boys and girls are far maturer for their age, 
and in agricultural districts—a term which applies 
to most of Baroda—there is both a call for their 
labour and a chance of earning wages when they are 
still quite young. 

In particular was opposition offered by the 
agriculturalists to the education of their daughters. 
Female education, in any case, was a strange 
notion to them. Compared with working in the 
fields, working in school seemed to them waste of 
time for girls, This prejudice against girls’ schools, 
though it did not manifest itscolf in open revolt, 
had to be fought steadily; and the fines inflicted 
for non-attiendance were too small to havo much 
effect, It was found advisable to relax the rules 
somewhat for the benefit of the agriculturalists, and 
to trust to the gradual spread of enlightenment. 
Nowadays, Maharaja Sayajirao thinks, if a plebiscite 
were {o be,taken in his State it would probably be 
in favour of a continuance of female education. 

Generally speaking, as has been said above, 
he looks on free and compulsory education as 
his most successful reform. As rogards the male 
sex, he points out that learning ig an historic 
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tradition in India, and that under British rule it 
has beon an casy task to get a “literary caste,” 
He has secn, however, the ovil as well as tho good. 
side of this, which has caused him moro and more to 
aim at imparting a practical charactor to the oduca- 
tion of his subjects. Tho aim of compulsory 
education was to place “the threo R's” within 
the reach of every child in Baroda, Some would 
keep education for the fow, he says, to holp in tho 
preservation of tho casto system. His idoa, on tho 
other hand, is to educate upwards. ‘‘Cive the 
mass of tho pooploe elementary education, and the 
demand for more follows.” When this domand 
has been created, it must be directed in tho right 
way. 

What this right way is, in his opinion, is shown 
in an extract from Huzw: Orders: 

““Wducation should no doubt be given in all 
subjects, but... technical subjects liko agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry should follow 
next altor primary education. Such technical 
instruction should preferably bo in tho vornaoular, 
as otherwise i¢ would not pormeato, and take root 
in, the State. The public aro prono genorally to 
movo in the troddon paths of oducation, and we sco 
the students flocking to tho hacknoyod Arts course 
in colleges and showing reluctance for soientifio 
subjects.” 

Again, also in Huzur Orders: 

“ Iiducation abroad is an important item... . 
Students should be sont to forcigit countrios to 
learn technical subjcots, as such an education will 

* Vor somo criticiams of the shartoomings of popular 
education in Baroda, see Chapter XXTLL, p. 249, 
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pave the way for the opening up of new industries 
in this country.” 

The ultimate goal of education boing, as His High- 
negs remarks in yet another order, to make good 
citizens, his view is that those who avail thomselvos 
of free primary education in Baroda should go on 
to work for the good of the State by devoting 
themselves to pursuits such as will promote its 
development and progress, rather than to those 
leading to posts in offices. It is not that he despises 
mental culturo or even clerical efficiency; but the 
need of the moment in Baroda is technical ability. 

In the cause of technical education Baroda was 

_ in 1925 spending over R, 130,000 a year. As early 
as 1886 His Highness had the idea of founding a 
school of technical instruction. Two years later 
he set up a committee to consider ways and means. 
In August, 1890, the Kalabhavan (‘‘ Home of Art”) 
was opened, which combined scientific, industrial, 
artistic, and literary activities. The literary side 
was closed in 1876; the artistic is languishing, 
though an attempt is being made to reinvigorate 
it; but the practical side, if we may so call il, has 
made great advances. After a critical report by 
Professor Alfred Hay, an export from tho Indian 
Science Institute of Bangaloro, in 1921, the 
Maharaja was inclined to closo the Kalabhavan 
altogether, as incapsble of fulfilling the functions 
for which i} was intended.* In the end, howover, 
he wisely decided to reorganise rathor than to shut 
down, A thorough reorganisation consequently 


* An observer, albeit a gical admirer of tho Maharaja, has 
remarked that he is rather apt to pull up the sceds of his 
1efoims 10 seo how they aie growing. 
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took placo in 1924, involving rovision of the exist- 
ing Wwaining courses, the introduction of new onos, 
inoreaso of staff, and purchaso of frosh machinery, 
eto, 

The expense has beon heavy and is nob yot cone 
with; for the very necossary reconstruction of the 
workshops is now in progress. But the monoy will 
not have been spent in vain if the improvemont 
in efficiency since reorganisation can be maintained 
and increased. The civil engincoring, elootrical 
enginecring, dyeing, bleaching and calico-printing, 
woaving, and soap-making courses are producing 
good results; and a small school of commorce is 
doing useful training work in typowriting, book~ 
keeping, etc., in the carly hours of tho day. 

The Kalabhavan’s activitics aro supplemented 
by four industrial schools—at Amreli, Naosavi, 
Petlad and Patan rospectively—~and two more 
are contemplated. An carlicr attompt at decon- 
tralising had proved less succossful, Speaking 
at tho oponiug of tho [udustrial Exhibition at 
Ahmedabad in December, 1902, His Clighnoss told 
how ho had had branches of tho Kalabhavan set 
up in various parts of his kingdom; “ bub tho 
responso among the people was so faint that aftor 
a timo the institution had to be contracted within 
narrowor limits.’ Now again oxpansion is tho 
ordor of the day, with botits results, In thoso 
district schools tho instruction is givon in Gujarati, 
whereas al the Kalabhavan half of tho higher 
training is imparted in the linglish language. 

It has been thought best to rologate certain 
observations on education in Baroda 10 an appendix, 
The scope of the present chaptor is only the Maha- 
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raja’s principal aims in educating his people. 
Roughly, he has put the radimonts within reach of 
all, and while he has afforded ample facilities for 
higher learning—a point which has not beon dwelt 
on in this chapter—he had cndeavoured to guido 
the products of the primary schools into the most 
useful channels of work in the interests of the State. 
Complete success is a matter of time and money; 
and, as he says, “the State cannot afford too 
much money.” The Budget of 1923-4 showed 
that education was absorbing nearly ono-sixth 
of the total State disbursements—R. 2,899,235 
out of R. 18,894,454, This, too, was after a series 
of retrenchments in educational expenditure. In 
1925 that expenditure went up again to over 
R. 3,000,000, a figure which it had reached before 
retrenchment. 

Part of the success of free and compulsory 
education is due to the fact that it is free. Of 
this His Highness is well aware, and he feels that 
tho limit has been reached 10 which the Govern- 
ment should go in paying for popular cducation, 
If tho childron get tho elomonts taught to them 
without any cost to their parents, it is right to 
expect the paronts, or at loast those paronts who 
are not indigent, to give monoy towards highor 
education. 

“No doubt,” réfis ono of the Maharaja’s 
comments in Huzur Orders, “ any Government 
can secure popularity easily by such measures as 
the opening of new (high) schools and the pro- 
paration of new textbooks. But as the Govern- 
ment has many other functions, equally or even 
more useful, the public should be given an oppor- 
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tunity to show its philanthropy and ovince its 
keenness for its own welfare by contributing liborally 
to the maintenance of oducational institutions.” 
It is in the matter of primary education that 
Baroda can claim to bo the pioneor Stato of India.* 
The Stato has also a loading placo where femalo 
education is concerncd. In 1885 tho Maharaja 
announced his resolve to give special attention to 
this. Before he assumed full powers there wore in 
Baroda only oight girls’ schools, with 600 pupils: 
As the result of his zeal, by 1901 the number of 
schools had risen to ninoty-six, with 8,380 pupils, 
Another 3,662 girls woro then attending mixed 
Government schools, and in all 13,381 girls wore 
receiving education in Baroda. In ton yours the 
schools numbered 3651, with somo 28,000 pupils, while 
the total of girls recciving education was over 60,000, 
Progress then became slower, for in another docado 
tho figures wore 372, 30,000, and nearly 62,000 
respectively. Since then thoro has beon further 
progress; f but tho chief difficulty, apart from the 
necessity of overcoming popular projudico against 
female echucation, is, as it has all along boon, tho 
scarcity of women toachors. Tho oxcoellont 
Women’s Training Collogo in Baroda City, which 


* “ Long bofore the rost of Mndia,” say tho compilers of tho 
Gazetteer of Barode with pardonablo pride, “ had dono more 
than think of tho freo and compulstsy education of the people 
ag something dosirablo, but hardly attainable, Itis Tighnoss 

. had introducod it into his dominions, antl ho has singo 
witnessed its suocorsful dovelopmont in the face of oxira- 
ordinary difficulties.” 

t Tho report, Hducation in Baroda in 1875-1025, gives tho 
number of girls’ schoola as 386, and tho total of girls recoiving 
primary instruction as over 67,000. 
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sprang in 1893 out of a proviously oxisting training 
class, has less than seventy members. Many of 
these are young widows, to whom thoro are few 
other callings open. There is also a training class 
for women teachers at Mehsana. The Government 
is spending over R. 21,000 on theso two institu- 
tions, including scholarships to all the membors 
of the Women’s Training College; but the supply 
of teachers falls far short of the demand, and 
it is difficult to see how tho situation can be 
remedied for many years to come. 

“Women regulate the social life of a people, 
and men and women rise or fall together,” said 
Maharaja Sayajirao in a memorandum of 1885, 
announcing his resolve to give special attontion to 
female education. He has certainly striven hard 
to extend to his female subjects the same educational 
advantages as his male subjects possess. But that 
there is a long way to go before his desire can be 
gratified is shown by the statistics of literacy in the 
last Census of Baroda. Litoracy being interpretod 
as the ability both to read and to write, it appears 
that 240 per 1,000 males and 47 por 1,000 fomales 
over five years of ago aro litorate. Among literates 
thirty years of age and over, only 9 por cent. aro 
women, which (as Mr. 8. V. Mukerjea, tho compiler 
of the Census, says) points to the comparative 
recency of educatiopel advance among womon, 

Some of the Hindu castes, notably tho Prabhus, 
and the Nagar and Deshastha Brahmans, show o 
fair approach to female equality with males in the 
matter of literacy, Among tho Mohammedans, 
on the other hand, female illiteracy is very marked. 
The dearth of women teachors is extreme, and 
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only the devoted efforts of Mrs, Tyabji and » fow 
helpers enable Baroda City to show so good a figure 
as 154 literates per 1,000 Mohammedan fomales; for 
the State generally tho ratio is only 48 por 1,000. 

There are some complaints among theo Mohamme- 
dans that ‘they do not receive cqual oducational 
opportunities with the Hindus in Baroda, But 
the Government schoolsare open to them, as to all; 
and His Highness no doubt fecls that ho has no call 
4o foster Moslem exclusivenoss with rogard to their 
women when his policy has so long been tho 
emancipation, through education, of his femalo 
subjects in general. 

Tt. would not be just to overlook hore the sharo 
which Her Highness tho Maharani has tekon in 
raising the status of womon in Baroda, Writing 
in The Nineteenth Century in 1901, her husband 
bears witness to hor conviction that tho scolusion 
of women, as practised in India, was bad, though 
she realised that at present no ono could lift the 
voil, Subsequently, in 1911, Hor Highness pub- 
lished, in collaboration with tho late 8, M. Mitra, a 
book entitled Lhe Position of Women in Indian 
tafe, in which sho suggested that the failuro of 
many progrossive schomes in India might be duo 
to the lack of systomatic female co-oporation, 
Thore is no doubt that she is right, and her 
endoavours to romody tho miuation in Baroda 
deserve all praise. v 


CHAPTER XXI 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


Tr is a very complex Stato, in its religious aspect, 
over which the Maharaja Gaeckwar rules. In a, 
population of over 2,000,000 thero are, in round 
figures, 1,742,000 Hindus; 163,000 Animists, the 
unconverted aborigines, chiefly of the Naosari 
prant; 162,000 Mohammedans; 43,000 Jains; 
7,600 Parsis; 7,400 Christians; a few Sikhs, and 
still fewer Jews. The subdivisions of the main 
religions are many. The Hindu castes and sub- 
castes are over three hundred in number, There 
are Hinduised Animists and Animistic Hindus. 
Among the Mohammedans the majority are Sunnis, 
but a little under 10 per cont. are Shiahs. The 
so-called ‘‘ Pirana sectaries’’ are a blend between 
Hinduism and Islam, of whom 8,000 returned 
themselves in the last Census* as Hindus, 2,000 
as Mohammedans. The Jains fall into three scets, 
though the Svetambaras vastly predominate. Thoe 
Parsis are not withont a few schismatics, and 
Christianity shows sevon seols among its Indian 
converts in Baroda. 

An Indian Princg-salled to rule over so diversely 
religious a State has no light task. Baroda is more 
than four-fifths Hindu, and the Maharaja is, in 
theory, a Hindu, of the warrior caste, brought up 

* The chapter on veligion in Mr, Mukerjea’s Census Report 
of 1921 is the most interesting and instructive in the whole 
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in boyhood strictly in the Hindu faith.* But tho 
non-Hindu minority is no inarticulate mass, content 
to give precedence to the roligion of tho majority 
over its own various creeds. 1+ has boon suggested 
recently that the reason for tho goncral absenco of 
religious-racial outbreaks in the ‘‘ Native ” States, 
as compared with paris of British India, is that 
in the formor minoritics daro not oxpross them- 
solves. It is certainly not tho caso in Baroda that 
the ruler oxhibits religious partiality. 14 is truo 
that he observes the Hindu festivals and porforms 
the rites which his Hindu subjects expect him to 
perform. But he also patronisos the Moharram 
and other festivals of the Mohammedans, and 
when the Jumma Masjid, the groat mosquo of his 
capital, was renovated, ho contributed R. 65,000 
between the years 1908 and 1914, 

In Huzur Orders may bo found many instances 
of His Highness’s religious impartiality. Tn 1883 
he oxpressly laid down that uo action by pcople of 
one religion must bo allowod to annoy or interfero 
with the froedom of peoplo of other roligions, In 
1885 ho ordered the translation of the histovical 
books of the Jains. In 1004 he sanoctionod a 
grant of R. 500 for a book on comparativo religious 
history. In 1908 ho asked for the proparalion of 
a volume each year on Buddhism. In 10911 ho 
proposed tho opening of a wlass for the study, 
historical and comparativo, of Christianity, Jainism, 
Zoroastrianism, Islan, Buddhism, and ‘Hinduism, 
In 1918 ho pointed out tho desirability of oncour- 
aging Arabic and Porsian, as well as Hindu, 

* “My tutore and guardians wisely, as I think,” he writes 


in his Nineteenth Century article, “ loft me a Tindu,” 
Ib 
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scholars in Baroda; and in 1921-3 he insisted on 
the need of attracting the Parsis into the service 
of Baroda. 

In such orders, as in his delight in calm dis- 
cussion with friends ‘of all faiths and in the study 
of the most varied religious literature, he has 
shown a toleration based on the beliof in the 
common principles underlying the different creeds. 
“Serve humanity” is his religious ideal, which 
has produced an aloofness from any one form of 
religion, He claims that it was his ideal, perhaps 
not so conscious as it has since become, from the 
early days of his reign. People thought he might 
change as he grew older; but he has not. To the 
strictly orthodox Hindu he appears a nastik, or 
atheist. The application of such a term to him 
is as futile as it is to so many unprejudiced and 
broad-minded thinkers, He has, indeed, displayed 
a very real concern in the welfare of the Hindu 
religion and a keen desire to remedy its distortions, 

Tn his early days in Baroda he was called upon 
to take part in the elaborate rites which marked 
the daily life of the Palace under the past Gack- 
wars, and to witness the superstitious ceremonies 
on which the Brahman priosts insisted, to their 
own no small profit, since the performance brought 
them food and rich gifts. While he submitted to 
the demands made of, him he formed his opinions, 
and at last determiried to effect a change. A letter 
which reveals his ideas is one addressed to F, A. H. 
Elliot in October, 1896, He finds, he writes, that 
the religious ceremonies in the Palace savour more 
of the corruption of priestly times than of the 
Vedas, 
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“ Personally, of course,” he tells his old tutor, 
“T have very few religious preferences, and zeally 
could not say whother I think tho Vedas moro 
authoritative, or tho Bible, or the Koran, or the 
Avestha. But socially the people attach a high 
importance to these coremonics. It is a pity that 
they are so sunk in ritual as never to understand 
the principles of their religion. In their apathy 
they fall in blindly with the interested inventions 
of the priests. It is with this viow I want to 
make the change. I think it bettor, since import- 
ance is attached to forms, to have the right one, 
which clearly conforms with religious principles, 
than acquiesce in an importance which only feeds 
self-interest and fattons priestcraft.” 

There was a struggle. The established priests 
clung to their theory that the Vedic mantras wore 
only to be recited at a Brahman’s house, the. 
Puranic mantras sufficing for a non-Brahman’s. 
But the Maharaja won; the old staff of priests were 
turned away, and a new staff installed, who would 
comply with their Prince’s wishes. 

Other Brahman protonsions, such as that to 
daily Gopradan, tho gift of a cow or its value in cash, 
were curtailed, and tho oxaminations in Sanskrit 
learning held in the month of Shravan, forinerly 

‘open to them only, and tho source of valuablo 
prizes to those who were successful, were thrown 
open to all Hindus regardless of caste,* 


. 


* The moasure dealing with the qualification of purohiis 
finally became law in Decomber, 1616. ‘This both roquired 
any purohit officiating at a religious ceremony to obtain 
Government authorisation and allowed any Ilindu to quality 
a8 a purohit, 
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An investigation was further made into the 
condition of the large number of Hindu temples 
in Baroda City and State which were in receipt 
of Government subsidies, As a result, now only 
those temples which are considered deserving 
got fixed annual sums for fixed services, the temple 
managers are under obligation to keep accounts, 
subject to inspection by the officials of a dopart~. 
ment separately set up, and the priests have to 
pass examinations before being appointed to 
temples. The principle has been established in 
* Baroda that Brahmans and priests must work 
for their living like other men. 

An instructive passage on the religious idler 
occurs in a speech made by the Maharaja in 
December, 1904, his inaugural address at the 
eighteenth session of the Indian National Social 
Congress. “ We have already,” he said, “a large 
body of men who might be doing some of this 
(social reform) work for tho country, such as the 
great religious orders of the Middle Ages did so 
much for Europe, I refer to the countless body 
of Sadhus who are roaming over tho country. 
But they must bo trained, and thoy must have 
something useful to say. For asceticism is evil 
unless it be a humane asceticism, one not divorced 
from philanthropy. He who surrenders life to 
help his fellows is g saint, but not he who becomes 
a beggar to avoid labour or reaponsibility, or 
retires to a jungle to save what Kingsley would 
have called ‘his own dirty soul,’ ” 

A feature of Hinduism which has always pained 
Hig Highness is the caste system. In India, he 
says, there is great social tyranny, though not so 
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strong among the Marathas as in some othor races. ° 
To end thig caste must go, for it is a most inhuman 
thing. Real contact with tho West would kill it, 
but the vast majority of Indians only know the 
West in theory. If, howevor, they cannot all get 
into practical contact with tho West, they can 
get into contact with ono another. That thoy 
should be induced to do so has been his constant 
aim in Baroda. Ho found his State, like the rest 
of India, a place where tho very presence of ons 
man might pollute his fellow-men, whoro the idea’ 
of drinking the same wator, dining or even sitting 
in the same room, was unthinkablo, Tis fight 
has been uphill; but now, although it must be 
admitted that very much more remains to be 
accomplished, a vory romarkable picture has al- 
ready been scen in Baroda, unparalleled elsowhero 
in India. Ata great banquet in the Laxmi Vilas 
Palace in November, 1925, all the leading men of 
tho State sat down to cat togother in the same 
room, presided over by tho Maharaja and his 
brother, ‘That is oven more astonishing than tho 
fact that the mombors of the Logislative Counail 
have among thom one of tho ‘ Untouchables.” 
This question of the ‘ Untouchables” is ono 

which has greatly oxercisod His Highness for very 
many years. Ho can justly claim to be tho pioneor 
of the humane treatment of thoso unfortunate 
people,* In tho Appendix to this beok dealing 


* This is not ignoring theo work done by “ Mahatma” 
Gandhi; for, though both have devoted mugh labour to tho 
campaign against tho crucl opprossion of tho Antyajas, the 
Maharaja,Gackwar has been able to carry his idea into prastico, 
which Gandhi has not. “ Wo Llindus,” wrote tho latter in 
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with education in Baroda some attention has 
been given to his efforts to raise the Antyajas out 
of the ignorance to which they wero formerly con- 
demned. The great difficulty at the beginning 
was that he could get no teachers except Mo- 
hammedans (to whom the idea of caste is strange) 
and a few enlightened Hindus. He showed his 
appreciation of the superiority of example over 
precept by personally visiting the Antyajas in 
their homes and in their schools. Many centuries 
in a servile position made them shy, and he tells 
how pupils at the schools were at one time afraid 
even to take prizes from his hands. But ho was 
determined to conquer the prejudice which separ- 
ated a large section of his Hindu subjects—their 
number by the last Census was nearly 177,000— 
from the mass of their co-religionists. He has 
instituted a system of schools and hostels for them, 
with a well-equipped teaching and superintending 
staff. The second hostel in the Baroda City area 
was opened on December 11th, 1925, when His 
' Highness delivered a notable speech defining his 
views. 
This opening of the Arya Kumar Ashrama, as it 
is called,* was made the occasion for a great demon~ 





1925, after referring to the treatmont of Indians in South 
Africa, ‘‘ refuse to see the incongruity of treating a fifth of 
our own co-religionists’ as worse than dogs.” Gandhi is a 
Kathiawari, and at Wadhwan, in Kathiawar, the municipality 
in 1926 prohibited the Antyajas from using the pools in tho 
river-aands. Gandhi, of course, could not prevent that, 
Princes have an advantage over preachors, ‘The combination 
of Prince and preacher is a fino one. 

* ‘Arya Kumar is a new and more honourable synonyin for 
Antyaja. 
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stration by the Aryasamajists, not only the small 
body in Baroda itself, but also many visitors from 
other parts of India. His Highness expressed. the 
keen sympathy which ho had always felt for the 
Aryasamaj movement where its activities were 
directed to the removal of the disabilities of the 
depressed classes, ‘‘ For India to be a nation,” 
he said, “and for the progressive dovelopment of 
society and of the country, it is necessary that a 
social and national consciousness shall be created 
among the people. Thorefore, friendly and sym- 
pathetic relations must be croated between the 
various castes and communities. Those that are 
backward must be brought on the same level as 
the more advanced, and the rosponsibility for 
doing this resis on the lattor.” 

With regard to the caste system, he continued, 
it is not ancient; nor can it be tolerated in the 
future. ‘Nowadays, any organisation which 
prevents an individual or a race from sharing in 
the general advancomont of tho world cannot be 
accepted without questioning. An organisation 
responsible for keeping various scclions in wator- 
tight compartments and denying certain com- 
munities the common privileges and. advantagos of 
civilisation doos not sccure the best intorosts of 
society. It is necessary that we learn to forget 
caste consciousness. If nof, we cannot hold our 
own, either as men or as a nation,* against the 
rapidly advancing civilisation of the whole human 
race,” 

* “Tndia is not a nation,” said His Tighnoss on anothor 
occasion, “ and cannot be mado into a nation whilo split up 
into religions and castes as it still is,” 
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In conversation a few weeks provious to this 
speech the Maharaja explained to the present 
writer his resolve to give the “ Untouchablos ” 
their full and proper share in the lifo of the State. 
He had found them, at the boginning of his reign, 
inarticulate, and unable to overcome tho disa- 
bilities imposed on them. By education and by 
combating the feeling against them among the 
conservative Hindus he was giving them the 
opportunity to create a balance in the State to 
which their numbers entitled them. 

It may be added that His Highnoss is loyally 
supported by his ministers in his efforts on behalf 
of the depressed classes, In laying the foundation- 
stone of the Antyaja Mandir, or Untouchables’ 
Temple, at Amreli in November, 1925, tho Dowan, 
Sir Manubhai Mehta, spoke strongly against the idea 
of “ untouchability,” which was to him tho darkest 
spot in Hinduism, and mado him a little nervous 
about the preservation of the roligion in its in« 
tegrity. The idea of one Hindu being polluted 
by the touch of anothor was illogical, Thoy must 
see that in purifying the “impuro” they would 
purify themselves. 

Beneath the surface of officialdom, no doubt, the 
old prejudice remains. It was not long ago that 
an Antyaja officer and his wife, being sent to reside 
in quarters with Hindu’, found themsolves socially 
ostracised, with the result that the unfortunate 
officer resigned his post. 

Apart from the question of the ban against the 
Antyajas, Maharaja Sayajirao found many sorious 
evils existing among his Hindu subjects, owing 
to the prevalence of caste-consciousness in tho 
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higher castes. He has mado war on these ovils, 
particularly where thoy concorn marriage, By 
strict caste rulos marriago must be performed, not 
merely within the caste, but within the sub-caste, 
the ponalty being oxcommunication, Tho re- 
marriage of widows, however young, is forbidden 
among the Brahmans and Vanias (tradors), the 
penalty again being excommunication. arly 
marriages are, or were, usual, though not com- 
pulsory, . 

On these three points His Highness has not 
feared to run contrary to strich Hindu ideas. 
Caste-intcrmarriage in Baroda is easier than in 
British India, thero being no necessity for a de- 
claration by people marrying outside thoir castes 
that they belong to no particular religious body. 
A Brahman, thorofore, may by law marry a 
lower-caste woman—an idea horrible to tho old- 
time Indian. His Highness suggosts that tho 
Government of India fearod a rovolution if thoy 
went so farashehasdone. That is tho advantage 
of being, to some oxtont, an autocrat! But, as 
he says, he had to carry tho reform through 
quietly. He could make caste-intermarriago logal 
and could oncourage it. Ho could not coclaro tho 
casto rales illegal, 

Similarly, with rogard to the remarriago of 
Hindu widows, what ho has ‘done is to oncourago 
the practice, and as far as possible, to prevent tho 
victimisation of those ontoring into such unions. 
He has had to educate both men and women up 
to the idea, in order to romody what ho rightly 
calls “a ornel state of affairs,” 

In the matter of child-marriages he has found 
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a great difficulty. These marriages were not ex- 
pressly ordered by religion, but they woro, as has 
been said, usual. He could no doubt have declared 
them illegal. But he does not believe in reform 
by compulsion against the weight of popular 
susceptibilities.* By the Infant Marriage Pro- 
vention Act of July, 1904, he fixed the permissible 
age of marriage at sixteen for boys and twelvo for 
girls, The penalty for infringement of the law 
was a small fine, and exemptions were granted in 
the case of girls between nine and twelve in special 
circumstances. A further concession was made 
later to the peculiar sect, the Kadwa Kanbis, 
whose ancient custom was to have periodical 
marriages, 

“Tn the first seven years of its existence,” says 
the Census Report of 1921, “the Jaw had to 
encounter the sullen opposition of the people. It 
was at first applied with little strictness, and the 
proportion of rejections of applications for per- 
mission to marry infants was only about 6 por 
cent, There wore 23,888 convictions under the 
Act in the first soven yoars of its operations, or 
3,341 per year.... There was a total of 40,510 
convictions in tho last decade, or 4,051 annually.” 

In 1922-3 and 1923-4 the numbers of cases 
brought for offences against the Act wore 15,801 
and 9,108 respectively, with percentages of con- 

* Seo Chaptor XIX., p, 198, 

ft ‘Once in every nino, ton, or eloven years priests and 
astrologers connebied wifh the tomplo of Umia Mata fix a day 
on which marriages take placo in the whole caste, ‘Tiny 
children, and even unborn ohildven, are thon married” 
(Gazétteer, i., 198), 

The Kadwa Kanbis number nearly 189,000 in Baroda State. 
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victions of 86 and 81°8. The Administration 
Report’ for the latter period remarks that “ infant 
marriages have been prevailing more among the 
lower classes; the higher classes, on account of 
spread of education, have been perceiving the 
advantage of marriages at a comparatively ad- 
vanced age.” 

It might appear, from the slow progress made, 
that the Maharaja was not very determined in his 
campaign against infant-marriage; but to think 
so is to underrate what he appreciates at its true 
value, the strength of custom sanctioned by religion. : 
In a speech on social reform made during a visit 
to the Chief of Bhor not long after the passing of 
the Act, he put forward his views very plainly. 
“TI think it a great mistake,” he said, “to got the 
girls married at their eighth or ninth year, without 
duly thinking over what is really meant by the old 
Shastras. ... You should think over your own 
Shastras, and discuss what changes should be made 
to suit the present times. Harly marriages will 
never make you'rise, They have a bad effoot 
upon our worldly career. If you wish for hoavenly 
happiness, and if you think that carly marriagos 
tend to produce bad effects, put a stop to them |” 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE RAILWAY BUILDER 


Onz of tho greatest successes of his administration 
of Baroda, in Maharaja Sayajirao’s own opinion, 
with which no visitor to the Stato would be in- 
clined to disagree, has becn the provision of a rail- 
way system connecting all tho towns and the 
principal villages. 

The first beginning of railway enterprise in 
Baroda territory dates back as far as 1856, when 
Maharaja Ganpatrao, shortly before his death, 
ceded a strip of land for the construction of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, on 
condition that he should be compensated for any 
loss of transit-dues. This, however, was a British 
enterprise, and the British had full sovereignty, 
including civil and criminal jurisdiction, over the 
ceded strip. The first train left Baroda Station 
in 1860. 

Ganpatrao’s brother, Khanderao, must have the 
credit for starting the first line of any kind for 
Baroda itself, when, toward the ond of his reign, 
he resolved to build # light railway from Karjan, 
on the B.B, and C,I. Railway,* to the important 
trading centre Dabhoi, twenty miles to the east. 
The original idea was to omploy bullock-tiaction, 
but the Maharaja was finally persuaded to import 

* The station is known by the name of Miyagam, which is 


a village less than three miles away from Karjan. 
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three light engines from England, and to have 
carriages and trucks built in India. Old rails 
were used, and in 1869 a narrow-gaugo lino 
(2 feot. 6 inches) was opened at tho cost of 
R. 60,000. 

The experiment was not a financial success. 
Before he died, Khanderao consented to a thorough 
overhaul of the line, the working of which was for 
the future to be ontrusted 1o the B.B. and C.1.R. 
It was reoponed for regular traffic on April 8th, 
1873, in the reign of Malharrao, being the first 
native-owned railway to be soon in any Indian 
State. Thus, at the boginning of his minority, 
Maharaja Sayajirao found his territory provided 
with twenty miles of light railway, in addition to 
the British-owned mainlino running across the 
State from south to north. 

We have heard how Sir T. Madhavrao, though 
enthusiastic about the provision of good roads for 
India, was driven by tho prohibitive cost of thom 
in Baroda to consider the question of choap light 
railways instead. Tho fact that the Karjan (Miya~ 
gam) to Dabhoi line was ovon now paying loss than 
4 por cont, was not vory oncouraging; but in tho 
Administration Report for 1876-7 tho Dowan urged 
the need of more railways. Proposals woro in 
the field to connect Dabhoi north-westward with 
Baroda City, eastward with Bahadapur, and 
southward with Chandod. Tho last two sections 
of linc were opened in 1879, and tho first named in 
1880, While in January, 1881, a twownile extension 
in the itamediate neighbourhood of Baroda (Goya 
Gato to Visvamitri) wasaddod, Whon JLis Highnoss 
took over the administration, there wore ‘fifty- 
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nine miles of State-owned light railway in working 
order. 

So far State enterprise had only concerned 
itself with Baroda prant. But already, in 1880, 
the suggestion had been put forward by the Bom- 
bay Government that it would be desirable to 
construct in Kadi prant also feeder-lines for the 
B.B. and C.1.R. and for the branch from Ahmé- 
dabad, the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The 
Baroda Government consented, and asked that 
Mehsana should be made the central station from 
which the feeder-lines should run, its situation 
in the middle of Kadi making it an obvious 
choice. In deference to the wishes of the British 
engineers, Baroda agreed that the Kadi railways 
should be metre-gauge, like the Rajputana-Malwa, 
line. 

The first section of the new railways, from 
Mehsana north-eastward to Vadnagar, was opened 
in March, 1887, and an extension to Kheralu at 
the end of 1888. In 1891 Mehsana was joined up 
south-westward with Viramgam, in British torri- 
tory, and north-westward with Patan, so that 
by the tenth year of Maharaja Sayajirao’s personal 
administration Kadi was provided with over ninety 
miles of branch railways.” 

* * * * * 

His Highness’s study of the question of com- 
munications in his State soon made him an ardent 
advocate of railways, and his work in this direction 
may be judged by the fact that Baroda new has 
642 miles of line—roughly twonty-one miles of 


* Tpoluding the section of the Viramgam lino outside Baroda 
territory. 
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broad-gauge (Anand - Petlad-Tarapur), 304 of 
metre-gauge (in Kadi, Amreli, and Okhamandal) 
and 316 of narrow-gauge (in Baroda prant and. 
Naosari). The broad- and moetre-gauges aro 
worked by the B.B. and C.I.R., who chargo 
Baroda State the working oxpenses at which they 
have arrived on their own systom. Up to 1921 
the narrow-gauge, too, was managed by the BB. 
and C.I.R.; but the working exponses mounted 
after the War, until in 1920 they samo to 104 
per cent, The Baroda Government decided to 
assume the managoment, taking over a loss of 
R, 4,802. 

The genuine personal interest which His Highness 
takes in railway ontorpriso is shown by his frequent 
suggestions in Huzur Orders for new lines. In one 
order he emphasises the point that a railway, 
though it may not be directly remunevative, 
always tends to develop backward country and 
facilitates the transport of produco, Tho actual 
development of many country districts in recont 
years is an eloquent testimony to tho soundness of 
his views. 

Moreover, the people havo come to “ love tho 
railway,” as he said onco in conversation. Not 
only do they look on it as a great convenienco, 
but also they are relieved by it of such perils of the 
road as dacoity, Certainly 4hey show their ap- 
preciation by the extent to which they uso tho 
trains. During the last four years for which 
figures re available the numbers of passengers 
carried appear as 2,574,630 in 1922, 8,271,482 
in 1928, 4,000,572 in 1924, and 4,786,728 in 
1925, And these are tho figures for the Gaek- 
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war's Baroda State Railways only, 339 miles of 
line.* 

Particularly admirable are tho networks of rail- 
way in Baroda and Kadi pranis, That in Kadi, 
of metre-gauge throughout, connects practically 
every taluka (subdivision of the prant) with the 
others, and radiatcs from Mehsana. 

Mehsana, as a town, has been made by tho rail- 
way. Previously it had but 6,000 inhabitants, 
By the Census of 1921 it had 11,888. It has fine 
Public Offices, originally built for a Palace by 
Stevens in 1904 at a cost of R. 443,532, and in- 
tended as a residence for Prince Fatesinghrao, 
On his death in 1908 the building was made over 
to the municipal authorities, except one portion, 
which is reserved for the Maharaja when he visits 
Mehsana. There are also large and excellently 
planned Police Barracks, completed in 1922, at a 
cost of over half a million rupees, with lines for 
three hundred police; a Jail outside the town, 
which can hold sixty prisoners, and a police- 
station, with a temporary lock-up, in the town; 
a well-equipped Hospital, with one medical officer, 
three assistant surgeons, and a nurse-midwife; a 
Veterinary Hospital, where in 1925 667 animals, 
chiefly cattle, were treated, and eighty-nino opera~ 
tions were performed; a High School, built in 1908 
at a cost of R. 38,080, wherein nincteen teachers 
give instruction to nearly three hundred pupils 
between thc ages of ten and ninctcen; a Hostel for 
twenty of the High School boys; a Public Library 

* Including the twonty miles from Bodeli to Chata Udaipur, 


worked by Baroda and financed by a loan made by Baroda 
to the State of Chota Udaipur, 
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with 5,000 books; a branch of the Bank of Baroda; 
a large Rest-House and commodious bungalows for 
the Subha of the district and other officials; and an 
Officers’ Club. 

Mehsana is in the centre of a good cotton and 
oilseed district, but thero is a great scarcity of 
water, the curso of all Baroda, except Naosari, 
The great Tank, when the prosent writor visited 
Mchsana in January, 1926, was practically dry, 
a playground for children, and a short cut to out- 
lying villages. There is a fair supply of brackish 
water, especially near the railway - station; but 
recently, by boring to the depth of 300 fect, sweet 
water also has been found, and an ovorhead 
storage-tank has been erected to hold 42,000 
gallons. This will make a tremendous difference 
to Mehsana, which may be expocted to grow bigger 
and bigger, and to boast of far more than tho three 
cotton-ginning factories that wore in existence in 
1926. 

The railway, as has boen said, mado Mehsana; 
for roads are impossible save for primitive methods 
of progress. No road-metal is available near at 
hand, and the cost of transport is prohibitive. 
There ave, indeed, two fine roads laid out by His 
Highness, one leading from the railway-station to 
the Tank, and tho other at right-angles to it, 
leading to the Public Officess, Elsowhero, however, 
motor-traffic would bo ont of the question, if 
there wore any motors in the place. ‘Even horse- 
traffic has little scope. The ground is moro suitable 
for camels. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the Maharaja has 


had great difficultics to overcome in establishing 
16 
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Mehsana as a disizict capital, It has become so, 
however—the smallest capital of the largest district 
of Baroda—and has taken the place formerly 
occupied by the town of Kadi, which in consequonce 
has fallen into decay. Historically Kadi was of 
some importance, and it has the remains of a large 
fort, various other ruins dating from the Moham- 
medan times and those of the carly Gaekwars, 
many picturesque but dilapidated houses showing 
fine wood-carving, and some considerable temples. 
But its population by 1921 had fallen to under 
12,000. (One is tempted to believe that there are 
quite as many dogs as human beings; for the pariah 
flourishes, or rather languishes, here, as all over 
Kadi prant, owing to the roligious prejudice against 
its destruction.) The town is very full of dust, 
even for Western India, and the water question 
is acute. There is a big tank, but since the 
bottom was cleaned some time ago it will not 
hold water. Artesian well-boring has been 
tried to remedy the deficiency; but the drills 
struck rock, and much money was spent to no 
purpose. 

Only a Naib Subha now residos at Kadi, which 
has fallen from its high estato, The railway makes 
some towns but injures others, which cannot bo 
helped, as His Highnoss says, Mehsana’s situa- 
tion pointed it out asthe town to be encouraged. 
Kadi was out of the way, and only sentiment 
could urge ifs retention as district headquartors, 

The caso of Mehsana has been taken at somo 
length as an example of what the Maharaja’s 
railway policy is doing. Needless to say, in tho, 
central prant of Baroda his activities have been 
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marked; and the capital is now linked up with every 
outlying place of importance. 

In Naosari and Amreli not so much progross 
has been made. But in Okhamandal we get 
another examplo of Maharaja Sayajirac’s long 
vision, which, in this instance, ovents havo yot to 
justify. This distant portion of Baroda territory, 
still over a day’s journcy from tho capital, was 
originally accessible only by a most tedious march 
across Kathiawar, or elso by sca. It is not an 
important district agriculturally, being rightly 
described in the Gazetteer of Baroda as “ a dull and 
generally undiversificd verdureless plain,” though 
inland there is some fairly fertile soil. Its average 
rainfall is 18 inches a year, tho lowest in all 
Baroda, and sweet water is extremcly scarce. 
Dwarka, the only town of tho district, has to 
procure its water from a distance of four miles. 

With an area of only 275 square milos and a 
population at the last Census of 21,507, Okha- 
mandal might be thought nogligiblo by tho rail- 
way builder. It has some small intorest for tho 
sportsman, though game is not preserved as in the 
neighbouring Jamnagar. Thoro aro pearl fishorios 
off the coast, but tho poarls are of no sizo, The 
district derives importance, howover, from con- 
taining Dwarka and Beyt, two holy placos of 
pilgrimage, tho former being tho spot whore Shri 
Krishna dicd, and having, among many othor 
temples, the vast one of Dwarkadhish, which can 
be scen twenty miles out at soa, ond tho latter, 
an island, being the site of numerous temples of 
Krishna, his consorts, Hanuman, otc. Dwarka is 
also a seat of Hindu learning from of old, which, 
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after a sad decline,-was revived under the pious 
Shrimant Shantyanand, whose death, “with his 
life’s desire gratificd,”’* took place on February 16th, 
1926, a day after the last visit paid to him by the 
Maharaja Gaekwar. 

For the convenience of tho many thousands of 
pilgrims visiting Dwarka and Beyt at festival 
seasons it is clear that a railway across Kathiawar 
could do much, There were other objects in such 
a railway, a8 we shall see. 

The difficulty for Baroda of a trans-Kathiawar 
line lay in the fact that it must run almost entirely 
through foreign territory—~ British and Indian 
(‘‘ Native ’’) States, the latter, though tributary to 
Baroda, being outside her political control. So, 
although a line in Okhamandal was Baroda’s 
concern only, to link it up with the general railway 
system of Baroda was quite another matter. The 
State principally affected was Jamnagar, the terri- 
tory of the Jam Saheb, famous on the oricket- 
field as Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji, Any line ex. 
tending eastward from Okhamandal must run 
through Jamnagar. When, thorelore, in 1904, 
the Baroda Government ‘decided to approach the 
Railway Board about the cost of surveying a line 
in Okhamandal, it also requested the Resident to 
enquire whether the Jam Saheb would co-operate 
in connecting the line With his capital, and offered 
to make a loan to finance him. 


* His own wards not many hours boforo hié doath, 
Presumably the Shankaracharya roferred to his ambition to 
interest some of the ruling Princes in his work of restoring 
Dwarka’s good name and reviving orthodox Hinduism. He 
had shortly beforo received the Maharaja of Mysore. 
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The Jam Saheb, however, was at first unwilling 
to accept a loan, except on conditions which im- 
posed delay. Finally, in 1908, hoe consented; and, 
Baroda’s engineer-in-chief having recommended. 
the route which seemed to him best for the lino 
and the adoption of the metre-gauge (uniform with 
that of the existing Kathiawar railways), tho pre- 
liminary negotiations were scttled at Baroda in 
1910. Next year the construction of earthworks 
was sanctioned by the Government of India, and 
operations began. They were twico suspended by 
Baroda, owing to tho lack of a definite decision 
about the section between Jamnagar City and 
the Okhamandal frontier. At last, in 1920, the 
Jam Saheb’s Government, with a loan from 
Baroda and the holp of the late Sir Vithaldas 
Thekersey and other private persons, felt itself 
in a position to proceed. The construction of the 
line in Okhamandal, running from Kuranga in the 
south, through Dwarka, to Adatara on tho north- 
east coast, was resumed, and in Novembor, 1922, 
ib was opon to traffic. After the link betweon 
Kuranga and Jamnagar City was completed, 
Okhamandal and tho rest of Baroda were at last 
in railway communication, 

But this was not the end of Maharaja Sayajirao’s 
ambition for Dwarke. Apart from tho attraction 
which the neighbourhood has for pilgrims, its 
climate is better than that of Baroda in goneral. 
Lying as it does in the angle between tho Arabian 
Sea ahd the Gulf of Kutch, and visited by breezes 
in both winter and summor, Okhamandal is 
comparatively cool. It has, therefore, possibilities 
as a health-resort. Again, its soil yields plenty 
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of stone, which would be very valuable in the 
other prants, and gives Dwarka itself the oppor- 
tunity of erecting good houses. Above all, between 
Adatara and the island of Beyt is an oxcellent 
natural harbour, calm even in monsoon time, and 
sheltcred from the waves of the Arabian Sea. 

As long ago as 1882 the Maharaja concoived 
the idea of utilising this harbour, improving it, and 
equipping it with a picr. He saw a future port 
of call for vessels bringing goods from abroad for 
Northern India, cheapening and shortening their 
transit, and yielding at the same time a good 
revenue to Baroda in port dues and freight 
charges. Might not Adatara, indeed, become in 
time a rival to Bombay and Karachi ? 

True to his principle of “Never be afraid of 
being late in an undertaking, so long as you havo 
it in view,” His Highness did not until forty-four 
years after the conception of his idea see its realisa- 
tion! The harbour improvements were com- 
pleted in November, 1925, but tho ceromony of 
opening the pier at Adatara by tho Maharaja only 
took place on February 14th, 1926. Tho main 
reason for the dolay was the cost. Tho pier has 
taken twenty-four lakhs of rupees—which is very 
dear—and the total expenditure in connection 
with the harbour is about R. 2,800,000. 

Adatara Harbour is eleven miles distant by 
rail from Dwarka. Whereas at the latter,place, on 
an open rocky coast, ships cannot come in close, 
and passengers can only land by being tranfferred 
in turn to smaller boats and man-borne chairs, at 
Adatara there are three channels of entry, two 
of thém good, and disembarkation can now be made 
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by gangway straight on tothe pier, alongside which 
ships of up to 7,000 tons can moor. As a port 
of call between Bombay and Karachi, theroforo, 
Adatara has great advantages. What remains to 
be seen is how the passage of goods can be facili- 
tated. Apart from the necessity of gotting 
steamers to call,* a doubling of tho railway track 
and the provision of sufficient trucks are essential, 
Even then the question of transit costs is for- 
midable. Between Adatara and either Mehsana 
ov Ahmedabad trucks must pass through Baroda, 
Jamnagar, Rajkot, Morvi, and British territory. 
An example of the inconvenience at present 
suffered is that while in parts of Okhamandal salt- 
pans yield a good supply, British intorosts provent 
the salt being gent to Baroda. For the benefit 
of the Salt Revenue it was agreed, during Sir 'T, 
Madhavrao’s administration, that no manufactura 
of salt or collection of carth-salt should be carricd 
on in the prants of Baroda, Kadi, and Naosari. 
Kathiawar is outside tho “salt~line,” and tho 
manufacture of salt from sca-wator or brine is 
permitted in Okhamandal; but its importation 
into British India or any Indian State, oven to any 


* In the course of his sixtconth European tip Lis Dighnoss 
had the satisfaction of arranging for tho institution of a regular 
service of steamers to Adatara, or Port Okha, as it is now to 
be called. In August, 1926, and subsequently, conforencos 
wero held in London with Sir John Hlerman, as a rosult of 
whioh the Ellerman Company agreed to run a monthly service 
to PortOkha, without guarantee or subsidy, but with tho 
condition that if there is no cargo for the outward voyage tho 
company may cancel the sailing. Turthor, an associated 
American line has agreed to run steamers from Amorica to 
Port Okha. 
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part of Baroda outside Kathiawar, is forbidden. 
In consequence; while Okhamandal merchants may 
export their salt as far as Zanzibar, the people of 
Eastern Baroda have to pay nearly three times ag 
much for salt as those of Western Baroda. 

Another example is that of cement. His High- 
ness in December, 1921, opened in Dwarka a 
cement factory, the largest in Westorn India, and 
put it under American management. The cement 
was of good quality; but it was found that, after the 
transit dues for crossing Kathiawar had been paid, 
it could not compete in price with cement exported 
to Bombay from Europe. In consequence, the 
factory is now closed down. 

Such obstacles to development, coupled with 
the scarcity of sweet water in the Dwarka neigh- 
bourhood, which deep boring has so far failed to 
remedy, make the pessimists despair of any con- 
siderable success for trans-Kathiawar railways. 
Not so His Highness, however, who, while fully 
aware of the obstacles, still hopes in time to 
overcome them. Moreover, he and his advisers 
have given some attention to an even more am- 
bitious scheme of penetrating Kathiawar by an 
extension of the short line now running from 
Anand, on the B.B. and C.LR., to Tarapur. This 
extension would cross the Sabarmati River, and run 
south-westward to Dhdla, a station on the Bhav- 
nagar Railway, whence a connection would be 
established with the Gondal-Porbandar Railway, 
and ultimately, by a suggested lino through 
Western Jamnagar, with Okhamandal. 

This proposition, with its obvious advantages 
to Baroda, including the bringing nearer to the 
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capital of scattered portions of Amreli prani, 
would also make a great advance in the communi- 
cations of Central India with Kathiawar and the 
Arabian Sea. Against it are the complications 
entailed by a railway running through several 
States; and, of course, tho expense, 

For the political complications one remedy 
would naturally suggest itsolf 10 a ruler of Baroda 
familiar with the past history of his State. In 
Chapter XVIII, some passages have been quoted 
from Maharaja Sayajirvao’s speech and Lord Read- 
ing’s reply at the banquet in the Laxmi Vilas Palace 
on January 22nd, 1926, referring to the possibility 
of the restoration of Baroda’s original sovercignty. 
The allusion by His Highnoss on such an occasion 
to his ambition that his Houso should be once 
more not only fiscal, but also political, overlords 
of Kathiawar—for that was the real meaning of 
his words-—was perhaps unexpected by tho Viceroy, 
who could only assure him that any ropresentations 
which he had made in the past would recoive 
careful and impartial considoration, 

It is no placo here to onter into tho vexed ques 
tion of tho future position of tho Indian States 
under the régime apparently contemplated for 
India in general. We have only to bring out the 
high aspirations for the development of Baroda 
cherished by the Maharaja. What chance have 
his schemes of success? “It is not failure which 
is a disgrace, but a low aim,” is an expression of 
his, Certainly in his railway poliey, and all that 
is bound up with it, he has had no low aim, 
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Baroda was the first Indian State to build rail- 
ways on an extended scale; she has kopt to the 
front, and clearly means to stay there in the futuro. 
The moro question of return on capital has not beon 
allowed to obscure other considerations.* With 
the development of the districts and the oncour- 
agement of the taste for travel, the comfort of 
passengers has been studied. Tho permanent 
way is being constantly improved, the engines and 
rolling-stock compare favourably with those of 
other Indian railways, and now the carriages are 
being fitted with electric light and other con- 
veniences. 

Mention must not be omitted of the workshops 
at Goya Gate, two miles to tho south of Baroda old 
city, where European visitors may well be surprised 
at the up-to-date character of the concern. Here 
everything connected with railways is turned out, 
except wheels, axles and springs; and repairs, 
particularly of boilers, are a speciality. Hore 
there is a power station manned ontirely by 
Indians, with the exception of the engincor-in- 
chief, which has two electrical enginos, with floor- 


* The question as to whethor tho railways “pay” could 
only be answered by elaborate statistios, for which there is 
no space here, But fiom the Railway Dopartment’s Roport 
down to the ond of 1925 (to which I am much indebted in 
this chapter) it appears that on all the State railways to that 
period the capital invested had been R, 42,024,889, and that 
the net earnings in 1925 wero R 1,836,144, In the lost year 
the Anand-Potlad lino was paying over 16 por cont. on ronpital, 
the Mehsana 1ailways over 8 per cent., tho Gaokwar’s Baroda 
State Railways (in Baroda pant) nearly 3 per cent, tho small 
Kijadia-Dati line in Amroli over 1 per cont., and the Okha- 
mandal hne (in its third year) 0°65 por cont, 
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space for more units, and supplies tho noeds not 
only of the railways,* but also of all private con- 
sumers in Baroda City, The Electrical Depart- 
ment,once a separate concern and housod in tho 
grounds of Laxmi Vilas, is now amalgamated with 
the Railway Administration under one control, 
all at Goya Gate, which it has long been the Ma- 
haraja’s intention to mako the industrial quarter 
of Baroda. 

Figures in themselves may convey little, but 
it is worth while to note that, while the total 
capital sunk in the Goya Gate enterprise is over 
R. 3,000,000, the annual receipts from the sale of 
electric energy are now R. 300,000. 

The story of the Maharaja as a railway builder is 
one of the most instructive chaptors in tho annals 
of his administration, illustrating al onco his 
quickness to see what will be for the good of his 
State and his patience, yet persistence, in carrying 
out his ideas. 

* Tho electrification of tho suburban linos has been under 
considoration, but, ponding their further dovelopmont, is 
not thought to bo justified. 


CIIAPTER XXII 
i 
DEVELOPMENT; AGRICULTURAL AND' INDUSTRIAL 


Every chapter in tho history of Maharaja Saya- 
jirao is a record of the economic development of 
his State. But, while no attempt will be made in 
this book to compete with the accounts given in 
the Gazetteer of Baroda and other works* of what 
he hag accomplished, his biography would be 
very incomplete without at least a short section 
on the subject. 

Agriculture has been, and still is, the main 
occupation of the inhabitants of Baroda. The 
Census of 1921 showed 640 out of every 1,000 
persons in the State to be supported by it; and out 
of a total area of over 4,960,000 acres of land in 
Baroda, nearly 4,100,000 acres are arable, ovor 
3,338,000 of these being occupied and under 
cultivation. The principal crops are cotton, to- 
bacco, oilseeds, and food crops (juwar, bajri, rice, 
and pulse), It is, therefore, of immense import- 
ance to the people that agriculture shall be enabled 
to flourish to the fullest extent possiblo, The 
effect of bad years is ‘eloquently tald by the figures 
after the groat famine of 1899-1900, the Census 
of 190] showing not only a fall in the total popu- 
lation of over 19 per cont., but a reductitn of the 

* Partioularly the Report on Agricultural Indebtedness in 


Baroda State, by M. B. Nanavati (1913), and the Report of 
the Baroda Econonic Development Committee, 1918-9. 
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number of people maintained by agriculture to 
519 per mille. 

Mr. Nanavati well calls this famine o landmark 
in the history of the economic conditions of Baroda, 
Gujarat had hitherto, since as long ago as 1813, 
come to be regarded as a land of plonty, afflicted 
at times, it i¢ true, by scarcity, due usually to 
failure of rain, but never by famino. Kathiawar 
had not been so lucky; but the deficioncics of one 
section of Baroda could to some oxtent be met 
by the other. “In 1899, however, the general 
failure of water and loss of crops, followed by 
countless deaths of men and cattle, and the frantic 
selling of property at nominal rates to avert ruin, 
disorganised the whole Stato. Not only was it 
necessary to institute a campaign of relief work (to 
which allusion has been made olsewhere), but also 
attention was focussed on the position of the 
agricultural classes, which had become more than 
precarious. The ryots, to keep thomselves alive, 
had got heavily into debt, the only aliernative being 
to abandon agriculture for some other means of 
livelihood. 

The Maharaja, aftor his efforts to rolicvo im- 
mediate distress, turned his mind to this question 
of indebtedness, and early in 1901 ordored a consus 
to be taken of the ryots’ liabilitios, Later in the 
same year he set up committees in cach taluka of 
the State to report on not onlyagrioullural indebted- 
ness and the measures necessary to reduce it, but 
also the*right stops to enable the people to resist 
famine, the best organisation for agricultural 
banks, the possibility of grain storago, the re- 
duction of the social expenses of the people—this 
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was a matter which had long exercised His High- 
ness—and their physical improvement. 

Thus the Committeo’s terms of reference were 
wide, and it is not surprising to hear that the 
progress of their work was slow. They evolved 
a scheme for the compulsory conciliation of the 
ryots’ debts, which, when embodied in a draft 
measure in the Legislative Council, was strongly 
opposed by the high officials as well as. by tho 
money-lending classes. The measure was rejected 
by the Council in 1907 as too drastic. 

The Committee continued its work; but it was 
not until Mr. Nanavati, who returned from a 
course of study in the United States in 1911, was 
charged with the duty of making a final report 
that definite, practical proposals were put forward. 
Considerations of space forbid that the report 
shall be dealt with at any length here. Briefly, it 
found a reduction of the population through famine 
and plague; a displacement of the best-olass 
agriculturalists by inferior exploitation of the land 
as on investment; a physical deterioration through 
insufficient nourishment; a lessened fertility of the 
soil through lack of cattle, implements, manure, 
etc.; a rise in prices, including the cost of labour; 
excessive rate of interest charged by the money- 
lenders ;* an increase in drinking; a lack of education 
among the older population. An improvement of 
the Agricultural Department was urged, and the 


* Tt was estimated that about 60 per cent. of thd zhatedars 
(registered lendholders) were in debt in 1901, to the extent 
of R. 460 per head, and that of the remaining 40 per cent. 
nearly half wore money-lenders of various classes, who had 
come into possession of the soil in liquidation of old debts. 
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institution of a Board of Economic Development. 
Also the restriction of the subdivision and aliena~ 
tion of land was strongly recommended. 

Up to 1909 agriculture in Baroda had been 
under the supervision of a branch of the Revenue 
Department. In that year an independent De- 
partment of Agriculture was set up, and in 1912 
V.M. Samarth, who had rejoined the Baroda ser- 
vice as Amatya, took charge of it and endeavoured 
to give expression to the agricultural policy « ” 
contemplated by: the Maharaja. This included 
the rescue of the farmers from the grasp of the 
money-lenders by the grant of State loans at a 
low rate of interest, and still more by the estab- 
lishment of Agricultural Banks; the fullest possible 
co-operation between the Deparfment of Agri- 
culture and the cultivators by means of.demon- 
strations, lectures, and shows; experimental work, 
the benefits of which were communicated to the 
farniers; the sale to them of improved implements 
at less than cost price; and a serious attempt. to 
deal with tho ovils of subdivision and alienation 
of land. 

The subject of Agricultural Banks. was ono 
which ‘keenly interested His Highness even, before 

1899, In that ‘and the two following years he 
directed the opening of three of them, two in Nao- 
sari and one in Kadi, with [tberal help from the 
State. Subsequently, another was opened in Kadi, 
one at Amreli, and one at Bhadran, Baroda prant, 
With the exception of the Kadi. banks, success 
attended. the ventures; but in 1913. it was decided 
that the Co-operative Credit Society . system 
offered better prospects, and no more banks have 
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been opened, Of the Co-operative Credit Societies, 

legalised in Baroda by an Act of 1905—only one 

year later than the Act, on which it was modelled, 

in British India—there were in 1921 over 500, 
- 461 of them being agricultural. 

The weakness of the Co-operative Credit Society 
system is that it only enables small short-time loans 
to be made; and now a proposal is under considera- 
tion to establish a Land Mortgage Bank,* to make 
loans for a longer period, and so keep the cultiva- 
tors from seeking extra aid from the money- 
lenders. This proposal contemplates a financing. 
by the State at first, the State capital to be 
gradually replaced bythe borrowers themselves 
on co-operative principles. 

The education of the agriculturalists by demon- 
strations and general propaganda work has made 
great strides, though the class which has to be 
dealt with in Baroda is not easily taught modern © 
methods. His Highness has been under no illusion 
in the matter. ‘‘ The great obstacle in effecting 
improvements,” he notes in 4 Huzur Order, “is the 
natural disinclination for agriculture among men 
of education, owing to the physical labour required, 
and owing to the small profits compared with those 

from other professions, Students in agricultural 
schools and colleges are actuated by the desire 
rather of securing sdme post than ‘of following 
the profession, and do not all of them possess 
hereditary’ instincts for agriculture.” 


: . 6 
* A schemo for such was prepared as early as 1016 by the 
Depar' tment of Commerce and Industry, but it was considered 
too ambitious until more experience had “been,gained of the 
quobtion of debt-redemption,: 
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Nevertheless, progress has been made. The 
work of the Model Farm of eighty-four acres, 
situated about a mile from Baroda Station, and 
at present under the direction of Mr. C. V. Sane, 
who studied agriculture first at Poona and later 
at Wisconsin and Kansas, is most instructive, 
Started as a practical training-ground for students 
- in 1892, when Mr. (now Sir) Thomas Middleton 
was Professor of Agriculture at Baroda College, 
the Farm subsequently languished until a succes- 
‘sion of expert Directors of Agriculture, two of 
them Cirencester-trained, raised the level of its 
utilities, It is today largely used for experimental 
purposes, fruit crops, oilseed plants, cotton, and 
tobacco haying special attention. The rotation 
of crops is another branch of research. But no 
‘more important work is done than in connection. 
with tractors, with a view not only to testing 
comparatively their suitability to the soil of 
Baroda, but also to the encouragoment of their 
use among the cultivators. A tractor instruction 
class -is held at the Farm for about ten weeks: 
annually between July and September. . This was: 
attended in 1925 by nearly forty students, In 
addition, the Agricultural Department lends the 
services of a tractor operator and an engineer, at. 
a nominal charge, to cultivators in the State. 

A publicity branch issues quarterly, in Gujarati, 
a magazine describing the experiments made at 
the Farm and their results, an annual agricultural 
calendar’. and various pease ae free dis« 
tribution. 

The labour on the Model Farm: is supplied by 


good-conduct men from the: ieil, who live on the 
17 
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Farm on parole, and have the opportunity of 
earning a fair sum of monoy by tho end of their 
sentences. This is an example of His Highneas’s 
general reformatory policy with regard to prisoners. 

Before the establishment of the Farm a special 
Agricultural Vernacular School had been opened 
in Baroda City. The class at Baroda Collego was 
started in 1900, followed by an agricultural class 
at the Kalabhavan and another at the Men’s 
Training College. Mention is mado elsewhere 
of the instruction in agriculture’ of the Kaliparaj 
boys at Songadh and Vyara. A small farm on the 
lines of the Model Farm has long been in existence 
at Jagudan, near Mchsana, and orders have been 
given for the starting of another in Amreli district, 
There are demonstration-plots in various places— 
ég., one about three miles from Dabhoi, where 
cotton and rice crops aro being grown, and, if 
more water can be secured, sugar-cane and fruit 
will be tried. 

In each district there is an Agricultural In- 
spector, who is in charge of propaganda and 
conducts tests on the farms for tho farmers to 
follow, such as of tobacco at Potlad, wheat in 
Kadi, etc. The need of intensive cultivation is 
everywhere sedulously preached, But it is rocog- 
nised that the question of water-supply is the most 
vital of all, The many years of scanty rainfall 
which succeeded the great famine have encouraged 
the suspicion that tho climate of Gujarat has 
changed, and.the possibilities of well-boring have 
had the anxious attention of the Maharaja and 
his advisers, His Highnoss, since first in 1883 
he spoke publicly of his dosire to sco irrigation 
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works opened all over Baroda, constantly revorted 
to the subject. He is still as keen, but the failure 
of water from overhead has driven him to seck it 
under ground. 

Agricultural well-~boring is under the charge of 
the Agricultural Engineering Department, not, 
like the general water-aupply question, under the 
Public Works Department. The work is that of 
the development of already existing wells rather 
than the boring of new wells. It was started in 
1911 with the help of a demonstration at the 
Model Farm by the Superintendent from Nadiad, 
in British territory, near the Petlad taluka of 
Baroda. The purchase of a boring machine was 
sanctioned, and a student was sent to Nadiad 
to be trained. Since then the advance has been 
steady, twenty machines being now in the posses- 
sion of the Agricultural Department, 971 successful 
boring operations out of 1,247 attempts having 
been made in the fourteon years down to the date 
of the last report (1925), and the increase in the 
quantity of water made availablo thereby being 
about 437,500 gallons an hour. The State does 
the work for the cultivator who applies, charging 

' him for the cost of bringing the machine to his 
well, labour, repairs to machine, eto,; but if tho 
operation is unsuccessful, the Stato writes off the 
labour-charges, . 

It will have been seen from the abovo that very 
serious efforts have been made since ‘the disastor 
which befell Baroda at the end of the last century 
to lift agriculturalists from the plight which over- 
took them, and to equip them with bettor means of 

~ making their living in the future. The vagaries of 
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Nature, such as produced the famine, cannot be pre- 
vented; but the organisation in advance of measures 
to fight them and the introduction into tho raising 
of food-supplies of better brains and better methods 
are the scientific remedy. The main obstacle is 
in the character of the people on the land, sapped 
by so many conturies of under-education and the 
sun of Western India. “The strength of acou- 
mulated inertia,” said His Highness once in a 
different connection,* ‘‘ must in tho end baffle the 
most actively benevolent Government.” 

Nevertheless, it is no unpleasant picture that 
the visitor gets who travels through the villages 
and fields of Baroda State, especially in the early 
hours before the sun has begun to assume his full 
powers, Rather thore is a primitive, idyllic charm 
about it, touched to quaintness by the proximity 
of railways and telegraph poles, and occasional 
advertisements of English goods. In a time of 
peace, such as the winter of 1925-6, happinoss did 
not seem far—were thero only more water and 
less dust ! 

* * * * * 

Tho Report on Agricultural Indobtedness had 
recommended the institution of a Board of 
Economic Development for Baroda. The Maha- 
raja did not immediately accept tho recommen- 
dation; but in January, 1918, he appointed an 
Economic Development Committee, to whom 
Government officials were ordered to submit 
suggestions as.to methods of increasirg soil 
productivity, improving cattle-breeding, and de- 
veloping the arts, commerce, and industry. Again 
* Specch at Grant Medical College, Bombay, March 29th, 1901, 
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His Highness had givon his committee a very wido 
field to cover. 

This was not, of course, tho first beginning of the 
Maharaja’s interest in the economic development 
of his Stato. In the early yoars of his reign, how- 
ever, ho had not found much time to devoto to tho 
building up: of new industries. In the second 
period, which may be said to havo begun with the 
foundation of the Kalabhavan in 1890, he en- 
deavoured to stimulate progress in many ways;* 
but at the end’ of twelve years he had to confess 
himself dissatisfied. “I havo tried various 
measures in my own State,” he told his audience 
at the opening of the Ahmedabad Industrial 
Exhibition in December, 1902, “‘ but I am sorry 
to say that the results aro disappointing. A 
sugar-mill, a cotton-mill, and an ice-factory were 
tried, but were not a success. A State fund for 
the advance of capital and other assistance to 
manufacturers also failed. I found that tho 
managers were not sufficiontly interested in the 
scheme, and not impartial in the working of it. 
I am convinced, however, that tho fault lay not 

* “A number of students woro sont to Kurope to acquire 
first-hand knowlodgo of industries, railways wore built all 
over tho State, loans wore given to new industries at a low rate 
of interest, and custom dutios wore revised. Tho result of 
these various activitics was tho rise of a numbor of small 
industries. ... As was to bo oxpected, thoso mot with 
varying fortunes ” (Gazetteer, i., 406). 

In Huzur Orders His Wighnoas was constantly making 
suggestions for tho starting of fresh entorprises—e.g., a glasa 
factory, a leather factory, a stone quarry, sorioulturo, pow] 
fishing, wax production, a castor-oil factory, flour milla, a 
paper mill, etc, These suggestions como within the poriod of 
1891-1906, 
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‘with tho industries themsolves, but in the fact that 
they were State entorprises.” 

Undeterred by the non-fulfilmont of his hopes, 
tho Maharaja in 1905 began a new campaign. 
So far the supervision of industrial development 
had been merely one of the duties of the Revenue 
Department. Now a spocial branch of the do- 
partment was set up to look after commerce, 
industry, agriculture, the customs, etc. The work 
proved too heavy. Soon it was found necessary 
to appoint a Director of Commerce and Industry, 
and in 1909 the Department of Commerce and 
Industry was separated from the Revenue Depart- 
ment, 

Meanwhile, in 1908 the Bank of Baroda had 
been founded, one of the most important duties 
of which has from the start been to finance 
industries. 

Towards the end of 1909 export, import, and 
octroi duties were abolished throughout the State, 
Certain inland customs in Kodinar (Amreli) and 
Okhamandal were revived in 1912, but in 1022 
they wore also abolished. 

These threo steps cleared the way for a roal 
advance in tho direction of industrial progress in 
Baroda.* But the report of the Economic Do- 
velopment Committee after its enquiries in 1918-9 
had many disquieting features. As we have 
heard, the Committee’s terms of reference in- 
cluded the study of the agricultural position, to 

J 


* Mention must not bo omitted of His Highnoss’s appoint- 
ment in 1914 of an Industrial Advisory Committco, with o 
proportion of non-official membors, to study local needs and 
advise'the Department of Commerce and Industry. 
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which, indeed, it devoted much of its attention. 
It found three prominent facts in the lives of the 
population of Baroda: (1) Low income—about 
R. 45 per head per annum; (2) low vitality, the 
expectation of life being, as in India generally, only 
twenty-six years; and (3) illiteracy, especially 
among the women. 

The report did not hesitate to speak of ‘‘ the 
pernicious results of the present education,” in- 
cluding the migration of the rural population into 
the towns, the purposeless activities of the people, 
and the aversion from manual labour. At the 
same time it quoted figures showing that in 1881 
nearly 18 per cent. of the population were sup- 
ported by industries (other than agricultural), 
and in 1911 little over 12 por cent. Popular 
education, therefore, had tended to neither agri- 
cultural nor industrial efficioncy. BHducated boys 
were unwilling to follow-thoir fathers’ trades, but 
looked for State or similar service. The great need 
was for vocational training, which must be at- 
tonded to in the upper primary schools, and still 
more so in the secondary schools, The whole 
educational system should be divided into urban 
and rural, with appropriate studies and specially 
trained teachors. 

The recommendations of the Committee on the 
matter of education fell in with His Highness’s 
own views,* and due weight has been given to 
them since. In the matter of the entouragement 
of commerce and industries, except, by preliminary 
training, the report was not very suggestive. But 
the policy of the Government was decided by 

* See Chapter XX. 
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the time that the report was published. It was 
indicated in a notification of March 23rd, 1920, 
laying down on what conditions a person or 
company desirous of starting a now industry in 
Baroda might receive State aid. 

Briefly, if the Director of Commorce and In- 
dustry should consider the application bona fide, 
and an enquiry into the prospects of the venture 
worth while, he would cstimato the cost of the 
enquiry, of which the Government would bear a 
portion, usually a half, the applicant dopositing 
his share. If the enquiry should show that the 
industry could be organised profitably, the appli- 
cant must bear the whole cost. Otherwise the 
Government would refund the applicant’s deposit. 

The system of ‘co-operative investigation of 
industries” was reinforced by financial assistance 
from the State in the shape of debentures, a 
generous sum being laid aside for the purpose, 
The old policy of State enterprise was thus aban- 
doned in favour of State-aided enterprise. The 
new policy is sketched in one of those comments 
in Huzur Orders which we have so often 
quoted: 

“Private enterprise is proforable to State in- 
vestment, as Government interforence can thereby 
be obviated; but the Government must take the 
lead, and must also offer substantial assistance, 
owing to the present apathy of the publio, Further, 
it is advisable to invest a portion of the State’s 
money within {he limits of the State itself... 
Due precautions must be taken against a large 
increase of expenditure or assistance to private 
firms. ... No concession or help should be 
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promised to industrics unless the Government is 
assured. of their profitable working,” 

It is too early yet to estimate tho likely effect 
of the new industrial policy of His Highness’s 
Government, the general trade depression and 
financial stringency affecting Baroda like other 
States. In the Administration Report for 1923-4. 
no application under the Co-operative Tnvostiga- 
tion of Industries scheme is recorded.* On the 
other hand, the Director of Commorce and Indus- 
tries had no Jess than three hundrod intorviews 
during the year with persons ongaged in, or de- 
sirous of starting, new industries; and two loans, 
amounting to R. 27,500, were sanctioned by the 
Government in aid of industrial ventures. 

Industrial development in Baroda is still in the 
making, agriculture being, as was said at the 
beginning of this chapter, tho population’s main 
occupation. No one is more alivo than the 
Maharaja to the dangers of a desertion of the land 
for the city, in the hopo of better wages. The 
only wise course is that which he has adopted, 
to encourage sound industrial entorprise, but to 
endeavour at the same time to induce tho culti- 
vators of the soil to use their brains to the bost 
advantage for the improvement of their own 
profession. 

* In the following year there was one by tho Alembio 
Company, Lid., of Baroda, which contributed BR. 1,500 to the 
cost of investigation. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CONSTITUTIONALISM AND ITS PRIOR 


“J 1oox upon the introduction of the electivo 
principle as a grave change in the policy followed 
up to this time by the Government of India. It 
is clear that the principle, being so great, should 
be but cautiously introduced. I om in favour of 
granting a limited number of elected mombors. 
A combination of elected and nominated members, 
in proportion, ought to meet all requirements for 
the present. I should have a certain number of 
persons as permanent members, to represent the 
significant and widespread interests of India, 
like agriculture, commerce, etc., and add special 
members whenever a special question is raised, 
An attempt should be made always to secure 
members of the class actually following the pro- 
fession, instead of the people who don’t follow the 
interests of the avocation they are expected to 
represent,”” 

So wrote Maharaja Sayajirao in April, 1890, to 
Colonel E. R. Bradford, whose acquaintance he 
had made when that officer was in attendance on 
Prince Albert Victor of Wales (soon to be Duke of 
Clarence) during his Indian tour, & 

At the time when His Highness wrote, Baroda 
had still eighteen years to wait before possessing 
a regular Legislative Council. A State Executive 
Council,* presided over by the Dewan, had been 

* Of the division of the work of administration it is observed 


in Huzur Orders: 
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in existence since 1887. But it was not until 
1904 that the Maharaja ordered a scheme to be 
prepared for an additional council, with one 
elected member for each of tho districts of Baroda, 
on the lines of the Legislative Councils of Bombay 
and Bengal, but with modifications to suit local 
circumstances, In 1907 the formation of the Dhara 
Sabha, or Legislative Council, was sanctioned and 
its constitution was framed. On His Highnoss’s 
suggestion the stions to be discussed by it 
were to be Shih es She felons departments of 
State could not deal with, and the language to be 
employed by it was to be Gujarati. 

At first the number of members of this council 
was fixed at seventeen. In 1912 the elected 
members were increased, and two nominated 
members, representing the Sardar and merchant 
classes, were added; while in 1918 a member was 
nominated to represent the depressed classes. 
At the present day, the Logislative Council has a 
membership of twenty-six: the Dewan and five 
other ev-officio members; ten nominated members, 
six official and four unofficial (the latter repre- 
senting the Gaekwar family, tho Sardars, tho 
merchants, and. the deprossed classes); and ten 
elected members, three cach from Baroda and 


ry 





Under tho oxisting arrangemonts, certain matters are 
reserved for His Highness’s ordors, duo provision being made 
for urgent cages. All other itema oxoeeding the powors of 
the Minister are allowed to bo disposod of by the Excoutive 
Counoil, and all reserved matters are submitted to Ilis Highness 
with the Council’s opinions,’’ 

Orders pasaed by the Exeoutivo Council, it may be added, 
are liable to be modified by tho Maharaja. 
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Kadi districts, and two oach from Naosari and 
Amroli. 

In 1917 His Highness dropped a hint that tho 
right of interpellation, which had been givon to 
the Dhara Sabha, should not bo abused, and that 
members putting questions should rofrain from 
vague assertions and produce evidenco for their 
statements. 

The position of the Dhara Sabha is thatrit may 
interpellate and may divide on resolujtins, but its 
resolutions ave not binding on thé’ Government. 
Legislation may be referred to it for opinion, but 
again its votes are not binding; nor are all new 
laws referred to it, some of the most important 
having been passed without its cognisance. In 
1924 it was accordod the right of discussing tho 
annual Budget; but it may not vote upon the 
subject, nor are its oriticisms necessarily regarded, 

As might be imagined, a Legislative Council of 
this kind does not satisfy the ardent advocates of 
democracy in Baroda or in India generally. His 
Highness has considered. the idea of a moro fully 
developed assembly, and in a confidential letter 
of October, 1922, desired the preparation of a draft 
constitution for his State, embracing tho creation 
of Upper and Lower Houses of Legislature. The 
late Dowan, Sir Manubhai Mchta, in the following 
year produced a carefully thought out sketch of 
the outlines of such a constitution orf the founda- 
tion (as he insisted was necessary) of ‘ the inhoront 
and unalterable sovereignty of His Highness tho 
Maharaja Gaekwar, who is, and will always be, 
the head of the State of Baroda, the suprome 
executive head, as well as the ‘source and 
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sanction of law,’’’ although “under the aegis of 
the Sovereign all men are born and continue equal 
in respect of their rights.” 

Both the Dewan and Mr. 8. V. Mukerjca, whoso 
suggestions for constitutional reform in Baroda 
were published by order of the Govornment in 
1924, endeavoured to meet His Highnoss’s desires 
as to the creation of two Houses of Logislature. 
The fosmer would havo a directly clected* Repre- 
pepe ie ta to initiato all logislation, with 
a partly n ing BRET elected Legislative 
Council, whose assent would be required before 
any measure could become law. The latter pro- 
poses a Legislative Assembly, largely directly 
elected, bub with the retention, at first at least, of 
some nominated mombers. All ordinary legisla- 
tion, not involving alteration of organic laws, 
will be the work of this assombly; but for tho 
purposes of oxtraordinary logislation there will 

“be a second body, something like Japan’s “ Hider 
Statesmen,” to whom also the Dewan may rofer 
Jaws passed by the Assembly. 

No further progress has been made in the direo- 
tion of constitution-building. In Chaptor XTX, 
we refer to the complaints which Maharaja Saya- 
jizao has had to endure for not going ahead as fast 
as his vritics would wish. Tnercasing years, some 
of them try to make out,” have caused him to 
abandon his*former liboral ideas. His Highness’s 
reply on one occasion, as recorded in Chapter XIX., 
was sufftciently dignificd; and no gne who is not 

* The elections for the existing Legislative Council were 


by the Mahal (Taluka) Panchayata, but Wis Highness had 
expressed a wish to consider the question of direst olectién. * 
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infatuated with the idea of the supreme virtuos of 
Demooracy can quarrel with it. 

In conversation some timo later the Maharaja 
amplified his views. The day has not yot come, 
he said, for a further extension of domocratio 
principles to Baroda. The people aro not, in tho 
mass, educated up to such a point. Thoso who 
talk so much about the nocossity of popular 
government are not “the pcoplo,” bub a small 
class of literates. The masses take ngiiterest in 
the matter, and, as far“us direct sedirago is con- 
cerned, would not trouble to vote unless they were 
compelled to do so. He was ahead of British 
India in conferring some measure of representation 
on the people; but he refuses to go so far, in a 
small State like Baroda, as the Government of 
India has gone today.* For small Indian States 
princely rule (given a conscientious Prince) is the 
best. Even for India as a whole the idoal would 
be a strong ruler, though with largo concessions 
to the right of popular initiative. There must be 
force in the background, however, for by the show 
of it “tho man with the lathi” must at the last 
moment be compelled to run away. 

Pure Democracy—wo aro not now using His 
Highness’s words, but attempting to interpret his 

* Ho points out that in British India the Governmont hag 
succeeded in interesting cortain classes in politios, such as tho 
Brahmans and some of tho Bunnias; but it Das loft almost 
untouched greit sections, like the Sardars (domoralised since 
their old military occupation has gono) and the agrioy)turalista. 
Tt has thus upset’the balance of funations on which the life 
of Ancient India was founded ; and tho only hope for the future 
is a restoration of the equilibrium in accordance with Indian 
tradition. 
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thoughts—is not suited to India. It is doubtless 
a very suitable government for Utopia. 

In dealing first with the Legislative Council wo 
have departed from the historical order of events 
in the constitutional development of Baroda. It 
is now necessary to see how the way was prepared 
for the introduction of a Legislative Council. 

uaa * * * * 

Some ‘allusion has been mado in Chapter X, to 
the manr®in, which His Highness set himself to 
restore the Indian village community life in 
Baroda, sapped as it had been by the passion for 
centralisation, The ryotwary system, while it 
conferred many benefits upon the cultivators of 
the soil, tended to weaken the bonds which had 
held them together in their various villages; and 
the transfer of powers from the local to the taluka 
officials left the former devoid of their previous 
ability to oil the whoels of communal life. His 
Highness, gradually introducing the elective 
principle into the village panchayats and giving 
them wider functions, rebuilt the old communities. 
The village boards have now important functions 
in connection with sanitation, water-supply, roads, 
local charities, and, within cortain limits, the trial. 
of civil and criminal cases, They are provided 
with funds from specified items of Government 
revenue, and have power to raise further funds 
for public Works. Upon them as a foundation 
the attempt is being made to raise up a ‘structure of 
local se¥f-government,* A 

But the village panchayats, His Highness has 
felt, are only the beginning, though the essential 

* See Gasetteer, ii,, 227-8. 
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beginning, of.local self-government, On the top 
of them he has erected 7'aluka Boards, and on them 
again District Boards. Tho villages contribute, 
by election, a proportion of members to Taluka 
Boards, and the Taluka Boards elect members to 
the District Boards. The proportion of clected 
members on the Taluka Boards, as.on the village 
panchayats, is two-thirds. On the District Boards 
it is one-half, Thus His Highness has realised 
his idea of a complete system, of rerrCsentation 
from the village to the télula, from! the taluka to 
the district, and (since the districts elect ten 
members to the Council) from the district to the 
Legislative Council of the State, 

Naturally, the municipalities have not been left 
out of consideration in this schome of local self- 
government. By an Act as long ago as 1892, 
Baroda City was given the privilege of electing 
members, one for each ward, to its Municipal 
Board. In 1905 anothor Municipal Act set up 
eight more self-governing municipalities; and 
another was added later. In those, half the 
members of the Municipal Board are elected, while 
in Baroda City the proportion is two-thirds, In 
the remaining municipalities of the State, which 
are not considered sufficiently advanced for solf- 
government, a Stato official (the vahivatdar of the 
taluka) manages affairs with tho aid of a committee. 

Formerly the municipalities wore if recetpt of 
Government grants, and there was no house tax 
or property assessment. But with a View to 
making municipalitios self-supporting, all grants 
were stopped in 1909. This sudden discontinu- 
ance, says the Gaxzeticer, “found townspeople very 
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disinclined to tax themselves, and the rosult was 
seen in not a few empty treasuries, and a conse~ 
quent breakdown of the municipal machinery. 
The obvious reasonableness of the new policy has 
been admitted; but it is not yet fully understood 
that privileges and responsibilities go together, 
and that without a realisation of this fact no true 
progress is possible.” 

“Villago, Taluka, and District Boards,” com- 
ments ne-Mehornia in one of his Huzur Orders, 
have beolstablished so as to allow the people 
to look after their local needs, and have been given 
certain powers, with due regard to local conditions. 

These bodies should not depend wholly cn 
Government help, but should provide for their 
local wants by local contributions. Officials should 
encourage the members to take an active intcrest, 
and should teach them the duties of citizenship.” 

Two points are noteworthy in this last quota~ 
tion, One is that the people must learn that thoy 
have responsibilities, (The necossity for officials 
to teach them this .is ono of tho reasons for the 
presence of officials and Government nominocos 
on the various boards.) Tho other is that thoy 
must no longor look for tho State to pay tho pipor, 
if they are to have a voice in calling the tune. 
Unde an absolute autocracy they might, with 
some show of reason, ask that the State should 
provide thé-means for carrying out the changes 
which it desired to make. But the introduction 
of constitutionalism alters the position, If a 
Maharaja ceases to be a benevolent despot, his 
subjects cannot, with their greater freedom, escape 


greater liabilities. 
18 
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His Highness, however, is quite justified in 
maintaining that in Baroda today good govern- 
ment is provided for the people at a vory small cost 
to themselves. In a State whero formerly thoy 
were bowed down under a heavy burden of taxa- 
tion, they have but one genoral tax to meet: Land 
Revenue if they are on the land, Incomo Tax if 
they are non-agriculturalists, 

Under the administration of Sir I. Madkavrao, 
as we have heard, a beginnin. a mad with the 
reform of unjust assessment of the Wid and col- 
lection of revenue from tho cultivators, through 
which they were suffering so grievously whon 
Malharrao’s reign was brought to an end. But 
very much remained to be dono when Maharaja 
Sayajirao himself took over the administration of 
his State. It has been mentioned in Chapter IX. 
how he found that, through the grants made by 
previous Gaekwars, nearly one-tenth of the villages 
in Baroda practically escaped taxation. As the 
State depended for its revenuo almost ontirely 
on land tax, this was a serious matter. It was, 
moreover, an injustice to those working on State- 
- owned land, who saw the workers on barkhali lands 
free from the burden which thoy had to boar. 
Sir T. Madhavrao’s reduction of asscssments and 
vemission of arrears of Land Tax did noththg to 
remove this injustice, 

The appointment of I, A. H, Elliot as Survey 
and Settlement Commissioner in 1885 marked the 
beginning of a serious effort to doal with tl whole 
land question, including the alionated villages, 
which in many casos had passed into other hands 
than those of the descendanis of the original 
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grantees. Elliot completed his report on barkhalt 
lands in 1889, and regulations based on his proposals 
came into force on May ist of that year. The 
general work of his department was complicated 
by the scandals alluded to in Chapter XI, and 
in 1895 he left Baroda service, very much 
against the Maharaje’s wishes, with his task 
unfinished. © 

The ‘tiges of survey and settloment, however, 
had been “Said -dewn,.,,.befere he left. Baroda 
territory being interlaced with the villages of 
Bombay Presidency, and land tenures being much 
alike in the two areas, he deemed it best to apply 
Bombay survey and settloment methods to Baroda, 
The villages were measured and mapped field by 
field, and on each field an assessment was laid 
according to its area, its soil, and the genoral 
advantages of its situation, 

A start was made with the survey of one taluka 
(Padra, in 1886), and the process was oxtonded 
gradually over the whole State. But, as the work 
went on, the need was found of some modification 
of plan. Old fiscal traditions had accustomed 
the people in many places to payments varying 
according to the caste of tho cultivator, whilo in 
others a crop-sharing system already gavo the 
State Treasury a part of what the land actually 
produced. Moreover, the capacities of cultivators 
of difforent tribes had to be considored. ‘Todemand 
from an ignorant and careless Koli what a skilful 
Kanbi cbuld easily pay might ruin the former, 
while to limit the demand from the Kanbi to what 
the Koli could pay would be a needless sacrifice of , 
revenue, 


ee 
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When the first settloments, therefore, were 
coming to an end in 1904, and Mr. C. N. Seddon, 
L.C.S., whoso services wero lont by tho Government 
of India, was appointed Settlemont Commissioner, 
he found still awaiting solution tho problem of 
gradually equalising assessments on lands of equal 
value. In a sorios of scttleoment reports ‘he ox- 
amined the correctness of the old work, secured 
improvements in the classification of lays, and 
laid down the princinles tobe, followéd till tho 
whole of the State had undergone f€vision. Pro- 
vision was made for casy modification in assess- 
ments where lands changed in value, so as to 
avoid taxation of improvements by the tenant, but 
to secure for the State a share in increased value 
arising out of natural facilities, 

The question of alienation of land also con- 
tinued to demand attention. Tho fact that some 
of the holders had, from of old, guarantees of their 
teriures from the British led to much friction. 
This was ended at last through a suggestion by 
Mr, Seddon, which the Maharaja in 1907 decided 
to accept, that there should be a joint commission 
appointed by Baroda and the Government of 
India to examine the working of tho Settloment 
Department. Largely owing to Mr. Seddon’s 
own labours on this,,tho causes of frictiofi were 
removed, and the way cleared for tho efficient 
operation of the department. Tho investigation 
into the validity of titles to alienated land was 
enabled to proceed, and by judicious buying out 
of many holders the State has got rid of most of 
the anomalies affecting land tenure and the pay- 
ment of taxes by agriculturalists. 
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In April, 1915, the situation was sufficiently 
open for the cnactment of a Land Revenue Code, 
systematising the position of the cultivator, who 
was no longer oppressed by miscellaneous arbitrary 
taxes, knew exactly what he had to pay, and was 
allowed to pay it in two annual instalmonts, 
Further, he could take advantage of Government 
grants, known as tagavis, for the improvement of 
his land and the purchase of seed, stock, etc.; and 
in the thatter of arrears of taxation he has found 
the Governgggntgenerously>minded. 

In Baroda, as in India as a wholo, the vast mass 
of the people lives on the land, and supplies the bulk 
of the public revenue, which gives special im- 
portance to the work of survey and settlement; 
but the question of taxation of the rest of the popu- 
lation had also to be considered. The non-agri- 
cultural population of the State once suffored, like 
the agriculturalists, from a multiplicity of veros, 
taxes usually small in themselves, but varying 
immensely both in size and in number in the 
different districts, so as to bo in incidenco ontirely 
capricious, Sir T., Madhavrao, though he con- 
demned them and offected some reduction in their 
number, had not time to abolish thom. In 1892 
the Survey and Settloment Commissioner reported 
in favour of their reformation on an uniform plan, 
while in the samo year the Sar Subha, hoad 
of the Revenue Department, recommended a 
tax on income on the linos of that levied in 
districts under the Bombay Government adjoining 
Baroda, . 

These suggestions were both subsequent to His 
Highness’s own. initiative in 1889, when he, had 
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ordered the collection of information on tho subject 
of veros with a view to their systomatisation. He 
continued to take a great intorest in the matter, 
and in 1896, during a visit to Padra, whoro the 
inhabitants had petitioned against the veros which 
harassed them, ordered tho local Subha to submit 
some practical scheme of reform. The outcome 
was the proposal of a singlo tax (ayapat 
vero) on income alone, all other veros to be 
abolished. cs 

His Highness weloemed tho’ pzqnesal, but as 
usual determined to introduce reform by instal- 
ments, He began with Padra town, then ex- 
tended the change to the whole éaluka of Padra, 
then to most of Baroda district (except the city), 
then to part of Kadi, and in 1902 to Baroda 
City. Two years later all the Stato oxcept Amroli 
district had ayapat vero, while with tho commence- 
ment of the financial year 1904-5 it was mado 
general. 

From time to time the scale of this Income 
Tax has been revised, notably on the occasion of 
His Highness’s Silver Jubileo in 1907, whon tho 
minimum taxable incomo, originally undor tho 
“Padra Scheme” R, 100, and subsequently raised 
‘iY turn to R. 300 and R. 500, was put as high as 
R. 750, The tendency has been all along ta give 
relief to the possessors of small incomes, though 
their exemption has caused the Govornment loss 
of revenue. - On the other hand, tho incomes of 
Government servants, at first exempted from tho 
tax, are 80 no longer, and the amounts demanded 
on the larger incomes have been progressively 
increased. By the appointment in 1921 of a 
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special staff for the scrutiny of Income Tax assogs- 
ment a large gain has been made.* - 

A certain, but not it is hoped excessive, amount 
of space has been devoted horo to the taxation to 
which the inhabitants of Baroda aro subject, to 
show how the Maharaja has carried out his idoa 
that people who enjoy the advantages of good 
government should contribute towards tho cost of 
it. If the tax-payers complain of thoir presont 
burdé# (and it is true that the Land Tax in Baroda 
is higher dhpe that in-the neighbouring parts of 
British India), they should realise that in the past 
they had bad government at a much higher prico 
than they now pay for good. There were somo, 
no doubt, who hoped that His Highnoss’s Golden 
Jubileo in 1926 would bring with it large taxation 
concessions. As a matter of fact, Land Revenue 
arrears were remitted to the extent of no less than 
three lakhs of rupees out of tho outstanding four 
lakhs, and the collection of cotton Exoiso duty 
was suspended from December Ist, 1925. More 
could not reasonably be expected in what is not, 
after all, a period of great prosperity. 

* In 1908-0 Income ‘'ax realisation for the wholo State 
was RB, 08,683, In 1021-2 it had risen to R. 208,857, Butin 
1022-3 it was R. 332,997, in 1923-4 RB, 407,639, andin 1o2a-5 
R. 495,091, 


CHAPTER XXV 
GOVERNMENT AND TIE PRIMITIVE TRIBES 


‘Tun last chapter has beon devoted to a considera- 
tion of the manner in which Maharaja Sayajirao 
introduced liberal institutions into his Stee, and 
at the same time haw endeavouresytio inculcate 
into his subjects’ minds that it is their duty 1o pay 
a reasonable price for the privileges which they 
have received, no longer looking for these benefits 
to be bestowed upon them as a gift from on high, 
entailing no duties in return. 

To appreciate such a doctrine, sound as it is, 
however, requires the attainment of a certain 
standard of moral and political enlightonment; 
and in Baroda, as in other parts of India, thero are 
sections of the population which aro not capable of 
attaining that standard, and which, therefore, 
cannot share in the privilogos and rosponsibilitios 
of a partly democratic administration, Allusion 
is made elscwhere* to the people variously called 
tne Forost Tribes and the Kaliparaj, of whom some 
163,000 still remain “ Animist” in faith, while 
another 95,000 are Hinduised to a varying oxtent. 
It is with the larger division of these people, those 
who retain their old religious beliefs and resist 
absorption by the dominant faith of Baroda, that 
the main problem arises—how to fit them into a 
modern State, 

See Chapter XX. and Appendix II, 
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The difficulty may be illustrated by the story 
of the “ Kaliparay Troubles” of 1922-8 in the 
Naosari district of Baroda State, Naosazri con- 
tains the great majority of the Animistic forest 
people of the whole territory, over 147,000 accord- 
ing to the last Consus. Only two of their tribes, 
the Chodhras, and the Gamits, have any dogree 
of education. The great curse among thom has 
long bgen their heavy indulgence in alcohol, In- 
deed, they may be said to have been drunk for 
centuries pac#*the liquor Being supplied to thom 
in recent times by Parsi and Hindu dealers. A 
certain amount of temperance propaganda had 
been carried on among tho tribes provious to 1922, 
actuated by genuine temperance motives on the 
part of Kaliparaj teachers and othors who did not 
share in the vice of their fellow-tribesmen. This 
had provoked some countor-activity, such as 
picketing, on the part of tho liquor-dealors, but 
no serious disturbanco had ocourred, the propa- 
ganda having, as a matter of fact, had little effect, 

In November, 1922, howevor, tho situation 
‘changed. An invasion of gaulis, roligious mondi- 
cants, whose teaching and proaching had analogies 
with Welsh Revivalism, camo from Baglan, in 
Nasik, and swept through tho Songadh taluka” of 
Naosari, a Kaliparaj stronghold. At the start 
there was much crudo magic in thoir ceremonies, 
with brandéshing of red cloth to tho ory of ‘‘ Hore 
are the writings of the Maia!’ By moans of 
incantations the old gods and goddesses were 
declared to have been drivon away. ‘Chore rung 
Sailibai,” the gauli would shout, “there goos 
Devlibai”; and in place of the banishod deities 
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the goddess Bhavani, a form of the sakit of Siva, 
wasinstalled. Hor cult involved tho observance of 
cleanly habits, abstinonco from drink, and voge- 
tarianism. In consequonce, the converts sold 
their poultry and sheep for a song, tho profiteers, 
mostly Musalman Voras or Parsis, reaping a rich 
harvest. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that the simplo 
villagers, in preparation for the visits of the pro- 
pagandists, were in the habit of having’ a good 
carouse; but on thenf arrival a sOMmn feast was 
held, at which vows of abstinence were taken and 
all drinking vessels were dostroyed. 

From Songadh the wave of enthusiasm spread 
to Vyara and Mangrol talukas, and in December 
Mahuva was reached, in which the proachers camo 
in contact with more educated tribes, such as the 
Chodhras. Here the movement took on a more 
secular, less religious aspect, and the original 
gaulis gave way to a number of psoudo-gaulis, 
whose language was Gujarati, not Khandeshi, 
Also temperance workors not bolonging to the 
Kaliparaj began to tako advantage of the move- 
ment to further their aims. A general conference 
was hold at Shekpur in January, 1923, and here, 
or about this time, resolutions wore adopted which 
had nothing to do with tomperance, such as those 
in favour cf the destiuotion of toddy-trees, the 
refusal to work for meat-caters, and the boycott of 
all who did’so. 

In the four talukas of Songadh, Vyara, Mangrol, 
and Mahuva thé campaign had a real, if temporary, 
effect on the consumption of liquor, which almost 
entirely ceased. The resultant loss to the Excise 
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was heavy; but the Govornment, whilo ordoring 
the protection of toddy-trees (which wore given in 
trust to the tribes), took care not to hinder tho 
temperance movement until in March its devolop- 
ment into an agrarian agitation, with sinister 
elements in it, compelled intervention. By this 
time some violent meetings had beon hold in 
Mahuva, followed by an outbreak of intimidation 
and tgrture of people working for Parsi masters, 
Inflammatory language was being used against 
the higherse¥&ses in gener&l, and strong measures 
became necessary to prevent serious trouble. A 
two-months’ restriction of public meetings in 
Mahbuva without a preliminary licence had a calm- 
ing effect, 

In June and July, however, a complication was 
introduced by the fact that the agitation, now 
mainly anti-Parsi and guided by others than 
temperance workers, had spread to British territory, 
and the Subha of Naosari had to confer with tho 
Collector at Surat. Tho Collector startod tost 
prosecutions in his territory, which succoeded in 
checking the agrarian propaganda. Similar proso- 
cutions in Naosari wore loss successful, probably 
through lack of propor presentation of the ovidenoco, 

Anothor difficulty was that tho policy the 
Bareda Government in prosecuting cortain ownors 
for the use of forced Kdliparaj labour lod the 
forest people to think that the Government was on 
their side. So it was, to the extont that it desired 
to put, down forced labour; and some important 
reforms, were now pushed through, such as the 
Katiparaj Land Act, the Rent Reliof Act, and the 
setting apart of half the pasture-land as a*Kait- 
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paraj preserve. But the tribesmen got tho idea 
that the Government sympathised with thom 
entirely, and acts of personal violonce grew in 
number, until in August it was found necessary to 
arrest about twenty of the ringleadors and ask 
them toshow cause why they should not be bound 
over for security against communal discord.* 

A rift was oponed amongst tho heads of the 
movement, the moderates doing thoir best tg assist 
the Government in the proservation of order, 
while the others—mdstly agitato®s.m Naosari 
_town, aided by central organisations in Baroda and 
Bombay—continued a vigorous campaign against 
the Parsis in particular, leading to opon conflict 
with the Government. The Subha consulted 
Baroda, with the result that four of the leading 
agitators were arrested and bound over, and public 
meetings were again proclaimed, this time in the 
whole of the Kaliparaj area. 

By December the agitation had become furious, 
and a big Kaliparaj deputation was sent to seo 
the Maharaja, After this tho condition of affairs 
grew better. The principal temperance reformers 
gave guarantees to abstain from violenco, tho right 
of public meeting was restored, the four agitators 


* To a largo extent the temporance side of tho movomont 
had been obscured. As early as July, 1928, drinking in 
Songadh and Vyara was baols at its old level, and it was said 
that somo of the former advocates of teototalism were them- 
solves running: liquor-shops. Gangs of Kaliparaj roughs, 
organised by the drink interest, broke up attempts to hold 
temperance meetings. On the other hand, the Sublte closed 
down many toddy-shops, and in Mehuva, of any rate, 
the consumption of drink was about half of what it used 
to bev 
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under arrest) were induced to apologise, and the 
cases against them were then withdrawn. 

Tn fact, the whole trouble, which had threatened 
to develop into class war, thanks to the activities 
of people always ready to avail thomselves of 
genuine griovances to manufacture artificial cam- 
paigns, subsided unexpectedly soon. The tem- 
perance movement among the Kaliparaj, though 
it ham produced little permanent effect, is now 
working on safe lines. Where propagandist meet- 
ings have “sen held of late, there has been an 
absence of the racial and class bias which was 
imported with the original crusade. 

Towards the peaceful settlement of the real 
grievances of tho forest tribes of Naosari much has 
been, done by tho State. His Highness’s interest 
in the backward section of his subjects has always 
been keen, and it did not require the deputation 
which waited on him at the end of 1923 to stimulate 
it. Co-operative Credit Societies have been formed 
in Kaliparaj areas, new boarding-schools have been 
opened, and furthor measures may be expected 
with a view to improving the position of the tribes- 
men. About the middle of 1925 a committeo 
of investigation was appointed, which bogan its 
sittings in Decembor, aftor a questionnairo had been 
sen? out to officials in the areas concerned, Ono 
of the subjects on which His Highnoss invited 
tho commfttee’s opinion was whether, as had been 
represented to him by the Naib Subha of Vyara, 
somo bf the land measures in aid,of the Kaliparaj, 
notably the Rent Relief Act, were promaturo. The 
result has been that, after hearing the committee’s 
report, the Maharaja has annulled these méasures 
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as not having served the object for which they 
were passed, 

This chapter may seem rather in the nature of 
a digression. It seemed necessary, however, to 
supplement Chapter XXIV., which dealt with 
Maharaja Sayajirao’s constitutional policy regarding 
his more enlightened subjects, with-a few words 
of explanation ag to why. he could not make his 
policy general throughout the State. It is-one of 
the problems of Baroda how to combine the com- 
paratively rapid advance of a lar, ge portion. of the 
inhabitants towards the idea of citizenship with 
the slow and hardly perceptible movement of a 
smaller portion towards civilisation itself. The 
forest tribes are interesting people, especially to 
the anthropologist,* but the question of fitting 
them into their proper place in a progressive 
community is a serious ono. In Appendix II.t 
some indication is given of the way in which one 
aspect of the question is being faced. Bducation ° 
is having some effect on a few. But it is a fow— 
about 350 children at a timo out of the 147,000 
forest people in Noosari prant—and many years 
must elapse before any appreciable proportion of 
the Kaliparaj can take thoix part in the general 
life of the State. 

“* Vory striking, for instance; and vory unlike Hindu dancing,’ 
were the dances of the Bhi! men and women witnessed at somo 
of the Palace fétes during thio oclebration of His Highness’s 


Golden Jubilee. 
+ Soo pp. 300-1, and footnote, 


CHAPTER XXVI 
JUSTION 


Muon might be written on the subject of the ad- 
, ministration of justice in Baroda, and obviously the 
matter is one closely connected with the question 
of good, goverfimént. But we shall confine our- 
selves to'a brief account of the principal reform 
which Maharaja Sayajirao introduced into the 
judicial system of his State, a reform on which he 
may rightly claim to be far ahead of his contem- 
poraries in India. This was tho separation of the 
judicial and the executive powers. 
' Formerly, though there was a semblance ‘of 
courts. of law in Baroda City, in the districts the 
administration of justice, both civil and criminal, 
was in the hands of the revenue-farmer, with such 
‘bad results. as might. be expected. The Revenue 
Department, indeed, under the Gaekwars who: 
immediately preceded His Highness, was a -huge, 
overgrown department, whose functions extended 
in all directions, almost regardless of the connection, 
with revenue. Sir T, Madhavrao, while purifying 
the administration of justice in Baroda; took away, 
from the vahivatdars, the revenue heads of each 
taluka, thei power to try civil cases, which was 
given te munsiffs, or sub-judges., The revenue 
officers were left, however, with powers in criminal 
cases. . His Highness very early in his actual 
reign. tured ‘his: attention to a-state of. affairs . 
213 
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which he saw must bo remedied, His travels in 
the districts showed him that the vahivatdars were 
overworked in their dual capacity of executive 
and judicial officers, and impressed him at the 
same time with the impropriety of one man being 
simultaneously prosecutor and judge. 

Ho moved with the cantious progress “which was 
already his mark. Hoe took advice of his ministers, 
and, though ho was bent on reform, only.introduced 
‘it in some few talukas at the start, where three- 
quarters of the erimitial work was transferred from 
the vahivatdars to munsiffs. He had been warned 
by opponents of his schome that it would result: in 
the revenue-collectors being unable to carry out 
their duties, If the British authorities refused to 
make such: an experiment, he was asked, how 
could he hope for success ?.. But he was uncon- 
vinced. . In 1890 he.extended the scheme to other 
talukas, appointing additional magistrates to under- 
take the work taken off the shoulders of the 
vahivatders. In 1907-8 he completed hig task, 
relieving the revenuo-officers of all judicial powers, 
and setting up tho necessary oxtra munsiff courts 
to exercise them instead.* At the samo time care 
was taken that. the now magistrates should be 
properly qualified men. 

On his visits to-Baroda in 1909 the Har! of Minto 
publicly agsured. the’ Maharaja that “his bold 
attempt to separate the judicial and executive 
functions had elicited the warm interest of the 


r 


*  Alloriminaland civil work is now performed by mevnsiffs, 
who have thelr courts in almost all the talukas, while the 
yeventic and oxecutive officers devote all their time to their 
ogitimate revenue duties ”” (Adzettear, ti,, 265), 
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Government of India.” The attempt, indeed, had 
been and is still attended by success. The col~ 
lection of revenue was not impeded, and the 
speedier administration of justice was secured. 
This latter point is one of special interest to His 
Highness, In an instruction concerning courts 
of law in Huzur Orders he writes: “ They should 
make efforts td surpass the British Indian courts in 
this respect. Tho average time-limit, for instance, 
for the disposal of a case should be brought down 
to at most three-fourths of that in British India,” 

The result, of the separation of functions of 
judicial and oxecutive officers has been found 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, in order that the 
Revenue Department staff may not loso all ex- 
perience of criminal trials, an arrangement has 
been made for the exchange from time to time of 
some of its officers with the Judicial Department’s, 
Tho training of officers in the work of more than 
one department is characteristic of Baroda, The 
Maharaja insists on the necessity of an all-round 
training for men who ave likely to rise in the service 
of the State, 

One other item in connection with the adminis- 
tration of justice may be mentioned. Up to 1908 
public prosecutions bofore moagistrates were con- 
dusted by police officers, whereas in the District 
Courts and the High Court qualified pleaders were 
employed. _ In 1908 His Highness empowered 
the Legatl Remombrancer (whose department was 
set up in 1904 to assist the Government in all 
matter of law) to appoint qualified prosecutors 
for the lower courts also. 

* * # * * 
19 
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We said at the beginning of this chaptor that 
wo should confine our attention to tho principal 
reform which Maharaja Sayajirao mado in tho 
judicial system of Baroda. Towovor, it scoms 
convenient hore to mention tho vory émportant 
boon which he conferred on his subjects by a 
codification of the Jaws of the State. Only a 
passing allusion has been mado to this on an 
earlier page. 

The matter was ono which was bound to interest 
the Maharaja keenly,-with his passign,for system, * 
He found the legal position in Baroda chaotio in 
the absence of codes. In 1882 ho appointed a Law 
Committce, composed of High Court judges, to deal 
with legislative work. As tho committee’s pro- 

ress was not as rapid as he dosirod, in 1892 ho 
entrusted to Messrs. J. 8. Gadgil and J. R. Naylor, 
both eminent legal exports, tho tasks of drafting 
Civil and Criminal Codos respectively. The Law 
Committee, and afterwards tho High Court, as such, 
continued the work until tho creation of tho 
Legal Remembrancer’s Dopartment, sinco when a 
separate office for framing laws has boon abolished. 

All through His Highnoss himsolf constantly 
suggested new subjects for legislation, Indocd, it 
may be said that most of the.laws and regulations 
framed during his reign have beon duo to his 
initiative. He has, in many casos, worked por- 
sonally on tho details. On the wholg, tho legis- 
lation of Britain and British India has been taken 
as a model, but modifications have beon introduced 
to which local conditions scom to point. In somo 
respects, as is mentioned in Chaptor XXL, Baroda 
has progressed beyond British Tndia, 
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The total result fully entitles the Gazelteer of 
Baroda* to boast that ‘“‘the administration of 
justice has beon brought to such a high state of 
efficiency and integrity that the decrees passed by 
tho Baroda courts are executed in British India 
as if they wore passed by tho British courts them- 
selves,” 

ii., 260. 


APPENDIX I 
SOME DIFFIOULTIES OF INDIAN Prrvons 


Az various points in this book roforence has been 
made to what the Maharaja Gackwar has written 
in his lotters to friends and acquaintances, in- 
cluding his own officers, some of the Rosidonts in 
Baroda, etc., on the subject of the difficulties with 
which he and other Indian Princes sxe confronted 
in their relations with the Paramount Power, I 
have thought it advisable to give in this Appendix 
further quotations from tho lettors, illustrative of 
his ideas on the question, which, owing to their 
dength, could not be well included in the body of 
the book. 

No apology is needed, I think, for devoting some 
more space to these views, for His Highnoss has 
fearlessly grappled with a very difficult problem, 
or collection of problems, which is of the highost 
importance to the Government of India, and his 
analytical mind has made his contributions to tho 
discussion of real value. 

I do not limit myself morely to the mattor of tho 
relationship between the Government of India and 
the ruling Princes, and bogin, thorefore, with an 
exposition of the eleménts of weakness in an Indian 
State, addressed to a former Govornos of Bombay 
with whom’ the Maharaja was on terms of close 
friendship for many years: 

“There is the division into innumerable castes, 
further multiplied by division according to race, 
language, sects, and territories, not to mention 

278 
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those that aro created by individual and official 
likes and dislikes. Thero is tho lack of a broad 
public spirit and a disinterested and abiding love 
of genuine progress. Thore is the disposition to 
uncharitable censoriousness which, in a small 
society not of a liboral mind, naturally grows 
from too close ax intimacy with ono another's 
failings. There is tho want of awe generated by 
the highest authorities being too close and acces- 
siblo*to wrap thomsolves in tho impressiveness of 
mystery axgl distance. Thiere is a’ groat desire 
to oriticise on the part of the people like pleaders, 
journalists, raw young men who consider them- 
selves educatod by the degrees they may have 
got, but havo not the tact, knowledge, and tem- 
perament to criticise justly and usefully. There 
is the oxistonce of numorous immunities and 
priviloges attached to particular castes and classes, 
which a broader sense of government, more or loss 
modelled on tho British, must necossarily deal with 
in order to equalise burdens, Then thero is the 
power of the nobles and influential officials, whose 
capacity of creating troubles under the new con- 
ditions has, to say the least, not diminished, 
Thero are weaknesses attaching to our society, 
which tho growth of Wostern ideas ought to have 
corrested, but has not. They have, on the con- 
trary, becomo oexaggeratoi; certains elements of 
the old prdcor have been impaired without being 
roplaced, and fresh weaknesses have superimposed 
themsa@ives on tho old. Yor instance, the new 
ideaS have loosened the old reverence for authority, 
and have emphasised the influence of the Moham- 
medan system, which tondod to measure the 
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respect of the governing powor by the oxtent 
of the physical force. Nowadays, thoreforo, our 
people have respect only for such orders as over- 
awe them by a combination of great intglloct and 
physical superiority, Of tho letter, the adminis- 
tration of the Native States had nono; and of the 
former, what small amount it has it, cannot always 
utilise. The fact is, while tho old idoas, which 
were systematically and profoundly folt, aro fading, 
the new ideas havo established thomselves without 
being thought out, arid, as is always*tlo caso with 
imperfectly assimilated notions, havo been power- 
ful to destroy, but not unite and reconstruct.” 
(Letter to Lord Reay, January 20th, 1897.) 

On the top of this, ho continues, como the im- 
perfections of tho political system, which seoms 
to him created more by a blind succession of his- 
torical events than by an intelligent adaptation to 
actual needs. “Its effect has been to weakon tho 
old bases of power without satisfactorily replacing 
them, To take some dotails, the ease with which 
the Princes aro mado and unmade, without much 
enquiry, or aro compelled tomporarily to transfer 
their powers to the Political Officer, and raroly to 
their own servants; tho small respoot shown to 
théir Inst wishos and dispositions; tho manner in 
which their sorvants aro rewarded with ‘titles, 
without the least reférenco to the Government 
which employs them, so that officorr really not 
well inclined’to the Stato can casily, by ingratiating 
themselves with the Political Officer,* at once 

* “Through the power of the Residont,” His Highnoss said 
on othor ooonsion, “Indian Ministers, boing usually woalkk, 


are made to feel two fears, one of their own Raja, the other 
of the Resident,”’ 
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aggrandise themselves and show the weakness of 
tho State. It is obvious how all theso are dis- 
integrating clemonts, which forcibly break tho 
continuity of rulo and destroy that sense, which 
onco existed among the peoplo, of the cortain and 
abiding presence of the Raja and his family. The 
system, in shorts brings liberty to tho subjects, 
and... gives them the means of using it effec- 
tually, but loaves no safeguards against their 
migasing it... Then there is tho unsym- 
pathetic egtitude of som& Political Officers to- 
wards attempts- at progress on original lines, 
which leads peoplo to think that solid progress is 
not zealously favoured, but that, while copies, 
and bad copies, of British models will be tolerated, 
oven a slight departure from them is at timos 
looked upon somewhat as an act of prosumption 
to be discouraged. 

“All these circumstances—our own natural 
weaknesses, the one-sided offect of Western ideas, 
and tho woakoning influences of the political 
system-—are so many shacklos upon the energotic 
and progrossive rulor. Thoy render progress un« 
cortain, slow, and inoflectivo, and deprive the ruler 
of all powor to do roal good. People wonder 
whether the old Rajas, who did nothing, aid Were 
content, as a rule, with womon and drink, were not 
individually better off thin the new, who labour 
and wgrry themselves without, after all, being 
able to effect much that is worth offevting.” (Same 
lotter,) 

‘Gh the difficulties created for a’Princo by certain 
actions of the Government of India His Highness 
has much to say. In particular, Lord Curzon’s 
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Circular of August 25th, 1900, on tho visits of 
Princes to Europe, inspired him to make vigorous 
protests, He was in Gormany when ho first 
expressed his views on this at any length. 

“Tt is a cruel and humiliating treatment,” he 
writes, “we Indian Rajas are put to by the 
Government of India. I considor in many re- 
spects we are worse dealt with than servants and 
labourers. This statomont may seem a startling 
one, but considor. A Raja, if found troublesome, 
may be deposed or ptnished withouvainy public 
enquiry. A Raja is asked to produce a medical 
certificate if he desires to visit Europe fo? his 
health, a treatment which is inconsistent with his 
dignity and rights, one which lowers him in the 
eyes of his people, besides weakening his hold on 
the administration. He is asked to obtain leave 
of absence, and this may be granted or not, accord~ 
ing to the wishes of the Government of India, or 
whoever may exercise that power on its behalf, 
What guaranteo is thero that it will not ask many 
irrelevant questions before it lots him go? Again, 
what certainty is thore that an officor will in- 
variably be just, if not sympathotio, to a Native 
Raja? ... Evon if ho wants any compotont 
medical officer to attend on him, as any privato 
patient may do, the doctor is not allowed to 
approach him without tho pormission of the 
British Government, if he happens tor be in its 
service... .° 

“Lord Curzon considers himsolf under the 
necessity of passing a strong circular on “The 
subject, wherein he speaks of the Rajas with the 
scantest courtesy. Ho criticises the disposal of 
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the State revenue after putting on ninotoenth- 
century spectacles. Ho might as well adversely 
criticise the financial system of Alfred the Great, 
because it did not tally with our presont domo- 
cratic notions and principles. Tho ideas of public 
and private property in India are not the same as 
here. Tho application of theso criticisms of finance 
has had the rosult of leaving tho Rajas and the 
mombers of thoir family without any right of 
property whatever. ... The result of this treat- 
mont will,sge my ‘opinion, Bo that the Rajas will 
bo so disgusted ag to prefer to be treated as pen- 
sione?s, and to givo up tho fictitious, evanescent 
pomp of an Indian Chief,” (Letter to Sir John 
Puleston, Septomber 23rd, 1900.) 

To another friend soon after ho describes the 
Circular as ‘“‘most mischiovous and quite un- 
necessary.” It will affect tho ruling power of the 
chiofs, and render them still less ablo to administer 
their affairs satisfactorily. ‘Their interests are 
separated from those of the State, a fact which will 
haston their silont but sure absorption into the 
vest of British India,... The Rajas must, to 
secure logitimate personal happinoss and froedom, 
cringe and fawn to sccuro favours. Under this 
treatment they cannot acquire habits of ixfde- 
pendence and possess good character. The logical 
rosult . . . will be to lowcr self-respect and make 
them meaitest of tho mean.” (Lettor to Sir John 
Watson, November 14th, 1900.) : 

In the course of a very long letter to Lieutenant- 
Coldfiel M. J. Meade, tho Rosident at various 
periods between 1901 and 1909, His Highness 
admits that the irritation caused by compliance 
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with the Circular may, no doubt, in time be 
deadened, “ but this will bo because it is felt to be 
inevitablo where authority is arbitrary, and will 
not mean that the evil itself will have disappoar ed.” 
“The provision requiring all the ciréumstances 
which bring about the journey to bo statod for 
the consideration of tho Governmont of India is 
inquisitorial in its nature, and ignores tho fact 
that the circumstances may bo of a delicate or 
domestic character, which tho Prince would profor 
to keep private. Bit, apart’ from,excoptional 
circumstances, the restriction itself will become 
with every day a greater hardship, as daily the 
contact of ideas with Europe and the interest in 
it become closer and dceper.” The Circular in- 
volves a serious alteration in tho position and dig- 
nity of Indian Princes. (Letter of May Ist, 1903.) 

The letter to the Resident was unofiicial, but it 
was followed by a note from Shrinagar on May 
30th, authorising him to forward il to the Viceroy. 
His Highness had long had under contemplation 
the idea of addressing to Lord Curzon a formal 
protest against the Circular. Io did not find it 
necessary to proceod to such a stop, for apparontly 
his informal remonstrance through the Resident 
had its effect. 

One more point may be added. His Highness 
on various occasions expressed his disapproval 
of the custom which used to prevail of attaching 
a Political Officer to tho suite of a travel ling Raja. 
In his fragment of diary in 1900 ho writgs that 
this officer has ‘powers and position unknown to 
the person after whom he is to look, and his theory 
of his duties varies according 10 his whims. ‘I 
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think it a useless itom of oxpenditure which . . 
only causes irritation and distrust in the mind of 
the Raja ”’—who has to pay it! 
a: * * * * 

Talkinfg to a friend in Paris in October, 1926, 
His Highness alluded to another difficulty of the 
Princes. Tho Gevernment of India likos to see a 
State well ruled—which, of courso, involves the 
expenditure of money upon reforms. At the same 
tims tho Govornment insists on the restriction of 
cortain indastries—e.g., cotton, salt, etc.—which 
prevents the raising of revenue on what seems 
to the Princes perfectly legitimate lines. Conse- 
quently, the Princes aro in a dilemma. If they 
protest, they aro disloyal. If they acquiesce and 
adopt a laisser-aller policy, they are worthless. 


APPENDIX IT 
EDUCATION IN BARODA 


Tarovexn the courtesy, and generally in the 
pleasant company of Mr. N. K. Dikshit, Com- 
missioner of Education, I was given the eppor- 
tunity in the winter of 1925-6 of visiting a large 
number of educational institutions in Baroda City, 
and some in the districts. I make here a few 
observations which could not well be introduced 
into Chapter XX. without overweighting it, and 
obscuring the picturo of Mahajara Sayajirao him- 
self as educationalist, 

Primary Scnoors.—It is difficult for a foreigner, 
even for one who has spent some part of his lifo 
in the East, to appraise tho standard of education 
reached in the vernacular schools of Baroda, It 
can be seen that tho children, as a whole, aro happy 
and well cared for, and that the teachers, both 
male and femalo, do their best to cope with such 
difficulties as insufficiont accommodation and 
over“latge classes.* ‘To go dooper would require 
a knowledge of both Gujarati and Marathi. 

The latest> detailed ‘ statistics (1924-5) show 
2,355 vernacular schools for boys,’ with 120,038 
pupils; and 368 for girls, with 66,093 pupils. A 


* I do not mean-that these diffioulties aro gonordl.. But 
they are frequent, and, seeing the heavy Stato expenditure 
on clucation, suggest that there is a wide fiold for those who 

-are both benevolent and rich to show their philanthropy. 
286 
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later summary gives the total as 2,838 schools, 
with 202,713 pupils, boys and girls, The cost of 
primary oducation is put at R. 668 por school. 

As for “ rosults,”? in 1924 the sixth standard 
examinations—the. compulsory standard limit is 
the fourth—attracted 4,094 candidates (166 girls), 
of whom 2,766 (182 girls) passed. Tho attainmont 
of the sixth standard carrics with it the right to a 
clerkship in a Govornment office. 

Ie is noteworthy that at twenty-nine primary 
schools Kyglish- is taught to 1,405 pupils, 
Naturally, sinco all the teachers aro Indians, and 
since the rate of pay for teachers in the vernacular 
' schools is insufficient to draw the best to them, 
progress with English is not vory rapid, Both 
reading aloud and recitation aro rather singsong 
and expressionless, This is true also in the higher 
schools. Nevertheless, the spread of English- 
speaking in Baroda is remarkable.* 

In the primary section of education, though 
there is no religions, caste, or class discrimination 
in general, the ‘ Untouchables” have thoir own 
separate schools, as well as facilities for using tho 

* In his Baroda Census Report for 1922 Mr, Mukorjou put 
tho numbor of people over five years of age who avo litorate 
in (i.¢., speakers and roadors of) Unglish at 8-46 *porel,000 
(16 per 1,000 mon, 1 por 1,000 women); but this figure conveys 
a false idea, for ineludod in the Consus, of course, are not only 
people too old to havo beon touched by the nioder educational 
movemoyt, out also tho wild tribes of the forcst regions, of 
whom vory few aro “ litorate ”’ at all. Betweon tho ages of 
fifteen and twenty 39°4 per 1,000 males and 2:4 per 1,000 
fomalg® are literato in English throughout the State; for 
Baroda Oity alone the corresporiding figires are 204'5 and 31:3. 

There are no statistics of thoso who can spook, without 
writing, English. 
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others. In the village of Chhani, which T visited, 
lying about six miles from Baroda City, thoro aro 
two antyaja schools, in one of which the mastor 
was an antyaja himself. Thoro was no indication 
that the boys were inferior in intelligenco’to others 
born in more fortunate classos, and I was told 
that in mixed schools above the primary standard 
antyajas often show more than average brain. 

In tho same village of Chhani was a girls’ primary 
school, in which the top class contained a silra 
girl, mixed with higher saste girls; Jains, daughtors 
of zamindars, money-lenders, etc. 

A feature of all the schools which I visited, in 
Baroda City and elsewhere, is the allocation of part 
of the curriculum to “games” and drill, The 
games are of the Indian variety, often among the 
girls very graceful, The drill was usually ex- 
cellent. Singing was another regular feature, 
both for boys and for girls. 

Seven is the compulsory age at which children 
must be sent to school. But thero are ofton 
younger children to be seen, aged five or six, 
for whom suitable instruction is provided, from 
the Kindergarten stage upwards, Kindergarton 
schools or classes, however, are a soparate inati- 
tution, and do not come under the head of primary 
schools, In 1925 there were ten of them inthe 
State commanding good financial support from 
the people, and attracting over 1,00 children of 
from four to six. a” 

Szconpary Epvoation.—According to, the 
figures in the pdmphlet Hducation in Barode in 
187§-1925, there are 19 High Schools for boys, 1 
for girls, 47 Anglo-Vernacular Schools, and a ° 
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certain number of other institutions which rank 
under ‘‘ English” as opposed to “ Vornacular” 
institutions. Theso aro not all Government-sup- 
ported,* : 

Furthér ,onquiry ghows that 5,534 boys go to 
Govornment High Schools and 1,941 to aided 


: High Schools; 3,719 to Government, 752 to aided, 


and 904 to tnaidod Anglo-Vernacular Schools, 
The Maharani High School, Baroda, has 330 
irls.e 

i The pringipal High School for boys is that of 
Baroda itself, the building of which was completed 
in 1918 at a cost of R. 280,000. Having now 
nearly 900 pupils, it has become somowhat strait- 
ened for accommodation. Like all the High 
Schools, it is affiliated to Bombay University, and 
if at the age of sixteen tho boys pass that body’ 
School Loaving Examination, they are entitled to 
enter Baroda College; otherwise they are super- 
annuated. The headmaster, when I was in Baroda, 
was a Brahman, and his principal assistant a Paral. 
Tho teaching staff is ontirely Indian, but all tho 
boys learn English, and cricket is among the games 
played. Drill rocoivos much attention. 

In the yoar 1924-5, 149 students and 6 ox- 
students took tho School Leaving Examination, of 
whom 96 and 4 respectively passod. 

Tho Petlad and Patan High Schools, two of the 
next largest ta Baroda, in the samo poriod gent up 

e 


* . 

* In his Repprt on Public Instruction, 1023-4, Mr. Dikshit 
speaks af 16 Govornmont High Schoojs, 25 Governmont 
A.V, Séhodls, 8 aided A.V. Schools and Classes, 18 unaided 
A.Y. Schools and Classes.” Thore is an accidental omission 
hore of tho five aided High Schools of which ho speaks lator, 
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66 and 62 candidates, of whom 36" and 16 ro- 
spectively passed. 

An interesting addition to tho list of High 
Schools is that at Mehsana, formerly a State-aided 
Anglo-Vernacular School. A, good bujlding was 
erected in 1908 at a cost of R, 38,200. Here a 
staff of 19 teachers instruct nearly 300 pupils, 
among whom are included 6 girls, there boing 
insufficient demand for a soparato girly High 
School. The boys vary in ago from ten to eightoeh 
or nineteen. Teaching is conducted in English 
and Gujarati. A small amount of Hindustani is 
also taught. Among the games cricket is played. 

From Mehsana in 1924-5, 14 out of 18 com- 
petitors passed the School Leaving Examination, 
the best percentage of any of tho High Schools in 
‘the State. 

Grrts’ Hien Sonoon,—Thore is but one at 
present, the Maharani G.H.S. in Baroda, under 
an English Principal, with an Indian staff. Before 
1896 there were no facilities for the higher edu- 
cation of girls. Iinglish classes oponed in that 
yaar received small support; but in 1907 an 
Anglo-Vernacular School for Girls was instituted, 
from which the High School devoloped, the prasent 
building being erected in 1917. Here 330 girls 
receive instruction. In his report published in 
1925, Mr. Dikshit says, that the school now works 
on a modified form of the Dalton plen., ‘ 

* The chief modifications have been male in the 
direction of foreign-language teaching and in 
science teaching, in which the full number ‘af classe 
lessons are now given, The characteristic feature 
of the plan is the encouragement given to in- 
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dividual offort, and in the boginning of this, the 
third, year tho rosults in incroased responsibility 
on the part of tho pupils may be clearly seen.” 
The girls ave prepared for tho Bombay School 
Leaving Wxamination, and also for the Womon’s 
College, Poona, ‘ 
Attention is given to music, drawing, and noedlo- 
work. , This is the caso in all tho principal girls’ 
schools in the State. Cookery classos aro attached. 
to ého Baroda, Petlad, Patan, Naosari, and 
Amreli schogls. - ® 
The advance that is being mado in female 
eduogtion is evident from the large number of 
highly accomplished and intcllectual Indian womon 
to be met with in Baroda, No doubt many of them 
came from outside tho State originally, but even 
then their influonce must bo immense. Thoso 
whose ideas of Indian womanhood are vaguely 
connected with the word “zenana” would bo 
considerably astonished during a stay in Baroda, 
particularly if they could seo such a musical and 
dramatic entertainment as was given by tho Ladics’ 
Club in February, 1926. Tho examplo of Her 
Highness the Maharani is, of course, a strong 
incentive towards o fullor life for women. 
Baropa Cortzen.—It would bo impossible to 
do jystico to tho work carriod on by Baroda’s chief 
educational institution oxcopt by devoting sevoral 
chapters to it, which is outside tho scopo of this 
book. ‘A.few romarks must, thorefoxo, suffice. 
The actual Collogo building was crected in 1887, 
after,tha design of Mr. R. Chisholm, and cost over 
R. 600,000. The institution, however, was founded 


five years earlier, with 33 students on the, rolls. 
90 
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Its growth was not vory rapid at first; for in 1892 
the figure had only reached 161, and in 1902 only 
206. A big increase was witnessed in 1910, to 315; 
and another in 1914, to 650. Fluctuations then 
occurred until 1922, when the. number ose from 
626 to 625. Another 150 students were added in 
1928, and another 69 in 1924, high-water mark to, 
date, 

An examination of the rolls (courteously pro- 
vided for me by the Principal, Mr. 8. G. Bywow; 
B.Sc., London) shows that tho present,814 students 
include 13 women; 754 Hindus, 28 Parsis, 26 
Mohammedans, and 7 “‘ others’; 203 from Baroda 
City, 225 from the rest of the State, 58 from various 
Indian States, 278 from Bombay Presidency, and 
40 from elsewhere in India. 

Ten per cent. of the students may be admitted 
free, and there are half (or smaller) foeships for 
those who cannot afford to pay full fees, The 
latter are now R. 50 per term, as against R. 80 in 
1922 and R. 40 in 1923. The receipts from fees 
in 1925 were R. 91,718. The expenditure was 
R. 1,486,614, so that the not cost of oducating 
each student was R. 183. 

The College course is four yoars long, bifur- 
cating after the first year for the Arts and Science 
degrees of Bombay University. The compargtive 
popularity of. the two-schools is shown by tho | 
figures of candidates (with the figures of passes in 
brackets) in -1925: M.A., 5 (3); B.A. L&4 (58); 
Intermediate Arts, 242 (89); B.Sc, 34 (21); In- 
termediate Scienve, 116 (55). a? 

The regular languages are English, Gujavati, and 
Marathi; the extra languages, Sanskrit, Porsian. 
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and French. Tho last named has but fow students, 
owing to the lack of colloquial practico in Baroda, 

Under the Tnglish Principal is an Indian staff 
of fifteen Profossors, two Assistant-Professors, 
three Lecturors, to Demonstrators, and two 
Fellows: 

The College. has a good library of its own, to 
which the Government grants R. 1,000 a year, 
with a special grant of R. 500 for sciontific books. 
An thitial grant of R. 2,000 for the purchase of 
historical ¢ierature has also been sanctioned, 
The Students’ Union supports a roading-room 
and @ debating society, and provides funds for 
oricket, lawn tennis, football, hockey, badminton, 
and table *tennis. Physical training is greatly 
encouraged, and tho Colloge possesses some re-, 
markably fine athletos, judged by both Indian and 
Western standards, 

The list of those who have graduated at Baroda’ 
College includes a great number of namos dis- 
tinguished in India—officials (some in British 
service), judges, magistratos, lawyors, solicitoxs, 
teachers, authors (historians, dramatists, novelists, 
poots), journalists, bankors, businoss mon, chemists, 
ete. Many havo boon lost to Baroda, but the 
Collego is, as wo havo scen, opon not only to tho 
Statep but to all Indians who choose to avail 
themsolvos of its opportunitios, 

As hag beer mentionod in Chapter XVIII. a 
Science Inétitute is now in tho course’ of erection 
in the grounds of Baroda College; and it is proposed 
to ad@ t& the Faculties of Arts and Science, for 
which the Colloge is alroady equipped, the Taculty 
of Law. Whothor by this oxpansion, coming on 
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tho top of the past educational advances of Baroda, 
js foreshadowed the foundation of “the larger 
structure of a University for Baroda, or, for the 
matter of that, for the whole of Gujarat,” as Sir 
Manubhai Mehta hinted befote Lord Reading in 
January, 1927, remains to be seon. 

TRAINING CoLLEGns.—Baroda possesses two of 
these, one for men and the other for women. The 
first definite school for training male teachers was 
started in 1885, but closed thirteen years lator, there 
being small demand “for trained teaulsors for the 
limited number of schools then existing. In 1905 
it was reopened with tho status of a college, and 
placed under the general supervision of the 
Principal of the Kalabhavan. The*coming of 
«compulsory education led to a great demand for 
trained primary teachers, and in 1908 tho Training 
College was separated from the Kalabhavan, put 
directly under the Education Department, and 
reorganised. Its curriculum was altered from two 
to three years, its staff was enlarged, accommoda~ 
tion was made for 250 students each yoar, and 
Mr. N. K. Dikshit, the present Commissioner of 
Education, who had had two yoars’ training in 
pedagogy in England, was mado Principal. By 
the end of the official year of 1911-2 there were . 
375 students, of whom 202 wero first-year. The ° 
next step wds the operiing of a new building in the 
Kareli Bag, north-west of Baroda City: , 

About the same time an additiondl Training 
College was started, which in 1915 was shifted to 
Patan, while in 1918-9 first-year trainifig tlassos 
were opened at Naosari and Amreli. All theso 
three institutions were closed four years later 
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through thd noed of retrenchment in educational 
expenditure, and the number of admissions to the 
original Training College was reduced. In 1925 
there wore 110 first-yoar, 44 second-year, and 
34 thirdyear studonts. For those were scholar- 
ships of R. 9 for cach first-yoar student, and 
twenty scholarships of R, 10 for the second-year, 

An interesting foature, whon I visited the Train- 
ing Colloge, was thopresonce of ten antyaja students, 
“for avhom special provision is made, though they 
mix with tho others on terms of equality, 
Naturally *theso students, when they complete 
theiy training, are of special value as mastors in 
the antyaja schools. 

Anothen intorosting feature was the two “ prac- 
tising schools’’* attached to the Training College, 
in which tho students get experience in the art of 
teaching children. In addition, juvenile classes 
from other schools pay periodical visits to the 
Collogo to afford the students further practice. 

In connection with the Training College is a 
hostel, housing nearly 150 boarders. The students 
have thoir Union, with areading-room and debating 
socioty, and a Social Service Loaguo, 

Tho total cost of the Training Colloge for men is 
well over R, 46,000, in spite of the retrenchment 
whigh it was found necessary to effect. . 

To the Training Collogs for Women some notice 
has beon, given in Chapter XX. Sanction has 
been given for the subsidising of 150, women train- 
ing ag toachers; but, as has been said, the number 


* Srectising School No. 1 is tho best Gujarati school in tho 
State. It has ovor 300 pupils, for whom free mid-day scala 
are provided by private subscription. 
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in training at the College ig under 70: All these 
are Hindus, and 40 of them are widows, only 6 
being unmarried women. It is evident, thorofore, 
that the difficulty of attracting women to tho 
teaching profession in Baroda, is great, “In tho 
whole State there are at prosent only 340 trained 
women teachers. P 

The College is well housed, facing’ the Sursagar 
Tank, and has a good hostel attached to it, whore 
some of the girls from the Maharani High School* 
lodge, in addition to some 40 of the College students. 

Tur Katapyavan.—tThe origin of this institu- 
tion has been described in Chapter XX, A 
number of visits paid to it in the wintor of 1925-6 
sufficed to show me that the work done andor Mr. 
C. H. Vora, who has been Principal since the ond 
~of 1908, has not been in vain. The Kalabhavan 
has had its vicissitudes, and as a School of Art it 
has perhaps accomplished little, boing inferior in 
painting of late years to the classes at Baroda 
High School, where painting is an extra. As a 
technical institute, however, it can claim successes, 
and when the workshops are reconstructod, should 
be able to claim more. Good workshops aro, in« 
deed, very important. For tho safo housing of 
expensive machinery they are essontial. Tho 
Kalabhavan building is a fno one, designed, by 
Mr, A. H. Coyle; but jt has never had work. 
shops worthy of it. o 

* The staff includes five foreign-trainod tofchors, 

three of whom, including tho Principal, have boon 
to Europe, two to-America. The students én 1025 
numbered 404 (207 from Baroda State), a duop of 
no Iéss than 44 from the previous yoar’s figure, 
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OL those, 124 wero studying mechanical engineor- 
ing, 81 civil engincering, 72 art, 59 textile manu- 
facturing, 46 dyoing, bloaching, and calico-print- 
ing, and 22 commerce, A Government grant of 
R. 1,200°a year ie made to provide scholarships 
for tho first two boys in each class, and thoro are a 
number of othes small scholarships which they 
may hold, including nino given by other States 
than Baroda for their own subjects studying at 
the*Kalabhavan. 

The agesof.admission Is 16, except for the 
mechanical engineering course, where it is 17. 
The* courses of instruction are either diploma 
(varying from 3 to 4 years), certificate (2 years), 
or approftice, Tho diploma courses and tho 
certificate courso in commerce are conducted in 
English, the other courses in Gujarati, Tho 
Kalabhavan draws upon two distinct fields for 
its pupils. The higher-class students aro engaged 
on work which, by tradition, is ontirely unfamiliar 
tothem. ‘The apprentice class, on the othor hand, 
come of artisan stock, and are onabled ab tho 
Kalabhavan to got instruction which is deniod to 
them outside, owing to the jealous father-to-son 
transmission of trade secrets, 

Tho annual tuition fees vary trom R. 25 to RB, 50, 
tho latter being the charge in the School of Mechan- 
ical Engineoring. ‘Trom the fees and the profits 
of the workstfops (for, in accordance with the advico 
given in Professor Hay’s report in 1921, a sales 
section was organised) the Kalabhavan in 1925 
had’ an“incomoe of R. 12,6738. Against this, its 
expenditure was KR. 114,331. 

It would not be to much purpose to go into the 
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mattor of examination results, though thoso are 
by no means unsatisfactory, and tho latest achieve- 
ment by the Kalabhavan was its recognition by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute as a 
centre for holding their technological oxaminations. 
Most of the work done by tho Kalabhavan bears 
fruit after the studont has lefé. Jor instance, 
there is at Potlad a Turkey-red dyeing industry 
seb up by a former student. Much may bo ex~-, 
pected from the soap industry in the future. 
Baroda is rich in the necessary oik,rand fats, 
Ordinary soap has been manufactured for some 
time past, and plant for toilet soap manufatture 
has now been imported from Germany. What 
the State very properly aims at is tho"ostablish- 
ment of industries on a commercial footing as the 
result of the training which it gives. 

Tut Backwarp Crassrs.—In a country like 
Baroda a very serious problom is that of the 
education of those of its people who may be 
roughly classed together as “backward.” Thoy 
vary widely in race and sooial charactoris- 
tics, Tho main divisions, according to the usual 
classification, are tho antyajas, the Mosloms, and 
the forest tribes. Out of tho total Baroda popu- 
lation df 2,126,522 in the 1021 Census, 1'76,024: 
were returned as aniyajas, 162,328 as Moslomspand 
258,447 as forest trikes (163,077 Animist by 
religion, 95,370 Hindus). ier ae 

The antyajas, the Hindu “ depressed oltsses,”’ or 
“Untouchables,” have long boen objécts of Ma- 
haraja Sayajivad’s particular solicitude,” as" was 
shown in Chapter KX. Schools wore opened for 
them as early as 1883, and the latost figures show 
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219 schools, of which 6 are oxclusively for girls. 
Noarly 14,000 aptyaja children, or about 8 por 
cent, of their whole number in the State, aro in 
receipt ‘of primary education, about one-third of 
them being in the ordinary Gujarati schools, 
whero thore is provision for small spocial scholar- 
ships for thom. ‘Thoy have ten scholarships also in 
the secondary schools, and liboral treatment, as 
has been stated, at tho Training Collego for Men. 
In 1925 there were four antyaja hostels at Baroda, 
Patan, Netasari, and Amroli, with an aggregate of 
133 boarders, for whom all was provided free; and 
on DBocember 11th of that year a second hostel 
was opened by the Maharaja in the Kareli Bag, 
Baroda, oft the lines of the hostel already existing 
thoro. 

It is scarcely just to class the Moslems with the. 
backward classes, In his Consus Report for 1921 
Mr. 8. V. Mukerjea says: ‘‘ The Musalman, unlike 
his confrére in British India, is in this State better 
off educationally than his Hindu brother, and in 
this respect in both tho sexes is this superiority 
geen, In tho age poriod filteen to twenty tho 
Hindu has only 354 literate malos and 100 literate 
fomales to tho Musalman’s 424 and 109 (por 1,000). 
There is no doubt that tho Musalman takos groater 
advantago of the local educational machinery, 
at least in tho primary stages of ‘vernacular in- 
structiqn, than the Hindu does,” 

The céntrast here is, of course,*betwoen the 
comparatively small body of Moslems in Baroda 
and the’great Hindu majority, including the “ Un- 
touchables,” the Hinduiscd forest tribes, «the 
Anjanas of Kadi (who have only 14 per cent: male, 
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literates), otc, When it comes to “a question, 
however, of the utilisation of fagilitios for highor 
education, the Mohammedans themselves admit 
that their progess in Baroda is slow. They are 
inclined to attribute this in ‘part to-a lack of 
Government sympathy with them and a dispro- 
portionately small share in the prizes of education; 
but many of them confess that tho general demand 
among their co-religionists for advanced instruc. 
tion is very small, among the womon almost ‘hon- 
existent. : ; On" 

The first two Government schools for Moham- 
medans, with the teaching conducted in Urdu, 
were opened in Amreli in 1892-3, There are now 
124 Urdu Schools, 98 for boys and 20 for girls, 
the pupils numbering about 6,600 and 1,700 
respectively, Some 8,300 Mohammedan children 
attended the Gujarati schools in 1925, and the 
total of Mohammedan children receiving education 
in the State is given as 16,693, 

Private effort meets some of the small demand 
for further education after Moslem ideas, as at 
the Madresa-i-Anwarul-Ulum, in Baroda City, 
Which is contemporaneous with the present reign; 
but this has no Government aid. 

The forest tribes, the Kaliparaj, ave the really 
backward section of the Baroda population. Ovor 
163,000 of them still remain Animists, who, as the 
1921 Census Report says, “show the"mest, dismal 
results in education in spite of all that ‘thas been 
done for them.” Their literacy rate is'2 per cont. 
As early as 1885 ‘a Kaliparaj or, as it is generally 
called, Dhanka boarding-house for boys was 
opened at Songadh, Naosari, where now 100 pupils 
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receive education, clothing, lodging, and board. 
Four other boanrding-houses for these boys have 
been opened in’ Naosari, and ono for girls at 
Songadh, bringing the total of Kaliparaj children 
thus being educated to about 300 boys and 60 
girls.* To two of tho boys’ schools, Songadh and 
Vyara, small model farms are attached, at which 
practical agriculture is taught, a most usoful train- 
ing for membors of primitive tribes capablo of 
little olse that is of sorvico to the Stato, Tho fact, 
however, that a fow of the fupils, both boys and 
girls, have been ablo, aftor leaving thoir boarding- 
houses, to gain admission to the Training Colleges 
for Men and for Women shows that occasionally 
they can assimilate a highor education, 

Other backward. people, such as tho Vaghers of 
Okhamandal, the Kolis, and tho Bhils, have also 
received educational facilities, cithor by the open- 
ing of boarding-houses or by the institution of 
special scholarships in the Government schools. 
Some of the Vaghor boys at Dwarka, whore a 
boarding-house was started for them in 1920, are 
making good progross, which confirms tho impres- 
sion of various officers during tho British control 
of Okhamandal that the Vaghers are not as wild 
as they wore painted. ae) 

* * * * 

* ‘Mo 1923-4 Administration Report suya, “ho progress 
of the Dianka students having been so far satisfactory and tho 
change in,thtir habits and civilisation being romarkable, 
it was thought advisable to koep them no longor aloof from 
students of higher communities; so the Vernacular Boys’ 
Schools of V4yara and Mahura and the Girls* Solival at Songadh 
were combined with tho (Dkunka) Boarding Schools. Similar 
arrangement was made in the two boarding-houses recently 
opened,” 
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No discussion of education in Barotla would bo 
completo which did not mention tho Library 
Movement and tho Boy Scouts Organisation. 
To deal with them—and especially with the former” 
—adequately is out of the question. I must 
content myself, thorefore, with a fow romarks on 
each. eres 
Tam Lrsrary Movemunt.*—A Library Dopart- 

ment was definitely established in Baroda in 1910. 
Previous to that, however, as carly as 1906, after 
‘his first visit to tlie United’ States, Maharaja 
Sayajirao had provided for the setting up of 
circulating libraries in various parts of his xoalm, 
', with reading-rooms attached. On his cighth 
foreign trip, when he again visited the States, he 
engaged the services of an expert, Mr, W. A. 
"Borden, who spent threo years organising the 
Baroda Library Departmont, including the Contral 
Library, district libraries and reading - rooms, 
travelling libraries, and a library class. American 
system marks the work of the dopartment to this 
day, and it is not a little surprising to find this in 
Western India, 

His Highness himself furnished tho nucleus of 
the Central Library when he handed over to it his 
owr private library of somo 20,000 volumes, down 
to 1910 kept in a hall at Laxmi Vilas. With tho 
aid of the Stato this numbor has now grown to 


* Marly in 1926 a now edition of the Baroda Inbrary Hand- 
book was brought out by Mr. N. M. Dutt, Curator of State 
Libraries, of whom at is not too much to say that ke has made 
the Central Library of Baroda known to librarians all over 
theworld. I have availed myself freoly of his account of the 
Library Movement. 
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over 100,000,* exclusive of more than 18,000 
books which avp issued through the Travolling 
Library Section to areas which have no libraries, 
or do not contain books asked for by particular 
readers. -In rounc figures there aro 51,000 English, 
19,000 Gujarati, and 14,000 Marathi books, tho 
vost being in various vernaculars, or belonging 
to the Sanskrit Library Section mentioned below. 

The Central Library proper has a Lending 
Section, which in 1925 issued over 83,000 volumes 
to readers ju the city; a Reference Section, which 
inoludes valuable .works that cannot be lent out 
and 4 little museum of book curiosities; a Reading- 
room for newspapers and periodicals; and Ladies’ 
and Children’s Librarics, which combined lent 
over 10,000 volumes in 1925. All these sections 
aro housed in tho Old Sarkarwada, or Palace, 
except the Reading-room and the Ladies’ Library, 
which are in buildings facing this. 

Tho Sanskrit Library, housed near the Reoord 
Office, and opposite the Kothi or Secretariat, has 
nearly 6,000 printed books and over 13,000 manu- 
soripts, somo of thom of great value, which make 
the collection ono of the foremost in India. Trom 
hero is published, wndor tho editorship of that 
eminent young scholar Dr. Bonoytosh* Bhatta- 
chayyya, who is Oriental Librarian, the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, which was designed by Maharaja 

* Monfion must not be omitted of the recent enrichment of 
the library*by tho largo collection of books bolonging to His 
Highnoss’s brother, Shrimant Sampatrao Gackwar, who as 
early «3 4891 mado them into a {reo Publio Library, under tho 
name of tho "Shri Sayaji Library.” ‘This collection was 
begun when its gatherer was at Oxford Univoreity, and corttains 
over 8,000 English books of very wide range. 
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Sayajizao to proservo and rendor, atcossible to 
scholars of Sanskrit (and somo pthor languages) 
works othorwise doomed to ultimato destruction. 
The series includes ono volume dovoted to a 
catalogue of Vedio MSS. . r 

The essence of the Library Movoment is to 
provide literature free to the inhabitants of Baroda, 
and where the City is concerned this plan is 
carried out. In the Country Department the, 
system is one of State aid, Though readers Pave 
access to books free, their provision egils for the 
co-operation of the District Boards and the public 
with the Government. That an advance in read- 
ing is being made in the districts is shown by these 
figures for 1911-2 (after the Library Dopartment 
opened) and for 1924-6: 


Reading 


‘ 
Rooms. Readers, 


Libraries. 





1911-2 .. «| Town, 9 | Village, 266 60 6,200 
1924-5 .. ed ogg 48 » 618 87 | 47,500* 





The budget of the Library Department in 1926-6 
was R. 111,600, as compared with an expenditure 
of R. 76,500 in 1923-4 and R. 90,000 in 1924-6, 

If any adverse comment is to be mado on the 
progress of the Library Movement in Baroda, it is 
that the Central Library, with its really find collec- 
tion of books, has an entirely inadequate home. 
The old Sarkarwada is historically interdsting, 


* ‘Bhis figure does not inolude 4,655 readers who had recourse 
fo the Travelling Libraries, 
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but ig unsuited for the accommodation of books, | 
allows thom to dotoriorato through climatic con- 
ditions, and is o&posed to the risk of fire, His 
Highnesg has long had the idea of a worthier 
building. jEarly in, 1917 he wrote to his Chief 
Engineor, Mr. A. H. Coylo, to invite competitive 
designs, and named a site on the edge of the 
Sursagar Tank. At the time of the Golden Jubilee 
it was fully oxpoctod that the scheme would be 
put en foot; but the decision was takon to erect 
rather a Sqjenco Institute, of which, as described 
in Chapter XVIII, the foundation-stone was laid 
by Loxd Reading in January, 1926. 

Tun Boy Scours Organtsation.—This ig, in- 
leed, a romarkable development, which a visitor 
so an Indian State could scarcely be prepared to 
find, At almost every outdoor public ceromony 
in Baroda the Boy Scouts have a part to play. 
In the maintenance of order during great popular 
gatherings, such as the prize-giving at the Hind 
Vijaya Gymkhana in Decembor 26th, 1926, they 
might truly be said to have done far more than the 
police. On all the Meharaja’s district tours, evon 
in distant Okhamandal, thoy aro much in evidence, 
Tho sorious spirit in which thoy take their work 
is manifost, . 

Themovemont was sanctionod in 1918, and began 
its activitios in January, 1919. The number of 
boys enrollod was 820 in 1922-3, 1,125 in 1923-4, 
and has *now reached nearly 2,000., The first 
troop, selected from the schoolboys in Baroda 
City, wat reviewed by the Maharaja‘in the grounds 
of the Laxmi Vilas Palace, was presented by him 
with troop standards, and had conferred on it the 
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title of “ELH. tho Maharaja Gackwai’s Own Boy 
Scouts.” Under this titlo ae avo included 
numorous troops in Baroda City and distriot, 
among which must bo mentioned a spogtal troop 
for antyaja boys and anothor for boys at the 
reformatory, all of whom aro onrolled, and who 
ave allowod once or twico » ygar to take part in 
a general rally there.’ 

In 1920 the movement was’ extended to Naogari, 
where it now flourishos. Tho antyajas’ and tie’ 
Mohammedans have“their owm troops, Kadi and 
Amreli next camo under tho influencé, and Okha- 
mandal has followed suit. On tho occasion,of the 
Maharaja’s visit 1o Dwarke and Adatara in Teb- 
ruary, 1926, a troop of Vaghor Boy,Scouts was 
especially noticoable for its fine physique (as might 

’ be expected’ from that well-built tribe) and its 
excellont drill. 

The Scouts organisation is too woll known for 
it to be necessary here to go into dotails as to the 
training of the Scouts of Baroda, which is modellod 
on the original lines, intended above all to produce 
good citizens—an objoct which from tho first in- 
duced Maharaja Sayajirao to tako a koon intorest 
in the movoment. Certain modifications havo 
been introducod, with tho consent of tho hoads of 
tho parent organisation, In Baroda tho difficulty 
at the start of the movemont was that not only had. 
a general projudico against ils novelty Lo bo over- 
come, but aleo parents of swarajsist sympéthios had 
to be convinced that their sons wero not boing 
imbued with contrary ideas if they becamé-Scouts. 
If, it were incompatible to woar a ‘Gandhi cap” 
and to be a Boy Scout, progress would be checked, 
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But a relaxation of somo rules had enabled Boy 
Scouting to grow ‘rapidly into popular favour in 
Baroda.* 

Jn somparigon with the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Gnides Movement 4s in its infancy in Baroda; but 
the Women’s Training College has taken up tho 
idea, and slow puogress is being made, which will 
Joubtless become more rapid in due course, The 
uniform is already to be seen in some of the girls’ 
siche@ols in the oity.. : 

* “The pttsfio,” says Mr, BR. K. Nulkar, Scout Commissioner, 
Baroda, in a review of the organisation down to the end of 
1924, ¥ are making the movement thoir own by forming Scout 
Associations in almost overy locality, ... In a few years 
more it is confidently expected that ... the public at large 
will take full charge of the local work and supply all othor 
scout neods, the Stato providing the contral guidance only.’’ 
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his visitation of his kingdom, 
66 ff.; organisation of district 
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